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PREFACE. 


“  As  tiresome  as  a  preface,”  is  a  saying  so  trite 
and  common  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Yet 
how  “  unkind  a  cut  ”  thus  to  stigmatize  what  is 
so  difficult  to  write,  and  what  one  is  so  often  at 
one’s  wits-end  to  know  how  to  achieve.  Such  is 
at  this  moment  our  own  case.  As,  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  time,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  unfolds  its  fra¬ 
grant  petals,  what  can  we  say  of  it  that  will  not, 
to  those  who  have  watched  its  development  from 
year  to  year,  seem  “  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable]  ” 
With  this  discouraging  thought,  however,  an¬ 
other,  —  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  —  is  suggest¬ 
ed  even  by  the  very  exigencies  of  the  case.  An 
annual,  that  for  the  seventeenth  year  demands  a 
preface,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  worthy  of 
one.  Since  the  first  volume  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
was  ushered  into  being,  how  many  kindred  works 
have  appeared ;  but,  after  an  ephemeral  existence 
of  a  very  few  years,  have  died  for  want  of  nurture 
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and  encouragement ;  while  the  Rose  has  still  flour¬ 
ished,  every  year  striking  its  roots  deeper,  spread¬ 
ing  wider  its  branches,  and  diffusing  a  richer  and 
sweeter  fragrance !  It  is,  we  believe,  by  many 
years,  the  oldest,  longest-sustained  annual  in  this 
country.  For  this  token  of  its  popularity  we 
are  grateful  and  encouraged.  May  it  still  live  a 
hundred  years,  ever  increasing  in  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  to  the  last ! 

To  our  contributors  we  would  express  our  usual 
thanks  and  regrets.  Thanks  for  the  valuable  aid 
never  withheld,  and  regrets  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  volume,  or  a  late  reception,  excluded  many 
excellent  and  valuable  articles. 

And  now,  to  both  readers  and  contributors  we 
beg  to  tender  our  best  and  kindest  wishes,  and 
say,  “  Adieu  !  ” 

C.  M.  S. 


Nevj  Yorkj  July ,  1854. 
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THE  SUPREME  ARTIST. 

BT  J.  KENRICK  FISHER. 

Plato  sate  in  the  studio  of  Praxiteles,  intently 
watching  the  great  sculptor,  as  he  pursued  his  work, 
unconscious  of  all  things  else.  Three  beautiful  young 
women  were  sitting  upon  a  platform  near  the  artist ; 
upon  whom  he  frequently  looked,  with  a  gaze  so 
fixed,  and  so  aloof  from  all  expression  of  social 
kind,  as  to  manifest  the  total  concentration  of  his 
mind  upon  the  abstract  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
embodiment  of  it  in  the  statue  before  him,  whose 
ulitmate  refinement  of  finish  he  was  then  giving. 
The  philosopher  sate  motionless  and  silent  as  a  statue ; 
his  limbs  were  chilled  and  stiffened;  yet, so  abstracted 
was  his  mind  from  bodily  sensation,  ho  felt  no  weari¬ 
ness  from  his  fixed  attitude ;  and  hours  passed,  yet 
he  remained  the  same.  The  young  women,  —  who, 

though  of  the  noblest  families,  deemed  it  a  high 
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honor  to  be  selected  by  the  artist  to  aid  him  in 
forming  his  idea  of  the  beautiful  Yenus  of  Cos, 
—  whispered  their  thoughts  to  each  other  ;  and 
looked  with  something  of  awe,  softened  by  smiles, 
at  the  great  philosopher  ;  and  with  admiration,  not 
altogether  aloof  from  love,  at  the  great  artist.  As 
the  autumnal  day  waned,  they  drew  their  mantles 
close  around  them,  wondering  at  the  insensibility 
which  the  philosopher  evinced  for  cold,  as  well  as 
for  other  sublunary  matters. 

“  Dear  old  Plato  !  ”  whispered  Leanthea,  “  he 
does  not  know  that  he  is  getting  chilled  ;  we  must 
put  his  cloak  around  him.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be 
disturbed  if  we  do  it  ?  ” 

“  We  should  have  done  it  before,  dear  Leanthea,” 
said  Nerea.  “  It  is  now  time  to  stop  our  Praxiteles 
from  hurting  himself  with  too  much  labor  ; —  he 
will  ruin  his  eyes,  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  him  ; 
see  the  dear  suicide,  how  he  is  resolved  to  go  on  all 
night.  Let  us  stop  him ;  and  then  Plato  may 
arouse  himself.” 

“  Heighho !  these  philosophers,  whom  we  rever¬ 
ence,  and  these  men  of  genius  of  a  more  elegant 
stamp,  whom  we  love,  —  would  they  not  be  cheer¬ 
less  companions  for  us  ?  think  of  it,”  said  Hermi- 
one ;  “  wert  thou  wedded  to  this  absent-minded 
votary  of  the  beautiful,  my  Nerea,  would  thy  beauty 
keep  him  by  thy  side,  and  win  from  him  the  sweet 
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expressions  of  love  that  he  knows  well  to  lavish, 
when  he  is  Praxiteles,  and  not  a  sculpturing- 
machine  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  thou  questionest  with  reason.  Much  as  I 
love  him,  I  should  dread  his  neglect.  But  we  may 
therefore  be  the  more  content  to  accept  those  whom 
our  parents  select  for  us.” 

“  Out  upon  their  elections,”  exclaimed  Lean- 
thea  ;  “  I  would  rather  sit  by  Praxiteles,  though  he 
were  unconscious  of  my  presence,  as  now  he  is,  than 
to  be  caressed  by  a  soulless  worldling,  with  all  the 
love  his  selfishness  could  spare  for  me.  I  would 
rather  wed  our  dear  old  Plato,  than  a  great  man 
of  wealth,  with  his  inelegant  pomposity.” 

“  Poor  Leanthea  !  thou  lovest  not  as  our  master 
hath  taught  thee  to  love ;  but  as  women  love  who 
would  be  glad  of  the  caresses  thou  despisest.” 

“  And  thou,  that  lovest  more  wisely,  wouldst 
give  me  Praxiteles,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
such  foolish  love  as  mine  ?  ” 

The  mouitress  kissed  her  friend  and  dropped  a 
tear. 

“  Now,  if  you  love  so  well,  let  us  stop  our  poor 
friend  from  hurting  his  eyes,”  said  the  discreet 
Hermione. 

And  they  arose,  and  raised  their  modulated 
voices ;  but  the  sculpturing-machine  went  on  with 
its  work.  They  descended  and  fell  upon  him ; 
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wrested  from  him  his  tools ;  embraced  him,  covered 
his  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  bade  him  wake  up ; 
and,  after  much  amiable  scolding,  forced  him  to 
desist. 

Meantime,  the  statue,  Plato,  happened  to  catch 
the  idea  that  something  before  his  bodily  eyes,  re¬ 
quired  his  notice :  so  he  attempted  to  get  up,  and 
with  difficulty  succeeded  ;  and  straightened  out  his 
limbs  ;  and  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him. 

“Now  my  good  master,  that  carest  not  a  thought 
for  me,”  said  Leanthea,  as  she  helped  him  to  put  on 
his  cloak,  and  kissed  his  reverend  forehead,  “  tell 
me  why  thou  wilt  not  share  thy  speculations  with 
us,  but  wilt  ever  muse  alone,  and  transport  thyself 
- —  thy  real  self  —  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
sky,  and  leave  us,  poor  disciples  of  thine,  here  upon 
the  earth,  with  a  man  as  absent  from  the  body  as 
thyself?” 

“Tut!  my  dear;  were  I  to  forego  communion 
with  the  spirit,  and  yield  to  your  enticements,  should 
I  find  wisdom  for  my  favorites?  thyself  among 
them  ?  Hold  thy  sweet  tongue ;  and  thou  shalt 
presently  hear  a  discourse  that  shall  reward  thee  and 
thy  companions  for  the  respectful  and  patient  re¬ 
gard  ye  have  learned  to  pay  to  my  moods  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Praxiteles,  thou  hast  set  me  upon  a  sublime 
meditation  !  Sit  you  down,  all  of  you,  and  I  will 
endeavor,  in  our  evening’s  talk,  to  open  your  minds 
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to  something  that  shall  tend  to  advance  you  in  the 
esoteric  wisdom  I  havo  deemed  you  worthy  to  share.” 

“  Reverend  master,”  said  Nerea,  “  wilt  deign  to 
think  about  the  wants  of  thy  mortal  body,  and  take 
this  cup  of  wine,  and  this  bread,  and  these  nice 
little  matters,  which  we  foolish  creatures  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  thee  ?  ” 

“  Thou  art  right,  my  pert  Nerea ;  we  must  not 
forget  even  the  humblest  part  of  our  nature.  Mix 
me  plenty  of  water  with  the  wine ;  for  it  is  not  well 
to  excite  the  material  into  too  much  activity,  lest  it 
overpower  the  spiritual.” 

“And  thou,  my  Praxiteles,”  said  Nerea,  “hast 
exhausted  thy  strength  ?  Until  we  arrested  thy  work, 
thou  wert  as  a  giant ;  now  thou  art  as  a  child.” 

“  Diana,  save  him  !  ”  exclaimed  Leanthca  and 
Ilermione,  in  alarm.  And  they  hovered  over  him, 
and  laid  him  upon  cushions,  and  made  him  get  into 
the  easiest  position. 

“  Poor  fellow  !  how  fatigued  he  is  !  ” 

“  Thou  speakest  tenderly,  my  Lcanthea ;  thy 
kindness  will  revive  me ;  it  is  well  to  be  fatigued, 
if  those  we  love  will  thus  gently  minister  to  our 
weariness.”  There  was  a  tear  upon  his  cheek ; 
whether  from  his  own  eye,  or  another’s,  could  not 
be  seen  ;  but  it  drew  forth  the  tenderness  of  Nerea 
and  Ilermione ;  and  they  kissed  his  brow,  as  none 
but  refined  Greek  maidens  could  kiss.  Even  the 
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wise  Plato  was  struck  with  the  elegance  and  delicacy 
of  their  performance,  and  sighed  for  days  long 
departed. 

“  My  dear  disciples :  I  rejoice  to  see  you  practice 
the  doctrines  I  have  taught  you  ;  —  doctrines  which 
the  world  cannot  perceive  nor  comprehend,  much 
less  practice.  How  it  rewards  me  to  see  you  thus 
loving;  and  you,  charming  girls,  thus  free  from 
jealousy,  and  from  the  common-place  love  of  the  unin¬ 
structed.  Praxiteles,  my  dear  fellow,  thou  hast  a 
noble  heart,  and  a  pure  one,  and  lovest  the  beautiful 
in  these  dear  girls,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  hast  no 
undue  tendency  to  the  worldly  schemes  thou  might- 
est  have  indulged,  before  I  taught  thee  the  nature 
and  sacredness  of  love  —  that  love  which  the  beauti¬ 
ful  engenders,  as  contradistinguished  from  that 
which  dreams  of  a  gentle  companion  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  home,  is  apt  to  excite,  when  one  is  caressed  as 
thou  art,  by  creatures  so  beautiful.  I  had  much 
trouble,  in  my  younger  days,  to  rise  above  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  animal  nature  —  I  mean  the  civilized 
and  refined  animal  nature  —  to  dominate  over  the 
spiritual.” 

“  I  endeavor,  my  Plato,  to  uphold  my  feelings  as 
thou  hast  directed.  And,  it  appears  to  me,  I  am 
much  aided  in  that  task  by  the  balance  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  These  loving  creatures  are  so  loving  —  so 
equally  loving — and  I  love  them  so  much,  and 
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solely  for  their  exquisite  beauty,  that  I  do  not  think 
of  settling  down,  like  an  untaught  person,  and 
building  an  impenetrable  wall  around  me  and  one  of 
these  loving  ones,  and  ceasing  to  worship  the  beauti¬ 
ful  with  undivided  devotion.” 

“  liight,  my  son ;  the  love  of  genius  like  thine, 
of  a  spirit  that  is  emancipated  from  the  body,  and 
sovereign  over  it,  though  dwelling  in  it,  —  the  love 
of  such  a  spirit,  directed  to  such  objects,  may  well 
hold  itself  aloof  from  the  seductive  influences  of  a 
lower  nature.  I  congratulate  myself  on  my  bril¬ 
liant  success  in  making  you  four,  and  a  few  others, 
so  alive  in  a  higher  sphere.  And  now,  my  children, 
listen,  and  I  will  tell  what  the  spirit  hath  revealed 
to  me.”  > 

“As  I  sate  observing  the  operation  of  thy  mind, 
while  thou  didst  gradually  yield  up  thy  whole  spirit 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  and  beautiful  idea 
thou  hast  embodied,  and  nearly  perfected,  —  so  far 
as  finite  mind  can  yet  attain  towards  perfection, — 
while  I  thus  contemplated  the  artist  and  his  position, 
the  Spirit  came  to  me,  and  revealed  to  my  contem¬ 
plation,  the  Supreme  Artist,  whose  infinite  genius 
shall  ever  renew  and  enlarge  and  exalt  our  love  and 
admiration,  as  our  taste  becomes  developed  and  re¬ 
fined.  Thou,  an  artist  of  finite  mind,  hast  indeed 
attained  to  such  conception  of  the  beautiful,  in  shape, 
as  must  delight  all  who  are  awakened';  but  as  thou 
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often  lamentest,  when  thy  best  is  accomplished,  it 
doth  but  suggest  a  vision  more  gloriously  beautiful, 
which  thy  steady  contemplation  cannot  bring  dis - 
tinctly  to  thy  view.  But  now  pursue  we  this  clue  ! 
By  thy  constant  and  concentrated  attention  and  con¬ 
templation,  thou  wilt  develope  this  vision  into  dis¬ 
tinctness  ;  and  wilt  embody  it  for  the  admiration  of 
future  ages.  What  then  ?  Then  a  new  vision,  still 
more  gloriously  beautiful,  shall  woo  thee,  and  so  on 
forever  ;  each  truth  discovered  —  brought  into  dis¬ 
tinctness- —  though  it  be  imperfect  truth,  shall  de¬ 
velope  and  strengthen  thy  mind,  even  as  the  geome¬ 
trician,  in  one  truth  discovered,  finds  strength,  as 
well  as  ground,  for  the  discovery  of  more  truth ;  so 
in  the  stretch  of  the  spirit  to  comprehend  and  behold 
the  beautiful,  each  advance  brings  into  view  the  dis¬ 
tant  and  indistinct  appearances  of  other  and  higher 
beauties.  And  so  must  it  be  forever ;  since  none 
but  the  Supreme  Artist  can  reach  to  absolute  per¬ 
fection. ’’ 

“  But  not  in  shape  alone,  doth  the  Infinite  Su¬ 
preme  Artist  work  —  not  alone  in  that  which  we. 
behold  with  the  eye ;  nor  in  the  harmonious  sounds 
of  music ;  nor  in  the  odors  of  flowers,  or  in  the  de¬ 
lights  of  taste  and  touch ;  nor  alone  in  the  sublimer 
realm  of  emotion,  and  such  affection  as  we  may  yet 
conceive ;  —  but  in  all  these,  and  in  more,  that  we  not 
yet  dream  of,  doth. he  work.  Picture,  for  example, 
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this  Power,  creating  anew  this  Queen  of  Beauty, 
this  Ideal  of  womanly  perfection,  —  -which  poets 
have  conceived.  and  sung,  and  thou  hast  here  em¬ 
bodied.  IIow  would  he  astonish  and  ravish  thee ! 
llow  wouldst  thou  despair,  even  if  it  did  not  trans¬ 
cend  thy  taste,  and  by  the  wideness  of  its  departure 
from  thy  conception,  offend  thee  as  false  !  Pursuing 
thus  our  clue,  we  find  that  in  the  future  -which  the 
immortal  spirit  shall  enjoy,  new  beauties,  new  ex¬ 
cellences,  new  truths,  in  eternal  succession,  shall  be 
brought,  first  into  visionary  dimness,  thence  into  clear 
conception  and  inward  beholding ;  and  with  every 
new  advance,  shall  the  power  of  appreciation  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  the  love  thou  now  feelest  for  that  lesser 
beauty  thou  findest  and  conceivest,  is  l>ut  as  the  faint 
shadowing  of  the  love  thou  shalt  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  beauties  thou  shalt  find  in  the  works 
of  the  Supreme  Artist,  or  contemplate  directly  in 
the  Infinite  mind,  when  thy  spirit  shall  have  attain¬ 
ed  the  power  of  communion  with  it.” 

“  And  what,”  asked  Praxiteles,  “  can  retard  or 
accelerate  our  attainment  of  the  power  of  perception, 
and  appreciation,  and  enjoyment,  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  thee,  shall  gradually  be  attained,  as  now  we 
gradually  attain  to  skill  in  art,  and  to  refinement  in 
taste  ?  ” 

“  Want  of  attention  can  retard ;  diverted  attention 
in  less  measure  can  retard;  rightly  directed  atten- 
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tion  can  accelerate,  our  acquisition  of  truth ;  and 
truth  is  the  creative  power  of  mind.  Could  the  Su¬ 
preme  Artist,  whose  infinite  genius  produced  what¬ 
ever  we  see,  have  done  for  us  more  than  to  give  the 
capacity  to  know,  our  case  might  have  been  differ¬ 
ent  ;  but  as  we  now  find  ourselves,  each  must  know 
for  himself — none,  not  even  the  Infinite,  can  know 
for  him  ;  hence,  my  children,  be  careful  how  you  di¬ 
rect  your  attention,  and  how  you  admit,  as  true,  the 
doctrines  of  the  materialist  multitude,  or  the  notions 
your  inferior  nature  might  incline  you  to  adopt. 
Above  all,  practice  the  truth  you  know ;  for  as  thy 
sedulous  practice  in  art,  my  Praxiteles,  doth  help 
thee  to  higher  conceptions  of  beauty,  so  shall  the 
doing  of  what  is  right,  help  thee  to  the  kimving  of 
what  is  right  —  that  is,  to  truth.  Conceive,  now, 
what  would  be  the  felicity  of  the  world,  if  all  loved 
each  other  as  you  love.” 

“  Vastly  happy,  my  Plato answered  Praxiteles ; 
“but  how  can  stupid  people,  who  have  neither  beau¬ 
ty,  nor  perception  of  beauty,  love  each  other  ?  I 
don’t  mean  to  ask  how  they  interchange  services, 
and  treat  each  other  as  if  they  loved,  hoping  for  sim¬ 
ilar  treatment  in  return ;  but,  my  Nerea,  could  I 
love  thee,  as  thou  well  knowest  I  do,  wert  thou 
not  beautiful  in  body  and  spirit  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  not.  And  when  the  rounded  cheeks  have 
fallen  into  straight  lines  and  angles,  wilt  then  love 
me  ?” 
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“Our  days  of  love  may  then  have  departed,  so 
far  as  the  beautiful  in  form  is  the  foundation  of  our 
love  ;  but  my  Nerea  will  still  be  lovely,  even  when 
the  material  envelope  hath  withered  and  fallen. 
Thou  distrustest  my  love !  Thou  wrongest  me ! 
Look  at  my  statue  ;  is  it  mere  shape  ?  is  there  no 
expression  in  it  of  the  spirit  ?  no  assurance  for  thee 
that  I  see  through  thy  material  veil,  and  know  thee, 
my  Nerea  ?  ” 

“  Why  then  askest  how  they  can  love,  who  have 
not  beauty  nor  taste  ?  May  they  not  see  into  each 
other’s  souls  ?  ” 

“  The  beautiful,  thou  well  knowest,  is  in  the  spirit, 
chiefly.  I  am  grieved,  to  fear  that  thou  not  findest 
the  soul’s  expression  in  my  statues,  though  thou 
often  flatterest  me,  so  as  to  make  me  believe  thou 
dost.” 

“  Fear  not,”  said  Nerea  ;  and  she  embraced  the 
afflicted  artist-lover  so  tenderly,  that  he  believed 
her,  and  was  comforted. 

“  Prettily  done,  my  Nerea  !”  said  Plato.  “  Thou 
sweetly  consolest  whom  thou  lightly  afflictest.  — 
Heigh  ho  !  this  kind  of  love,  revealed  to  me  by  the 
Spirit,  and  taught  by  me  to  you,  my  dears,  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  emotion ;  it  is  the  immortal  life  of  the  soul. 
I  not  yet  fully  comprehend  it ;  but  contemplation 
will  bring  it  more  and  more  to  my  mind ;  and  I 
will  doubtless  explain  it  to  you  more  fully  hereafter. 
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Meantime,  love  on,  and  not  offend  each  other  in  any 
matter.  But,  Praxiteles,  to  answer  thy  question, 
I  confess  it  hath  not  yet  been  revealed  to  me,  but  I 
will  adduce  such  reasons  as  my  frequent  meditations 
have  suggested.  ” 

“As  to  what  may  be  possible  to  those  who  have 
not  this  vitality  and  ebulliency  of  spirit,  upon  which 
I  predicate  the  possibility  of  spiritual  development, 
and  of  that  susceptibility  of  impressions  from 
the  beautiful,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  love  that 
is  contradistinguished  from  the  inferior,  yet  very 
respectable  affection  which  honest  and  decent  people 
feel  for  their  household  partners,  —  as  to  whether 
people  without  this  vitality  can  love  at  all,*  in 
this  higher  sense,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  to  hazard 
an  opinion ;  because  I  cannot  tell  whether  such 
truth  as  such  persons  can  comprehend,  will  ever 
produce  the  modes  of  action  that  are  essential  to  this 
desired  end.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  it  be  the  same 
spirit  —  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  it  is  not  which 
apprehends  the  beautiful,  and  yet  subjects  itself  to 
abject  servitude  to  the  body.  Could  I  be  assured  that 
it  is  one  and  the  same  spirit,  then  I  should  venture 
to  maintain  that,  sooner  or  later,  new  modes  of  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  excited,  by  careful  instruction,  if  not 
by  original  action,  or  by  the  effect  of  outward  ob¬ 
jects.  However  this  may  be,  we  may  now  affirm 
that  there  are  some  who  are  so  far  made  alive  and 
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developed,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  them  compre¬ 
hend  and  feel  these  truths,  as  you  feel  them,  and  to 
unite  them  into  societies,  or  schools,  such  as  we  now- 
have  to  a  small  extent.  In  these,  our  schools,  we 
teach  the  doctrines,  which  we  term  esoteric  ;  and  by 
this  teaching  we  produce,  more  and  more,  the  union 
of  spirit,  —  such  union,  my  dear  children,  as  I  see  in 
you ;  such  perfect  devotion  to  each  other’s  well¬ 
being,  especially  such  assiduity  in  speaking  from 
soul  to  soul.  My  dears,  none  of  your  smiling,  if  I 
shed  a  tear  or  so  ;  well,  you  shed  tears  also ;  —  tears, 
not  of  pain, - ”  * 

“  Dear  old  master !  ”  exclaimed  the  sympathizing 
disciples,  as  they  lovingly  embraced  the  good  old 
man. 

u  Well,  well,  that  will  do;  caress  each  other,  if 
your  dear  hearts  are.  not  sufficiently  relieved. 
Where  was  I,  when  my  feelings  overcame  me  ?  Ah, 
yes,  yes !  this  esoteric  teaching,  which  we  strictly 
keep  secret  from  the  multitude,  lest  it  should  do 
them  harm,  in  consequence  of  their  misunderstand¬ 
ing  it,  will  liberate  the  soul  from  its  groundless  fears, 
and  in  this  freed  condition  it  will,  gradually, —  for  all 
its  changes  are  gradual,  —  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful ;  and  being  thus  susceptible  to  spiritual 
beauty,  as  the  eye  may  be  gradually  improved  in  its 
susceptibility  to  beauty  of  color,  it  will  find  in  this 
new  source  of  pleasure  a  counterpoise  to  the  pleasures 
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of  the  senses.  Not,  then,  merely-  from  considera¬ 
tion  of  advantage  will  the  spirit  hold  itself  aloof 
from  sensual  indulgences,  but  from  a  stronger  incli¬ 
nation,  resulting  from  a  greater  pleasure ;  and  this 
in  addition  to  whatever  advantages  prudence  may 
suggest.  Thus,  thou  seest,  Praxiteles,,  that  though 
we  may  not  affirm  that  all  can  attain  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  we  deem  essential  to  high  *  felicity,  we  may  at 
least  form  in  the  world  a  society  of  the  regenerated 
few,  from  which  we  may  exclude  all  who  live  in  con¬ 
formity — -however  decent  and  prudent  — to  mere 
bodily  wants  and  sensuous  tastes.  Have  I  made 
myself  understood  ?  ” 

“As  to  the  society  of  the  few,  who  are  capable  of 
loving  the  beautiful,  I  understand  thee  well,”  an¬ 
swered  the  sculptor ;  “  but  what  I  doubted,  and 
thou  seemest  to  doubt,  is,  whether  in  any  time,  or  in 
any  future  state,  the  greater  number  will  be  of  this 
society ;  and  whether  much  general  happiness  can 
exist,  even  with  the  few,  unless  these  shocking 
creatures  be  kept  altogether  away  from  them. 
There  is  Apicius,  a  handsome  fellow,  and  somewhat 
witty  and  agreeable ;  but  he  eats  garlicks,  onions, 
and  other  terrible  things ;  who  could  endure  the 
company  of  such  a  person  ?  ” 

“  Pshaw !  it  needs  no  spiritual  development  to 
cure  such  bad  taste  as  this.  The  youth  is  of  vulgar 
origin,  and  not  yet  old  enough  to  think  of  civilizing 
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himself.  He  will  by-and-by  arrive  at  common 
sense,  in  regard  to  manners ;  then  he  will  eschew 
things  that  render  him  disagreeable.” 

“And  thinkest  such  a  sensual  person  can  ever 
love  the  beautiful  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  venture  to  affirm,  but  I  venture  to 
hope,  that  it  is  possible  to  inspire  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  even  in  such  a  case.  But  I  think  we 
must  be  lenient  to  such  people,  and  endure  their 
offensivencss  in  a  measure,  because  there  must  be 
some  pleasure  to  serve  as  motive  for  activity ;  and 
they  who  lack  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  may 
be  better  off  with  the  aid  of  sensual  stimulants 
than  without  it.  We  see  all  around  us  a  disposition 
to  discover  existing  qualities,  even  in  the  most 
nauseous  substances,  —  nay,  even  in  the  most 
poisonous.  Besides  this  reason,  which  appeals  to 
our  better  feelings,  there  is  another  which  may 
affect  our  interests  :  these  garlick-eaters  set  up  a 
barrier  between  themselves  and  the  more  refined, 
and  thus  help  to  keep  up  that  separation  of  the  evil 
from  the  good,  without  which  the  mouths  of  the 
good  would  be  sealed,  by  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  well  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  Were  there 
not  this  necessity,  our  esoteric  doctrines  would  differ 
less  from  what  we  teach  among  the  initiated.” 

“  What  saith  our  Hermione  to  this  charitable  and 
prudent  view  of  the  garlick-eating  gentry  ?  ”  asked 
Praxiteles. 
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Hermione  blushed  and  looked  as  vexed  as  such 
a  gentle  creature  could  look.  “  Hold  thy  dear 
tongue,”  she  replied. 

“  What,  what  ?  what’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  the 
philosopher. 

Hermione  blushed  more  deeply,  and  answered, 
“  Let  Praxiteles  tell ;  ”  at  the  same  time  bursting 
into  tears  and  falling  upon  his  bosom. 

“  What  ailest  my  Hermione  ?  Surely  I  know 
nothing  that  should  thus  trouble  thee;  surely  I 
know  nothing  to  tell;  canst  suppose  I  would  say 
aught  to  wound  thee  thus  ?  ”  and  he  too  burst  into 
tears.  Nor  did  the  others,  even  the  great  master, 
altogether  refrain  from  weeping.  We  in  this  age  of 
more  stoicism,  perhaps  of  more  manliness,  may  deem 
such  expression  too  puerile  to  be  related ;  but  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  manners  did  not  disallow,  much 
less  despise,  the  unrestrained  expression  of  such 
emotion,  unless  the  cause  of  it  were  inadequate. 
Paseli,  in  commenting  upon  a  frigid  criticism  on  a 
work  of  Greek  art,  observed  that  the  Greeks  had 
not,  like  the  Homans,  learned  to  steel  their  counte¬ 
nances,  and  if  possible  their  hearts,  against  the 
emotions  which  only  pride  can  disapprove.  Even 
almost  in  our  own  day,  Adam  Smith  observed  that 
it  was  not  unfrequent,  and  not  deemed  a  disgrace, 
for  a  young  French  nobleman,  at  court,  to  weep  on 
being  refused  the  command  of  a  regiment.  It  will 
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not,  then,  be  deemed  improper  in  a  sketch  of  ancient 
manners  and  opinions,  to  adhere  to  well-known 
truth  in  this  respect.  But  tears,  even  then,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  were  soon  succeeded  by  smiles.  Her- 
mione  kissed  her  penitent  friend,  and  acquitted  him 
of  all  intent  to  annoy  her  by  such  mischievous 
questions  as  less  delicate  persous  sometimes  indulge 
in,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  dragged  into 
the  court  of  love,  whether  they  will  or  will  not. 
She  turned  laughingly  to  Nerea,  and  said : 

“  I  cannot  have  secrets  from  my  dear  master,  and 
my  dear  friends ;  tell  them  what  the  matter  is.” 

“  Matter !  ”  exclaimed  the  playful  Nerea  ;  “  thou 
hast  touched  a  tender  spot :  bless  thee,  my  cruel 
friend :  didst  not  know  that  Apicius  is  dying  for 
Ilermione,  and  she  is  dying  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and 
that  the  cruel  old  people  are  determined  that  she 
shall  marry  him  ?  It’s  too  bad  —  too  —  t  — too  bad, 
it  is,”  sobbed  the  excited  girl,  “  too  bad  —  to  —  to 
make  our  dear  Ilermione  mar  —  marry  a  fellow  that 
eats  garlics.” 

The  whole  school  was  indignant.  The  master 
declared  it  contrary  to  reason,  and  hence  impossible. 
Praxiteles  pressed  the  persecuted  girl  to  his  heart, 
and  swore,  by  Venus,  and  all  the  most  beautiful 
goddesses  besides,  that  such  cruelty  should  never 
befall  her  ;  he  would  soon  receive  a  snug  competence 
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from  the  liberal  people  of  Cos,  and  his  humble 
home  should  be  at  her  feet,  —  and  so  forth. 

“  Tut,  tut,  ,my  dear,”  said  the  philosopher  ;  “  re¬ 
strain  these  secondary  emotions,  I  beseech  you. 
Uphold  your  spirits  in  the  region  of  pure  spiritual 
love ;  don’t  think  about  these  lower,  yet  very  re¬ 
spectable  emotions,  until  you  are  firmly  established 
in  the  higher.” 

“  But  will  they  make  our  poor  Hermione  marry 
such  a  shocking  barbarian  ?  ”  asked  Leanthea,  with 
a  martyr’s  resignation  ;  for  she  had  almost  resolved 
—  or  believed  she  had  —  to  resign  her  own  claims, 
to  save  her  friend  from  such  a  fate.  “  Oh,  what  a 
wick  —  w  —  wicked  world !  ” 

“  Hush,  hush  !  —  nonsense  !  ”  said  Plato.  “  I 
will  reason  with  the  worthy  people  ;  they  love  thee, 
my  sweet  Hermione :  they  will  not  insist,  if  thou 
not  lovest.  Let  us  now  drop  the  painful  subject,, 
and  recover  our  serenity,  and  keep  our  hearts  aloof 
from  these  lower  emotions.  Where  was  I,  when  we 
were  diverted  by  this  unfortunate  matter  ?  ” 

“  Hear  master,  are  we  not  too  agitated  now  to 
comprehend  thy  wisdom  ?  ”  asked  Nerea. 

“  Yes,  I  believe  so.  We  will  defer  the  matter 
until  to-morrow  evening.  Let  us  now  walk  by  the 
smooth-gliding  Ilyssus,  and  calm  our  troubled  spirits. 
See  how  the  moon  invites  us.” 
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So  they  went  forth.  The  philosopher  was  much 
concerned  lest  the  sudden  impulse,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  given  to  the  softer  feelings  of  his  disci¬ 
ples,  should  prematurely  lead  to  a  less  sublime 
devotion  than  that  which  he  designed  to  inspire.  It 
was  obvious  to  him  that  the  accomplished  and  beau¬ 
tiful  man  of  genius  was  devotedly  beloved  by  the 
three  maidens,  whom  his  philosophy  had  led  into 
what,  in  modern  times,  would  be  considered  an  un¬ 
promising  predicament ;  and  that  this  devoted  love 
was  returned,  with  a  fervor  that  might  have  been 
well  in  a  land  where  polygamy  was  allowed,  but 
which,  in  Athens,  would  prove  his  misfortune,  as 
well  as  theirs,  if  he  should  fail  to  give  a  purely 
spiritual  turn  to  all  their  hearts.  Nor  was  the 
£reat  teacher  himself  without  much  of  that  affection 
which  virtue  seldom  inspires  when  unaided  by  beau¬ 
ty  ;  but  for  himself,  and  an  amount  of  the  love  his 
fair  disciples  would  feel  for  a  man  of  his  age,  he 
felt  no  concern :  was  he  not  secure,  in  the  panoply 
of  high  principles,  against  all  danger  that  his  learned 
affection  could  fall  into  the  common-place  ? 

The  sculptor  led  the  afflicted  and  matchlessly 
beautiful  Ilermione — it  was  generously  agreed  that 
he  should  console  her.  They  walked  in  advance  of 
their  companions,  by  the  stream  made  forever 
memorable  and  sacred  by  the  genius'  of  unrivalled 
poets,  and  the  fame  of  philosophers,  statesmen, 
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artists,  warriors,  and  men  of  unfettered  intellect, 
who  in  an  age  of  almost  universal  barbarism  shone 
gloriously  bright,  and  gave  an  example  that  has 
been  held  up  before  all  succeeding  people,  until  its 
triteness  has  dimmed  its  lustre,  and  none  will 
earnestly  follow  it.  If  in  this  wealthy  city,  with 
overflowing  means,  we  had  one  man  like  Pericles, 
and  a  class  like  the  thirty  thousand  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens,  what  might  we  not  hope,  with  our  greater 
light?  But  with  simplicity  of  manners,  and  with 
unaffected  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  quick  devotion 
to  the  nation’s  fame,  the  spirit  has  departed  that 
made  Athens  immortal,  and  the  speculating  race  has 
succeeded.  Philosophy  and  poetry  had  elevated 
man  to  the  highest  point  to  which  he  seemed  capa¬ 
ble  of  rising,  without  a  true  knowledge  of  his  des¬ 
tiny,  and  his  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  They 
could  not  uphold  him  —  but  not  until  religion  really 
penetrates  the  spirits  of  men,  will  it  effect  even  so 
much  as  mere  human  genius  effected  in  that  early 
period. 

Praxiteles  was  one  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  that 
glorious  age  of  Athens.  He  was  devoted  to  all 
that  could  refine  and  enoble,  and  scorned  all  the 
aims  and  devices  by  which,  in  subsequent  times,  art 
and  literature  have  been  degraded.  He  loved  art, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  means  it  might 
yield  him  to  indulge  appetites  which  he  knew  the 
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necessity  of  restraining,  and  to  purchase  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  those  whose  company  he  deemed  a  tax 
upon  the  time  he  wished  to  devote  to  the  cultivated 
few,  into  whose  secret  society  he  had  long  been 
initiated,  and  by  whom  he  had  ever  been  beloved. 
And  it  needs  not  to  be  said,  to  those  who  have 
seen  and  can  appreciate  the  beautiful  works  of  his 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he  must  have 
possessed  all  the  refinements  which  distinguish  the 
true  gentleman  from  the  man  without  refinement, 
whom  wealth  and  fashion  and  public  adulation  sets 
up,  for  the  envy  of  those  who  know  not  to  seek  for 
worthier  objects.  Nor  need  it  be  said  that  they  to 
whom  he  professed  that  refined  friendly  love  which 
was  inculcated  by  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  as 
Christian  love  is  now  inculcated,  were  not  unworthy 
of  this  regard  from  such  an  arbiter  of  beauty. 

If  a  student  of  the  Christian  system  will  imagine 
what  his  love  may  be,  in  a  future  state,  for  those 
whose  vices  and  deformities  have  been  put  away, 
and  whose  beauties,  mental  and  bodily  —  if  such 
there  may  be  —  have  been  developed  and  increased 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  conception,  even  then  he 
will  imperfectly  conceive,  unless  his  taste  be  more 
developed  than  we  often  find,  the  strong  affection 
of  those  who  were  allied,  not  indeed  by  the  hope  of 
future  felicity,  and  by  the  duty  of  bringing  into  the 
fold,  all,  though  even  the  humblest,  who  seek  the 
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benefit  of  Christianity ;  but  by  the  enjoyment  of 
excellences  already  attained,  and  from  whose  para¬ 
dise  were  rigidly  excluded  all  who  did  not  possess- 
the  virtues  and  powers  of  pleasing,  which  were 
deemed  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  admission. 
They,  from  the  materials  within  their  reach,  set 
about  forming  such  a  paradise  as  Calvinists  imagine 
for  a  future  state. 

This  visionary  scheme  of  salvation  —  for  such  it 
was  —  could  not  but  mingle,  with  abstract  love  of 
the  beautiful,  much  of  what  our  philosopher  re¬ 
garded  as  an  inferior  kind  of  love ;  and  such,  in  a 
degree  that  caused  much  bitterness  of  grief,  though 
none  of  discontent,  was  the  mutual  and  devoted  love 
which  our  philosopher  had  fostered  in  the  hearts  of 
his  confiding  young  disciples.  We  may  not  apply 
to  the  case,  in  their  licentious  sense,  the  words  of 
Byron, 

“  Oh  Plato,  Plato  !  you  have  paved  the  way, 

With  your  confounded  phantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct,  by  the  fancied  sway 
Your  system  feigns  o’er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers  : - ” 

but,  in  a  less  objectionable  sense,  they  express  tole¬ 
rably  well  the  tendency  of  these  sentimentalities. 
And  of  this  tendency  the  philosopher  had  a  strug¬ 
gling  suspicion,  which  he  resolutely  repressed ;  nor 
was  Praxiteles  without  much  concern  as  to  the  pain 
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it  might  cause  to  his  beautiful  friends.  When  he 
and  Plato  were  alone  together,  he  would  often  shed 
tears,  and  say,  “  Poor  Nerea !  poor  Ilermione ! 
poor  dear  Leanthea  !  what  if  they  should  find  none 
to  marry  them,  whom  they  can  love  as  the  dear  kind 
girls  love  me!” 

“  Disturb  not  thyself,  dear  honest  Praxiteles ; 
I  shall  not  fail  to  fortify,  with  redeeming  principles 
of  philosophy,  the  minds  of  my  beloved  disciples ; 
thine  as  well  as  theirs.  As  for  the  love  I  inculcate, 
be  not  afraid  it  will  hurt  them  or  thee ;  the  worst 
that  can  befal  is,  that  they  may  not  marry  mere 
civilized  animals ;  and  that,  as  thou  and  I  know, 
will  be  no  small  salvation  for  them.” 

They  walked  in  a  secluded  but  beautiful  place, 
which  the  fastidious  taste  of  Praxiteles  had  selected 
for  his  morning  exercise,  and  his  evening  rambles 
with  his  friends.  The  crescent  moon  gave  sufficient 
light,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  feeling  of  retire¬ 
ment,  by  bringing  into  view  many  others,  who,  at 
no  great  distance,  were  enjoying  an  evening’s  walk. 
And,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  even  with  those  who 
possess  talent  as  well  as  great  powers  of  loquacity, 
they  were  almost  silent.  Incredible  and  ludicrous 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  —  to  those  whose 
literary  curiosity  has  not  led  them  to  study  the 
causes  of  the  distinctive  character  - of  Athenian 
cultivation,  —  they  were  really  in  distress.  They 
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looked  in  each  other’s  eyes,  by  the  faint  moonlight, 
and  saw  tears;  they  smiled  gratefully  for  each  oth¬ 
er’s  sympathy  ;  they  sighed,  and  said,  “  Dear  Her- 
mione  !  dear  Praxiteles  !  how  consoling  is  thy  love  !  ” 
If  any  lady  calls  for  a  fan,  or  smelling-bottle,  I 
beg  her  to  restrain  her  facetious  fancy,  and  seriously 
consider  what  she  might  herself  say  in  such  a  case. 

“  My  Hermione,  we  must  suffer  much  in  this 
world  of  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  and  bad  taste. 
In  a  future  world, — if  we  be  immortal,  as  our 
beloved  Plato  teaches,  —  we  may  hope  for  exemp¬ 
tion  from  evil ;  and  that  the  beautiful  will  reign 
supreme  over  all  things.  Thou  and  I,  and  our  dear 
friends,  and  many  more  whom  fortune  may  give  us, 
in  that  age  of  unselfish  love,  will  be  to  each  other 
fountains  of  eternal  delight.  Then,  0  my  beloved 
Hermione,  will  thy  poor  friend  attain  to  excellence 
in  art  that  shall  delight  thee,  as  thou  not  dreamesfc 
now,  on  looking  at  his  feeble  efforts.” 

“  Nay,  nay !  tell  me  not  of  thy  present  imper¬ 
fections.  Can  I  ever  admire  thee  more  ?  can  I  ever 
love  thee  more  ?  ” 

“  If  not  love  me  more,  sweet  Hermione,  thou 
mayest  more  rejoice  with  me,  when  thou  seest  me 
attain  to  excellence  that  I  now  but  faintly  conceive. 
Why  lovest  me  now,  beautiful  Hermione  ?  ” 

“  Can  he  whose  unrivalled  genius  ever  brings 
forth  new  and  surprising  beauties,  and  whose  gentle 
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heart  melts  at  the  woe  of  others,  ask  why  he  is 
beloved  ?  ” 

“And  were  his  genius  greater,  and  his  unstable 
heart  better,  would’st  not  love  him  more  ?  ” 

“  If  capable  of  loving  more,  I  would  love  thee 
more,  even  as  thou  art !  ” 

“  Ah,  beware  !  rest  not  content  with  present  ex¬ 
cellence.  I  tremble  lest  they  who  love  me  now, 
should  become  indifferent  when  developed  taste 
shall  make  them  aware  of  my  imperfections,  and  the 
splendor  of  greater  genius  eclipse  the  faint  ray 
of  mine.  Thou  lowest  me ;  therefore  encourage 
me !  Believe  that  thou  has  power  to  make  firm 
the  faltering  heart,  and  give  hope  to  despair.  Art 
thou  not  mine,  am  I  not  thine,  while  yon  stars  float 
in  their  azure  sea  ?  Shall  not  we,  and  all  who  wor¬ 
ship  the  Beautiful  Spirit,  grow  wiser  and  more  love¬ 
ly  forever  ?  Shall  we  not,  now,  in  this  chrysalis 
state  of  being,  hope  for  each  other,  and  cheer  each 
other  in  the  dark  and  rugged  way  ?  Ye  are  my  in¬ 
spires,  ye  beautiful  and  loving  friends ;  you  I  ever 
see  and  believe  in ;  the  Invisible  Spirit  I  sometimes 
doubt  of,  and  am  prone  to  disbelieve  in,  when  I  most 
need  encouragement.” 

“  I  dare  not  hope,  —  I  only  dream,  —  that  in 
yon  starry  sphere,  when  this  decaying  body  shall 
have  fallen  off,  I  shall  be  with  thee  forever,  —  and 
with  the  dear  friends  who  love  us.  Yet  how 
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enchanting  is  this,  Nerea !  would  that  some  god 
might  assure  us  of  its  truth  !  ” 

“  Plato  hath  said  that,  even  now,  he  can  some¬ 
times  commune  with  the  Spirit,  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being;  and  that  it  doth 
reveal  to  him  that  the  virtuous  are  immortal.” 

“  I  would  hope  !  ” 

“  Hope !  my  Hermione  ;  for  thyself,  for  me,  for 
all  we  love  —  for  all  who  struggle  against  the  animal 
dominionrand  obey  the  Beautiful  Spirit!  ” 

“  Show  me,  beloved  Praxiteles,  the  ground  of 
such  a  hope !  seek  we  together,  the  truth  yet  unre¬ 
vealed!  Who  made  yon  stars,  this  beautiful  earth, 
and  thee,  good,  generous,  loving  Praxiteles,  and  all 
the  good  and  wise  ?  Could  they  have  come  without 
a  cause  ?  ” 

“  I  bum  to  know  !  Who  can  teach  us,  if  not  our 
good  and  wise  Plato  ?  I  feel  much  hope  when  he 
teaches  of  the  Pervading  Spirit ;  and  yet  despair 
when  my  own  lightless  mind  dwells  alone  in  such 
meditation.” 

“  Cherish  we  the  Beautiful  and  Good  !  and  may 
the  Eternal  Power  bring  us  to  the  good  we  seek ! 
Here  comes  our  loved  master ;  he  will  aid  us.” 

“  Hear  Plato,  thou  didst  tell  us  of  the  Supreme 
Artist ;  and  we  interrupted  thee  with  our  frivolities ; 
wilt  now  resume  thy  discourse  ?  ”  asked  Praxiteles. 

“  Yes,  yes !  the  hour,  and  this  beautiful  scene  are 
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propitious.  Where  was  I,  when  you  diverted  my 
spirit  from  its  mood  ?  Let  me  recollect.  Ah ! 
Well,  never  mind  the  exact  order  of  the  discourse  ; 
I  can,  at  another  time,  supply  whatever  deficiencies 
there  may  be.  Ahem  !  ” 

“  I  taught  you  that  all  we  see,  is  the  work  of 
whom,  for  instruction’s  sake,  I  call  the  Supreme 
Artist.  Each  creature  is  his  work — ” 

“  IIow  can  it  be  ?  How  can  the  Supreme  Artist, 
that  in  many  things  attains  to  unapproachable  beau¬ 
ty,  in  others,  fail  so  monstrously  ?  ”  asked  the  sculp- 
turing-machine,  with  impetuosity. 

“  Be  not  hasty  —  not  rash  —  my  dear.  Have  I 
not  taught  thee  that  mind  is,  in  a  measure,  self- 
made  ?  If,  then,  it  be  often  badly  made,  it  is  not 
more  unaccountable,  than  that  thy  first  statues  were 
so  badly  made  that  thou  wilt  not  now  look  at  them. 
Thou,  a  created  artist,  art  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
Uncreated  Artist,  so  far  as  thy  capacity  to  know 
and  to  love  is  concerned ;  but  so  far  as  thy  actual 
knowing  and  loving  are  concerned,  and  thy  self¬ 
development  therein  involved,  thou  hast  created 
thyself.  Thou  knowest,  feelest,  lovest ;  these  acts 
are  thine,  of  necessity ;  no  acts  of  another,  even  of 
the  Supreme  Artist,  can  develope  thee  ;  nor  leave  in 
thy  spirit  the  intelligence,  strength,  affection,  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  can  result  alone  from  thy  own  repeated 
acts.  ” 
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“  Consider,  now,  the  wonderful  foresight,  and  slow 
yet  certain  processes,  by  which  the  Supreme  Artist 
hath  made  this  exquisite  work; — blush,  but  listen 
seriously,  sweet  Nerea ;  for  I  am  serious.  I  shall 
not  go  back,  in  imagination,  to  that  time,  which 
must  have  been,  when  the  first  human  beings  arose 
from  his  hand,  perhaps  in  the  plenitude  of  beauty, 
but,  necessarily,  not  in  the  plenitude  of  intelligence. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  more  proximate  state  of  help¬ 
less  infancy.  The  mother’s  care  is  first  faintly 
recognised  and  felt ;  intelligence  grows,  from  repeat¬ 
ed  and  multiplied  acts  of  knowing  and  loving,  — ” 

“  Knowing  and  lusting,  in  most  cases ;  is  it  not, 
my  Plato?”  asked  the  artist,  ever  disputatious 
when  one  spoke  of  loving  what  his  fastidious  taste 
could  not  allow  to  be  beautiful. 

“  I  have  often  had  that  question  start  up  in  my 
mind,  and  been  perplexed  with  it.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  love  of  that  which  is  perceived  and 
loved  by  the  Spirit,  is  different  in  kind  from  those 
impressions  resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  bodily 
desires;  still,  I  opine  that  the  capacity  of  taste, 
while  yet  undeveloped,  may  and  will  take  impressions 
from  such  inferior  degrees  of  beauty  as  thou  deemest 
ugliness ;  and  that  the  impure  taste  thus  developed, 
or  the  misdeveloped  taste  thus  produced,  will  find  its 
corrective  in  after  life ;  if  the  mind,  from  its  con¬ 
sciousness  of  dependence  on  others,  shall  be  docile 
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and  attentive.  Thou,  by  thy  exquisite  statues,  wilt 
teach  millions  the  true  idea  of  the  beautiful,  in  every 
variety  of  human  shape ;  —  even  they  who,  for  a 
time,  misled  by  impure  taste,  may  admire  denatural¬ 
ized  forms,  shall  be  corrected  by  thy  works,  after 
long  struggling  against  their  influence  —  for  the 
mind  not  willingly  gives  up  its  standard  of  beauty 
or  truth.  But  —  where  was  I  ?  Ah  !  ” 

“  The  infant  artist  begins  its  wrork  of  self-making 
—  of  perceiving,  knowing,  loving;  yes,  and  of 
hating,  wrhich  I  will  sometime  explain.  Meantime 
the  physical  part  of  this  young  artist’s  work,  of 
eating,  digesting,  assimilating,  goes  on ;  and,  so  in 
many  years,  by  eating,  drinking,  assimilating,  exer¬ 
cising,  perceiving,  knowing,  reflecting,  loving,  and 
so  on,  this  infant  developes  itself  into  this  beautiful 
Nerea.  Now,  I  want  but  one  assurance  to  enable 
me  to  say,  that  all  will  become  beautiful  and  im¬ 
mortal,  —  that  is,  truly  developed ;  and  this  assur¬ 
ance,  that  all  will  sometime  become  wise ;  for,  as 
ye  must  be  conscious,  these  attainments  arc  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  the  result  of  knowing 
truth  theoretically,  as  an  antecedent  to  knowing 
practically.  This  joint  work  of  the  Supreme  Art¬ 
ist,  and  the  self-making  finite  artist,  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  artisan’s  work.  Let  us  take  the  vase- 
maker  :  he  first  makes  his  mould ;  next  he  fills  it 
with  plastic  clay,  which  receives  form  from  the 
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mould.  Now  no  one  will  deny  that,  though  the 
mould  doth  part  of  the  work,  the  man  who  made  it 
determines  the  work  to  be  done,  and  is  the  directing 
artist.  We  might  suppose  that,  in  an  analogous 
way,  the  Supreme  Artist  made  our  Nerea  ;  but  we 
find  in  this  loving  subject  an  active  and  erring 
power  of  direction,  and  we  cannot  now  affirm  that 
this  erring  power  will  ever  become  docile  and  teach¬ 
able,  and  submit  to  a  re-formation  of  its  mis-formed 
opinions,  tastes,  and  affections.” 

“  The  two  general  directions  this  erring  spirit 
may  take,  are,  towards  animality  and  towards 
spirituality.  Now,  I  do  not  affirm,  but  I  appre¬ 
hend  it  possible,  that  the  human  creature  may  make 
of  itself  either  an  animal  or  a  spirit.  If  the  latter, 
then  it  will  become  immortal ;  if  the  former,  then, 
so  far  as  I  can  discern,  it  must  go  the  way  of  all 
animal  organization,  and  cease  at  death.  Hence,  my 
children,  you  see  some  ground  for  fear,  and  some 
ground  for  hope,  in  regard  to  this  beautiful  doctrine 
of  immortality ;  and  you  see  why  we  do  not  admit 
gross  sensualists  into  our  society,  nor  teach  to  them 
our  esoteric  doctrines.” 

“  Having  on  this  point  briefly,  but  enough  for 
the  present,  stated  what  I  deem  the  truth,  or  nearly 
so,  I  will  now  attempt  to  penetrate  the  future. 
Our  Nerea,  contemplating  the  beautiful,  will  more 
and  more  distinctly  behold  and  love,  and  become 
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self-active,  or  self-motive.  I  may  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  reminding  you  that  the  young  mind> 
not  yet  capable  of  originating  wit,  can  more  or  less 
perceive  it ;  and  after  much  perception  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  if  the  mind  has  acquired  strength,  it  can 
conceive  or  originate  wit.  Or  I  may  remind  you 
that  thousands  can  receive  delight  from  the  statue 
of  our  friend,  yet  few  if  any  among  them  have 
power  to  originate  anything  so  beautiful.  Hence,  I 
say,  our  dear  self-developing  artist  will  more  and 
more  acquire  spiritual  strength  and  development, 
from  new  truth  received,  digested,  assimilated,  as 
she  hath  acquired  bodily  development  and  beauty 
from  the  material  elements.” 

“  What  may  be  the  perceptive  or  knowing  power 
of  the  fully  developed  spirit,  I  do  not  affirm.  We 
have  but  one  spiritual  sense,  —  to  speak  in  metaphor. 
Had  we  but  one  bodily  sense,  say  that  of  vision,  I 
question  whether  we  should  readily  acquire  true 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter,  or  under¬ 
stand  what  passes  before  us.  Yet  the  hues  and 
shades  of  nature  would  through  this  one  sense  enter 
our  minds.  So  it  may  be  with  what  comes  through 
our  spiritual  sense ;  we  may  not  know  whence  it  is. 
It  may  come  from  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  or  it 
may  be  originated  in  ourselves.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  who  steadily  contemplate  do  receive  from 
the  Creative  Spirit  their  first  perceptions  of  the 
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beautiful,  and  that  the  fully  developed  spirit  will 
distinguish  this  spirit  from  his  own  ;  that  is,  that  he 
will  know  the  spiritual  world  as  clearly  as  he  knows 
the  material  world.” 

“  But,  my  dears,  if  you  do  not  go  home  and  take 
refreshing  sleep,  your  beauty  will  not  keep  its  full 
perfection.  Let  us  go.” 

They  went  homeward,  chatting  more  cheerfully  ; 
for  the  philosopher  had  misgivings  as  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  result  of  his  sublime  instructions ;  he  feared 
they  had  not  been  clearly  understood,  and  he  thought 
he  perceived,  in  the  manner  of  his  hopeful  disciples, 
something  which  brought  to  mind  the  reveries  of 
his  own  youthful  days,  and  caused  apprehensions, 
that  his  hope,  his  pride,  and  his  philosophic  prin¬ 
ciples,  disinclined  him  to  avow.  Therefore  he 
changed  the  subject,  and  engaged  in  sprightly  con¬ 
versation,  upon  the  novelties  and  amusements  of  the 
day.  And  so  ended,  not  to  be  resumed  for  a  time, 
his  speculation  on  the  Supreme  Artist. 

Weeks  elapsed.  The  sculptor  toiled  with  his, 
wonted  energy,  and  with  that  severe  concentration 
of  attention  which  the  men  of  genius  of  that  age 
deemed  necessary  to  the  complete  success  of  mental 
labor.  To  preserve  this  concentration,  iEschylus 
retired  from  the  city  and  from  the  abodes  of  men, 
and  composed  many  of  his  works  in  caves,  that  no 
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thought  of  things  near  him  might  distract  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  —  an  expedient  not  convenient  for  a  sculptor, 
who  required  the  presence  of  models,  sometimes  of  a 
great  number  of  models.  This  power  Praxiteles 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  the 
utmost  pains  were  taken  by  our  three  friends  to 
refrain  from  all  that  could  disturb  him.  Plato  was 
a  frequent  visitor,  especially  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  day,  and  the  evenings  were  usually  spent  in  con¬ 
versations  and  discussions,  either  in  the  sculptor’s 
studio,  or  in  the  favorite  walk  by  the  river,  or  in 
the  general  meetings  of  their  school. 

The  Venus  of  Cos  was  nearly  finished.  Praxite¬ 
les  sate  alone  in  his  studio ;  not  at  work,  but  in 
motionless  dejection ;  his  unconscious  eye  directed 
to  his  work,  but  his  mind  far  away.  A  slave  en¬ 
tered  noiselessly,  and  brought  him  a  vase  of  fresh 
flowers  and  a  letter.  lie  started,  and  eagerly  took 
them,  kissing  the  flowers  and  pressing  the  letter  to 
his  heart. 

“  Worthy  Micchio,  say  that  I  will  come  early  this 
evening.  Take  this  for  thy  kind  service.”  The 
slave  kissed  the  hand  of  Praxiteles  and  withdrew. 
The  letter  will  explain  the  cause  of  his  dejection. 

Nerea  and  Leanthea  to  Praxiteles,  greeting :  — 
Comfort  thee  :  our  dear  Ilermione  is  much  better. 
Come  speedily ;  —  we  send  to  thee  before  thy  usual 
hour  of  discontinuing  thy  work,  for  we  much  desire 
to  see  thee. 
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It  is  indeed  not  well  to  be  of  sad  countenance, 
even  when  sadness  is  unaffected,  for  our  sufferings 
should  be  kept  to  ourselves,  and  not  be  manifested 
to  make  others  uneasy  for  us.  This  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  is  an  element  of  modern  polite¬ 
ness  and  of  recent  origin.  If  Praxiteles,  as  he 
went  through  the  streets  to  the  house  of  Hermione, 
appeared  not  so  cheerful  as  usual,  —  as  surely  he 
did  not, —  it  may  be  excused  as  a  deficiency  of  the 
manners  of  his  age ;  but  though  no  affected  light¬ 
ness  of  heart,  nor  clumsy  imitation  of  insensibility 
veiled  his  feelings,  his  sadness  was  not  that  of  a 
selfish  person,  craving  for  sympathy.  He  made 
marble  express  the  sadness  and  sweetness  of  refined 
nature,  but  he  could  not  change  his  own  refined  na¬ 
ture  into  marble. 

The  step  of  Praxiteles  was  not  noisy  —  one  so 
refined  as  he  never  walks  noisily — but  it  was  heard 
by  anxious  ears.  Leanthea  met  him  at  the  thresh¬ 
old,  and  conducted  him  into  an  apartment  where 
he  found  Nerea. 

“  Dear  Hermione  is  asleep ;  thou  must  remain 
with  us  until  she  awakes ;  we  have  much  to  tell 
thee.”  They  fell  upon  his  neck  and  they  wept  to¬ 
gether.  But  joy  rather  than  sorrow  was  the  cause 
of  their  tears,  and  smiles  soon  succeeded. 

“  How  have  ye  softened  my  grief  by  telling  me 
that  our  Hermione  is  recovering  !  is  she  much  bet- 
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tor  )  doth  she  sleep  well  ?  poor  dear  Hermione  !  is 
she  much  relieved  ?  ” 

“  Dear  Praxiteles,  the  physician’s  medicine  hath 
been  in  vain  ;  he  knew  not  the  cause  of  her  suffer¬ 
ing.  We  have  divined  the  cause  and  administered 
relief.  And  thou  must  restore  health  to  our  dear 
friend  ;  so  have  we  promised.” 

“  Can  I  relieve  her  suffering?  how  can  I  help  her?” 

“  She  loveth  thee.” 

“  The  gods  bless  her  !  I  know  she  loveth  me  well ! 
what  can  I  do  for  her  ?  ” 

“  Thou  lovest  us  also,  as  our  dear  master  hath 
taught  us  to  love.  And  we  love  thee  too  well  — - 
too  deeply  for  our  peace.  This  must  end,  or  two 
of  us  must  be  unhappy.  Now  Leanthea  and  I 
have  thought  we  should  persuade  thee  to  espouse  our 
poor  Ilermione,  who  hath  long  loved  thee  too  much 
for  mere  friendship.  Thou  wilt  espouse  her  ?  and 
thus  thou  wilt  relieve  us  from  hope  that  leads  to 
despair.”  They  hung  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 
“  Dear  Praxiteles,  thou  dost  indeed  love  her  not  less 
than  thou  lovest  either  of  us  ;  we  shall  be  devoted 
friends ;  do  not  refuse  our  prayer,  from  fear  that 
thy  consent  will  mortify  us.” 

“  Let  me  see  Hermione.  I  will  speak  with  her 
of  what  ye  so  kindly  propose.  Could  ye  not  have 
permitted  me  to  see  her ;  it  is  many  days  since  I 
have  -seen  her.” 
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“  Thou  must  be  guided  by  us  ;  we  love  thee,  and 
shall  guide  thee  well.  Thou  wilt  not  let  her  know 
what  we  propose,  unless  thou  assentest.” 

“  Have  ye  not  promised  for  me  ?  ” 

“Not  that  thou  shouldst  espouse  her.  We  have 
promised  that  thou  shouldst  see  her  soon ;  and  she 
knoweth  that  thy  kind  words  will  calm  her  spirit. 
She  hath  often  asked  for  thee  ;  but  the  physician 
doth  not  allow  her  to  see  any,  but  her  father  and  us.” 

“  My  dear  kind  friends,  ye  know  how  it  is  with 
me  ;  that  what  I  gain  is  from  the  uncertain  favor  of 
those  whose  taste  is  weak  and  wavering ;  and  were 
it  more  firm,  it  might  be  the  worse  for  me.  How 
then  would  I  seek  to  join  in  my  humble  and  preca¬ 
rious  lot,  one  whom  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  would 
gladly  wed,  would  she  accept  them  ?  As  loving 
friends,  Hermione  and  I,  and  you  with  us,  may  be 
happy ;  and  we  may  aid  each  other,  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  wisdom  on  which  our  great  hope  depends ; 
but  other  conditions  might  bring  embarrassments  and 
privations,  that  she  could  not  prudently  hazard,  and 
I  could  not  honestly  expose  her  to.  Ye  must  feel, 
in  your  hearts,  assured  that  only  this  consideration 
hath  restrained  me  from  seeking  more  than  friendly 
love  from  one  of  you,  —  I  know  not  which ;  —  I 
have  dreamed  of  each  at  different  times,  when  I  have 
hoped  for  more  public  favor  than  I  have  received.” 
“  We  have  known  that  thou  hast  long  loved  us, 
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as  we  have  loved  thee.  Thou  hast  not  said  it ;  but, 
through  the  veil  of  friendly  and  spiritual  love,  we 
were  forced  to  see  what  we  strove  to  disbelieve ; 
thou  lovest,  as  each  of  us  would  wish  to  be  beloved, 
by  the  one  companion  of  this  mortal  life.  We  do 
not  give  thee  up  without  pain  ;  but  our  love  for  dear 
Hermione,  who  will  die  without  complaining,  if  we 
longer  tamper  with  our  natural  affections,  constrains 
us  to  be  earnest  and  sincere.  And  thou  too  must 
be  sincere ;  thy  reluctance  to  say  which  thou  pre- 
ferrest,  lest  thou  shouldst  give  pain  to  others,  must 
be  overcome,  —  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  all  us. 
Say,  then,  which  of  us  thou  preferrest ;  if  not  Iler- 
mione  —  thou  shalt  be  with  joy  accepted ;  we  all 
love  thee  too  well  to  blame  thy  preference.” 

“  I  would  ye  loved  me  less.  I  have  been  wrong ; 
I  fear  our  master  hath  erred ;  —  our  spirits  are  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  lift  us  above  our  natural  affec¬ 
tions.” 

“  We  would  not  love  thee  less,  though  we  grieve 
that  we  may  not  be  with  thee  always.  But  we  will 
be  with  thee  much ;  we  will  be  sisters  to  our  Iler- 
mione.” 

“  Be  sure  Hermione  will  love  you  more  and  more ; 
we  will  love  you  always;  — if  with  holy  friendship 
our  infirmity  hath  blinded  other  affections,  our  new 
relation  will  remove  what  restrains  the  spirit  in  its 
aspiration  for  virtue  that  shall  not  fade.  Be  it  as 
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je  will !  whenever  mj  labor  and  good  fortune  shall 
provide  a  home  worthy  of  beloved  Hermione,  it  shall 
be  hers,  if  she  will  accept  it.” 

“  Trouble  thee  not ;  ye  shall  have  a  home.  If 
Hermione’s  brave  old  sire  hath  received  more  wounds 
than  talents,  in  the  service  of  Athens,  our  sires  have 
been  more  liberally,  if  not  more  gloriously  rewarded. 
Go,  my  Leanthea ;  bring  Hermione.” 

“We  could  have  sooner  allowed  thee  to  see  Her* 
mione ;  but  we  feared  her  faded  cheeks  might  offend 
thy  taste,  which  thou  canst  not  control.  Ah !  I 
tremble  lest  thou  should  love  her  less,  when  her 
beauty  shall  decay.  0  idolater,  that  worshippest 
aught  but  virtue !  I  fear  thou  fillest  thy  future  cup 
with  bitterness ;  let  me  pray  thee  to  regard  and 
cherish  the  unselfish  and  pure  heart  of  thy  Her¬ 
mione  ;  it  shall  enchain  thy  love  forever,  if  thou 
wilt  resist  the  tyranny  of  thy  taste.” 

“  I  know  my  infirmity,  dear  Nerea ;  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  shall  love  Hermione  forever.  Believest 
that  we  are  immortal  ?  ” 

“I  hope;  who  can  believe?  We  dream  and 
hope !  Let  us  love  one  another,  and  hope  that  he 
who  made  us  will  preserve  us.  There  cometh  our 
beloved  one.” 

“  Praxiteles  —  how  I  have  longed  to  see  thee  ! 
could  I  have  seen  thee,  I  should  have  had  no  pain ; 
without  thee,  the  long  days  since  I  embraced  thee, 
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have  dragged  wearily  ;  now  I  am  happy  again.  Oh, 

kind  Praxiteles  !  could  I  be  with  thee - ” 

“  Thou  shalt  be  with  him  ;  ”  said  Leanthea. 

“  Ye  shall  part  no  more  ;  ”  said  Nerea.  And 
they  entwined  their  arms  around  the  loved  ones,  for 
whom  their  own  fond  wishes  had  been  sacrificed. 

“  Ilermione  —  beloved,  beautiful  Hermione  ;  ac¬ 
cept  from  us  the  dear  one  thou  lovest  and  meritest ; 
he  is  forever  our  friend,  and  thy  husband  !  ” 

A  slave  entered,  and  announced  that  Plato  had 
called  to  inquire  of  the  health  of  his  fair  disciple. 
He  was  commanded  to  invite  him  in. 

When  the  philosopher  learned  the  tot  il  wreck  of 
this  portion  of  the  fair  spiritual  structure  he  had 
labored  in  love  to  build  up,  he  was  greatly  shocked 
in  the  upper  spirit ;  but  the  good  old  man’s  heart 
was  moved ;  and  he  shed  tears  of  congratulation, 
and  pressed  his  dear  children  to  his  heart,  and  taxed 
his  versatile  talents  to  explain  the  whole  matter,  to 
the  abundant  satisfaction  of  all ;  and  to  prophecy  a 
future  of  such  felicity  as  beauty  and  virtue  ought  to 
secure,  upon  the  supposition,  in  which  he  had  un¬ 
limited  confidence,  that  his  faith  was  not  from  the 
spontaneous  action  of  his  own  mind,  but  from  the 
Spirit  that  pervades  all  things  and  all  space.  After 
the  first  surprise  was  over,  and  the  -necessary  com¬ 
ments  aud  explanations  made,  he  bethought  him  of 
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the  sublunary  necessaries  and  conveniences  that 
might  be  required,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
turn  matters  had  taken ;  and,  much  to  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  if  not  surprise,  found  that  his  old  friend,  Ly- 
sicrates,  the  father  of  Hermione,  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  two  amiable  match-makers.  Here  was 
an  impropriety,  which  he  could  by  no  means  pardon ; 
but  after  seriously  lecturing  upon  it  for  half  an  hour, 
he  engaged  to  break  the  matter  to  the  gallant  old 
citizen,  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  for  glorious 
Athens,  in  more  than  one  heroic  conflict.  He  forth¬ 
with  proceeded  to  the  room  of  his  old  comrade. 
How  the  two  old  soldiers  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  how  they  did  not  fail  to  come  to  the  right  con¬ 
clusion,  when  all  points  had  been  properly  and 
logically  argued,  we  need  not  relate  at  length.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  only  grand  difficulty  was  that 
of  making  account  of  so  slight  an  objection  as  that  of 
a  young  man  eating  onions  ;  and,  upon  such  a  frivo¬ 
lous  plea,  refusing  obedience  to  paternal  authority. 

“  Odds  folderol !  how  could  my  girl  take  such  a 
conceit  into  her  head  ?  Onions  ?  what  of  it  ?  can’t 
he  let  ’em  alone  ?  eh  ?  ” 

“  That’s  not  the  main  question.  She  presumes 
that  he  won't  let  ’em  alone.  Besides,  it  is  reported 
that  he  eats  garlics.” 

“  Slander !  monstrous,  outrageous,  wicked  slan¬ 
der  !  Gods !  if  I  thought  he  ever  could  do  such  a 
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thing,  would  I  let  him  have  my  pretty  Ilermione  ? 
What,  eat  garlic?  marry  my  Hermione  to  a  nasty, 
stinking  garlic-eater  ?  No  such  thing,  my  Plato ! 
All  slander  !  ” 

“  Thou  mayest  be  mistaken  ;  several  of  the  youth 
of  his  class  refuse  to  salute  him,  and  say  that  he  is 
guilty  of  that  barbarism.” 

“  Pshaw  !  headlong  fellows,  who  make  nothing  of 
such  exaggerations  as  calling  onions  garlics.  I 
don’t  defend  either  —  never  did  defend  either  —  nev¬ 
er  liked  men  who  ate  onions  before  they  went  into 
the  public  assembly.  But  what  of  it  ?  if  she  says 
‘  don’t  eat  onions,  ’  Apicius  won’t  eat  ’em.  He  is 
a  fine  youth,  well-shaped,  strong,  strikes  a  strong 
blow,  with  sword  or  spear  ;  give  me  a  thousand  such 
fellows,  and  show  me  forty  thousand  Persians :  I’ll 
be  after  ’em  !  I  won’t  let  ’em  go !  ” 

“  I  doubt  not,  my  dear  old  comrade,  that  our 
Apicius  is  all  of  a  man,  and  alive  to  the  glory  of 
Athens ;  but  I  take  this  taste  for  onions  to  be  an 
index  of  a  general  character  for  inattention  to  what  is 
agreeable  to  others.  Surely,  thy  dear  Hermione  is 
worthy  of  one  who  would  not  bo  so  careless  as  to 
annoy  her,  in  similar  small  matters.” 

“  I  tell  thee  he  is  a  good  lad  at  heart;  he’ll  leave 
off  all  sorts  of  bad  habits,  if  he  has  ’em.  Plague  on 
it !  I  wonder  who  put  this  conceit  into  her  head ; 
she  never  had  a  chance  to  discover  it.  I  suspect 
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Praxiteles  hath  given  one  of  his  sarcastic  thrusts  at 
the  poor  fellow.” 

“  Praxiteles  could  not  be  guilty  of  gaining  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  rival,  by  such  means ;  yet  he  may  have 
spoken  disparagingly  of  any  such  violation  of  what 
he  deems  mere  decency  of  manners.” 

“  Yes,  yes !  the  ornamental,  superfine,  fastidious 
fellow  !  nobody  is  fit  for  him  to  look  at,  unless  he  is 
very  handsome ;  nobody  fit  for  him  to  speak  to,  un¬ 
less  he  be  poet  or  orator  ;  nobody  gets  a  notice  from 
him,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  renown,  in  some  way. 
Now  I  don’t  like  such  a  fellow ;  I  don’t  like  him, 
and  I  won’t  like  him ;  although  I’m  proud  of  him 
as  a  glorious  Athenian,  a  great  artist,  poet,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  superbly  beautiful  man,  and  all  that; 
confound  the  fellow  —  I  don’t  like  him  !  Why,  he 
never  has  been  in  my  house  but  once,  before  my  girl 
was  sick ;  and  then,  when  I  happened  to  use  a 
figure  of  speech  that  was  not  very  elegant,  he  turned 
his  eye  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  looked,  —  confound 
him,  —  as  if  he  smelt  onions  !  ” 

“  My  dear  Lysicrates,  thou  shouldst  not  thus 
hastily  resent  the  expression  of  distaste  of  one  whose 
sensitiveness  in  such  matters  is  such,  that  he  is 
greatly  annoyed  by  lapses  of  the  tongue,  that  might 
be  matters  of  indifference,  or  derision,  to  others.  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  let  thee  see  that  he 
noticed  thy  careless  expression.” 
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This  was  a  happy  hit ;  Lysicrates  at  once  recol¬ 
lected  that  Apicius  had  but  ill  suppressed  his  laugh¬ 
ter  on  a  like  occasion. 

“  No,  I  don’t  accuse  him  of  ever  doing  anything 
uncivil,  or  unkind,  when  an  old  fellow  rips  out  a 
hasty  word;  but  what  I  do  complain  of  is,  that  he 
secretly  resolves  to  avoid  him  in  future.  Think  of 
that !  confound  it ;  I  don’t  mind  if  a  friend,  or 
even  a  mere  acquaintance,  says,  “  hold,  old  fellow  ; 
do  spare  us  these  old-fashioned  vulgarities  !  ”  Let 
’em  say  so ;  it  does  an  old  chap  good  sometimes  ; 
but  what  I  don’t  like  is,  that  one  of  you  elegant 
fellows,  filled  with  your  new  philosophy,  and  polished 
so  that  it  does  harm  to  touch  him,  should  keep  him¬ 
self  out  of  your  way,  when  you  have  given  him  a 
hearty  welcome.” 

“  Thou  not  knowest  Praxiteles  ;  a  more  generous, 
kind,  honest,  and  humble-minded  man,  doth  not 
exist  in  Athens.  If  he  hath  seemed  to  shun  thy 
house,  remember  that  other  cause  than  thy  slippery 
phrases  hath  existed  ;  a  just  and  delicate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  thy  child,  who,  with  others, 
hath  honored  him  by  frequent  and  almost  constant 
attendance  at  his  studio ;  and  whose  manner  of 
speaking  of  him,  hath  long  ago  evinced  that  she 
loved  him  ;  —  surely  it  would  have  been  wrong  in 
him,  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  sucl*  was  the  case, 
and  that  therefore  others  need  not  seek  her  hand.” 
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“  Good  Gods  !  I  never  thought  of  that.  To  be 
sure,  I  knew  that  she  loved  him ;  and  loved  you,  old 
fellow,  much  in  the  same  way,  as  I  thought ;  but  I 
never  dreamed  that  she  thought  of  getting  the  whole 
of  his  capacious  heart ;  why,  she  knew  that  he  loved 
half  the  beautiful  girls  that  help  him  to  beat  all  his 
rivals,  by  allowing  him  to  compare,  balance,  select, 
dwell  upon,  and  if  he  likes,  adore  their  beauties ; 
and  she  knows  that  all  of  them  love  him.  Con¬ 
found  the  strange  fellow !  if  he  thinks  a  girl  beau¬ 
tiful,  she  is  sure  to  love  him ;  all  the  belles  call  him 
brother, — -dear  brother,  —  dear,  kind  Praxiteles; 
and  if  any  one  else,  no  matter  who,  becomes  a 
suitor,  —  ‘  oh  dear,  how  unlike  he  is  to  dear  Prax¬ 
iteles  ;  why,  you  hear  his  breathing !  he  sees  what 
he  should  not  see  !  he  hath  no  gentleness,  no  sweet 
refinement !  ’  and  there’s  no  end  to  their  compari¬ 
sons.  There  was  Nestor’s  daughter,  wooed  by  young 
Appollonius,  with  his  noble  and  wealthy  parents  to 
back  him  ;  she  would  not  look  at  him,  —  shut  her 
eyes,  covered  her  ears,  sobbed  and  wept,  whenever 
he  came  near  her.  Plague  on  the  fellow,  that  per¬ 
verts  his  genius  to  outshine  all  others,  as  a  man ; 
why  is  he  not  content  to  be  the  most  celebrated  as  a 
sculptor  ?  No,  no !  give  my  poor  girl  an  honest 
fellow  with  a  heart,  —  a  fellow  that  will  love  her 
ten  years  hence,  when  she  begins  to  fade  a  little ; 
and  none  of  your  over-nice,  over-refined  philoso- 
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phers,  whose  eyes  can’t  look  at  anything  not  beau¬ 
tify.” 

“  Pooh,  pooh !  Praxiteles  looks  at  me ,  full  in 
the  face,  hours  at  a  time ;  and  gods  and  mortals 
know  that  I  am  not  beautiful.” 

“Oh,  well;  but  thou  hast  wisdom,  genius, — 
something  great  about  thee !  ” 

“  Dear  Lysicrates,  thy  sweet  daughter  hath  some¬ 
thing  within  her,  that  Praxiteles  will  deem  to  be 
great,  even  after  her  beauty  of  shape  and  hue  have 
felt  the  rude  hand  of  Time.  If  thou  wouldst  have 
her  well  appreciated '  and  beloved,  give  her  to  the 
man  preeminent  in  taste,  who  can  prize  her  rare 
mental  beauties,  and  love  her  gentle  spirit,  even 
more  than  he  loves  the  material  beauty,  that  none 
can  Estimate  as  ho  can.  Dispute  wre  no  more  at 
this  time,  my  old  comrade  of  many  glorious  days ; 
be  sure  I  love  thee  and  thine ;  think  calmly  and 
indulgently  of  him  thy  old  friend  recommendeth, 
as  the  one  above  all  others  worthy  of  thy  child ; 
and,  if  I  err  not,  the  only  one  she  will  love.” 

“  Dear  old  comrade !  thou  art  a  good  old  fellow ; 
I  always  loved  thee ;  besides,  I  always  have  found 
thee  right,  when  thou  hast  squabbled  with  me  about 
my  own  interests.  I’ll  think  of  what  thou  hast 
said.  Art  going  ?  Kiss  thy  old  comrade.” 

Again  we  see  a  living  statue  of  dejection,  motion¬ 
less  as  marble,  sitting,  with  head  reclined  upon  its 
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hand,  before  the  all  beautiful  Venus  of  Cos,  now 
completely  finished.  Crowns  of  roses  and  laurel 
are  profusely  spread  upon  its  pedestal ;  for  the 
refined  of  memorable  and  unrivalled  Athens  have 
seen  it;  and  their  united  voice  hath  decreed  its 
unending  fame.  Yet  solitary,  —  unintoxicated  by 
unanimous  and  unmeasured  praise,  and  laurels  from 
heroes’  hands,  and  roses  from  the  beautiful,  —  un¬ 
satisfied,  — sad  and  despairing,  —  the  pale  face  of  the 
self-judging  artist  reflects  the  first  light  of  morning; 
and  tears,  for  excellence  unattained,  slowly  descend, 
lingering  upon  cheeks  where  the  freshness  of  health 
and  the  glow  of  inspiration  were  wont  to  appear. 
Hours  pass:  yet,  scarcely  changed, -the  artist  sits, 
mourning  his  failure,  and  praying  in  his  inmost  soul, 
yet  with  faint  hope,  that  his  next  work  may^ody 
forth  his  living  yet  undefined  vision  of  the  beautiful. 

Slowly  and  noiselessly  the  door  opens.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  vision  appears :  fixed,  like  another  statue ; 
surprise,  fear,  and  loving  anxiety,  shade  her  face, 
that  the  Graces  might  own.  She  looked  at  the  un¬ 
conscious  Praxiteles,  almost  deeming  him  entranced. 
She  approached  him,  and  stood  close  before  him, 
ere  he  perceived  her.  She  fell  upon  his  neck  and 
wept. 

“  Why  art  sad,  my  Praxiteles  ?  ” 

“  Life  of  my  heart,  thou  hast  come  to  console 
thy  poor  lover.” 
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“  Blest  office !  can  my  unmeasured  love,  and  un¬ 
ceasing  prayer,  console  thee  ?  ” 

“  Thy  love  can  atone  for  disappointed  hope,  and 
baffled  skill,  and  conscious  failure,  my  adored  Her- 
mione.  Yea!  I  will  believe  thou  canst  love  thy 
poor  devoted,  though  genius  be  denied  him  :  — 
kind,  unselfish,  loving  Ilermione  !  ” 

“  Courage !  my  own  Praxiteles  !  ”  Her  voice  of 
joyous  confidence  startled  him.  Her  face  turned  to 
the  matchless  statue ;  her  cheek  pressed  his,  as  she 
fell,  in  childlike  abandon,  upon  him ;  her  right  arm 
triumphantly  pointing  to  his  glorious  work.  “  Can 
he  who  hath  brought  from  darkness  into  light  this 
divine  embodiment  of  the  beautiful,  fear  that  genius 
is  denied  him  ?  Is  this  all  that  aileth  my  too 
humble  lover  ? .”  And  she  playfully  kissed  and 
fondled  him.  “And  could  I  love  thee  less,  if  genius 
were  denied  thee,  beautiful,  accomplished,  good, 
loving  friend,  of  many  days  sacred  forever  to  my 
memory  ?  Ah,  ravishing  dream,  of  our  dear 
teacher !  he  would  that  we  should  love  with  half 
our  souls ;  but  could  I  love  thee  with  less  than 
my  whole  soul  ?  My  Hercules  in  art,  I  own  thy 
Omphale  ;  thou  shalt  lay  aside  these  chisels,  that 
harden  thy  dear  fingers ;  and  give  thy  days  to  love. 
Fie !  since  thou  hast  not  genius,  why  waste  thy 
time  in  making  such  things  as  this  ?  Who  gave 
thee  this  laurel  crown  ?  Phidias !  well.  Who 
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gave  thee  this?  Aliomenes!  very  well.  Sweet 
Leanthea,  who  loveth  thee  almost  as  I  do,  hath 
grouped  together  here  some  forty  laurel  crowns; 

I  warrant  they  were  given  by  all  the  great  artists 
of  Athens.  Yes  !  Ha,  ha !  Ho  these  great  men 
think  that  genius  is  denied  thee?  Ah,  man  of 
little  faith,  well  hast  thou  oft  assured  me  that  I 
could  uphold  thy  despairing  heart;  I  point  thee 
now  to  these  tokens,  from  men  too  noble  to  with¬ 
hold  praise  from  the  great,  or  bestow  it  upon  the 
undeserving ;  and,  by  this  high  authority,  I  assure 
thee  that  thy  despondency  is  but  the  evidence  of  ► 
greater  excellence  that  shall  come,  and  the  best 
proof  of  genius.” 

“  Fond,  loving,  self-deceiver  !  I  believe  in  thy 
love,  and  therefore  not  in  thy  unbiassed  judgment.” 

“  How !  durst  affront  me  ?  question  my  judg¬ 
ment  ?  Then  I  will  heap  upon  thy  head  these  lau¬ 
rels.  There  !  there !  there !  more  than  will  find 
room  upon  thy  wavy  locks !  Well,  I  put  this  upon 
mine ;  it  is  the  gift  of  Cleomones  ;  and  I  deserved 
it,  for  my  help  to  thee ;  and  this  for  Nerea ;  and 
this  for  our  poor  generous  Leanthea ;  and  those  for 
a  hundred  others ;  why,  we  want  more ;  give  me 
back  all  but  one  ;  there ;  now  thou  hast  upon  thee 
the  laurel  crown  of  Phidias  !  And  yet,  sweet  infi¬ 
del,  thou  hast  not  genius !  Now,  thou  art  growing 
sick  ;  thou  hast  labored  too  hard  of  late,  and  thy 
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body  hath  become  exhausted  of  its  wonted  strength. 
Give  thy  days  now  to  thy  loving  Ilermione,  until 
thou  hast  regained  thy  \  erfect  energy.  That  is 
settled.  Now  let  Clodius  carry  the  statue  to  Cos, 
and  come  with  me.  My  dear  father  sends  for 
thee !  ” 

Submissively,  like  one  utterly  dependent,  the 
great  artist  went ;  lovingly,  yet  mournfully,  as  if  a 
fallen  angel  had  forsaken  glory  for  felicity.  Yet 
with  him  went  an  inspiring  angel,  fit  minister  to 
his  genius,  who  loved  his  fame  as  she  loved  himself. 
He  had  believed  that'  art  alone  should  claim  the 
whole  heart  of  an  artist,  and  felt  as  if  led  away  by 
an  affection  that  he  should  have  resisted ;  but  in 
after  days  he  knew  that  her  influence  had  aided  him, 
in  his  wavering,  to  pursue  the  beautiful  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent,  regardless  of  the  seductions  of  wealth, 
which  beset  all  whose  fame  is  great  like  his,  and 
constantly  tempt  them  to  work  for  profit,  the  Ante- 
ras  of  Art. 

Plato  and  Lysicrates  sate  together.  Shall  I  con¬ 
fess  it  in  these  temperance  days  ?  —  they  were 
making  merry  over  flaggons  of  wine.  Well,  times 
are  wonderfully  changed !  great  philosophers  now 
set  better  examples. 

“Yes,  I  confess  it ;  I  was  wrong.  I  did  him 
wrong,  in  supposing  that  he  had  a  mean  pride.  He 
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hath  a  noble  pride,  if  he  hath  any.  I  never  knock 
under  to  the  arguments  of  a  common  fellow ;  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  thou  hast  set  me 
right  in  this  matter,  as  thou  hast  often  done  before. 
Well,  he’s  a  noble  fellow.  What  a  kind  kiss  he 
gave  me,  right  before  all  the  great  men,  when  I 
called  to  see  his  Yenus.  What  a  glorious  work  ! 
glorious  !  who  can  equal  it  ?  What  a  beast  I  was 
not  to  love  him  before  !  He  hath  no  pride  at  all ; 
—  no  mean  pride ;  but  he’s  full  of  noble  pride, 
full  as  this  flaggon,  which  I  pour  to  the  gods  for  his 
welfare.  Well,  I’m  glad  of  it !  I  wanted  her  to 
wed  Apicius,  who  is  a  gallant  youth,  and  noble  and 
wealthy  withal !  what  of  that  ?  confound  it ;  have 
I  not  enough  to  give  my  dear  only  child  ?  if  I  don’t 
squander  like  your  new-fashioned  fellows,  I  have 
wherewith,  eh  ?  Well,  now  I  can  go  with  a  light 
heart,  if  glorious  Athens  wants  her  old  soldier 
again.  While  old  Lysicrates  has  two  legs  to  stand 
upon,  and  one  hand  to  strike  with,  he’ll  be  always 
ready.  And  this  dear  fellow  will  take  care  of  my 
Hermione  when  I  am  dead.” 

“  Hear  old  comrade,  of  glorious  days  departed, 
and  others  yet  to  come,-  as  I  hope,  thou  hast  con¬ 
cluded  well,  as  thou  always  dost,  after  due  reflection. 
Now  let  us  consider  what  we  may  do  to  set  our 
dears  up  in  a  proper  manner.  Clodius  writes  that 
the  citizens  of  Cos  are  raving  with  delight  and  will 
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give  double  the  liberal  sum  agreed  on.  Now  Prax- 
iteles  can’t  keep  this,  more  than  a  seive  can  keep 
water ;  he  gives  to  all  whom  he  loves.  We  must 
purchase  him  a  little  estate,  and  thou  must  manage 
it,  and  take  care  that  the  rents  are  paid.  Wilt  do 
so?” 

“  Do  so  ?  eh  ?  that’s  my  trade  !  Very  well !  I 
have  been  thinking  that  this  dear  boy  is  too  good  to 
take  away  my  girl  from  me,  since  my  poor  wife  is 
gone,  and  my  two  glorious  sons  have  fallen,  and  I 
love  none  but  her.  Now  this  house  isn’t  new-fash¬ 
ioned  and  extravagant :  perhaps  he  may  like  it ;  if 
he  does,  I’ll  give  it  him  ;  if  not,  I’ll  buy  him  any 
one  he  likes.  Well,  I  want  my  barrack  room  where 
I  can  take  my  comfort  with  an  old  comrade.  Now, 
dear  old  friend,  you  know  what  I  want ;  I  don’t 
want  to  be  cajoled  and  flattered ;  I  want  to  know 

know  —  know  —  just  whether  he  can  love  this 
rude  old  fellow  well  enough  to  wish  him  under  his 
roof.  That’s  what  I  want  to  know.  Now  if  you 
can’t  make  sure  of  this,  then  buy  him  a  house 
among  the  great  fellows ;  so  that  I  may  have  a 
plausible  excuse  to  keep  in  my  old  quarters.  No, 
no,  I  won’t  be  a  burden  to  ’em  —  to  him,  I  mean.” 

“  All  that  I  have  already  settled  with  Praxiteles. 
Don’t  distrust  the  dear  good  fellow  ;  he’s  all  love 
and  goodness,  and  he  loves  you  well.  I  have  made 
more  of  this  noble  lad  than  of  any  other  of  my  dis- 
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ciples.  I’m  proud  of  him,  and  so  will  you  be. 
Besides,  if  he  had  no  love  at  all,  he  is  a  man  of 
truly  refined  taste,  and  would  never  wish  to  take  a 
girl  from  her  dear  old  lonely  father.” 

“  Bear  boy  !  what  a  beast  I  was  not  to  loVe  him 
before.  I  should  have  loved  him,  had  he  not  been 
one  of  the  new-fashioned  set.” 

Here  this  story  must  end;  it  is  indeed  time. 
And  it  would  be  doubly  outrageous  to  go  on,  since 
the  Supreme  Artist  hath  been  almost  forgotten,  and 
the  finite  artist  hath  become  disloyal  to  his  spiritual 
cause ;  and  the  reader’s  patience  hath  been  too 
much  abused.  Besides,  it  is  always  found  too  much 
for  the  powers  of  mortal  wishes  to  tell  of  the  felici¬ 
ties  that  flow  from  their  ingenious  plots. 

Good  old  Lysicrates  lived  long ;  and  to  the  last 
was  proud  of  his  country  and  his  descendants. 
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BY  UBS.  0.  M.  SAWYER. 

For  full  two  hundred  years  I’ve  stood, 

With  my  gray  old  steeple  high, 

And  I  long  looked  down  on  a  narrow  town 
With  its  few  feet  passing  by. 

I’ve  seen  the  time  when  its  strong  men  knelt, 
With  their  children  and  wives,  within, 

But  with  gun  in  hand  and  a  tightened  belt, 
For  the  red  man’s  knife  was  keen. 

Heigh-ho  ! 

It  was  long  ago  ; 

And  a  forest  girdled 
The  streets  below ! 

For  full  two  hundred  years  I’ve  stood. 

With  my  ancient  steeple  high, 

And  I  long  looked  down  on  a  leaguered  town, 
With  its  foemen  marching  by. 

I’ve  watched  the  gleam  of  the  Briton’s  steel, 
And  the  flaunt  of  his  banner  wide, 

While  trembling  came,  at  my  shrine  to  kneel, 
The  bridegroom,  the  priest,  and  bride. 

lleigh-ho  ! 

It  was  long  ago  ; 

And  trothed  ones  wedded 
In  fear,  and  wo  1 
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For  full  two  hundred  years  I’ve  stood, 

♦ 

With  my  time-worn  steeple- high, 

And  I  long  looked  down  on  a  leaguered  town,. 

With  its  gay  troops  prancing  by. 

I’ve  seen  them  oft  through  my  wide-swung,  doos^5 
With  ribald  and  foul  oath,  file, 

To  stable  their  steeds  on  my  hallowed  floor 
And  sully  my  sacred  aisle. 

Heigh-ho! 

It  was  long  ago ; 

But  I’ve  never  forgotten 
That  time  of  wo ! 

Two  hundred  changing  years  I’ve  stood,. 

With  my  crumbling  steeple  high,. 

And  I’ve  long  looked  down,  on  a  lordly  town,. 

With  its  free  sons  trooping  by. 

I’ve  heard  the  wail  of  a  nation  steal 
O’er  the  fallen  patriots’  grave  ; 

But  the  dirge  was  drowned  by  the  triumph-pea! 
That  burst  from  the  free  and  brave; 

Heigh-ho  1 
It  was  long  ago  ; 

But  it  rang  so  loud 
I  can  hear  it  now  l 

Two  hundred  changing  years  I’ve  stood r 
With  my  gray  old  steeple  high, 

*  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  Old  South  Church  was  dese¬ 
crated  by  the  British,  to  the  purposes  of  a  riding-school  and 
stable. 
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And  I  still  look  down  on  the  lordly  town 
With  its  legions  sweeping  by. 

The  whoop  of  the  red  man  frights  no  more  ; 

The  Briton’s  trump  is  still ; 

And  the  hosts  that  now  o’er  my  threshold  pour, 
Have  forgotten  my  days  of  ill. 

Heigh-ho ! 

For  the  long  ago  ! 

I  bide  the  time 

When  they’ll  lay  me  low  ! 
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.  BY  R  .  M.  PELL. 

A  Sailor  Boy  clung  to  his  mother’s  breast, 

For  the  moment  of  parting  drew  near  ; 

The  kiss  of  affection  he  fondly  imprest, 

Was  sealed  by  a  glistening  tear. 

Ye  Angels  of  Peace !  oh,  be  evermore  near 
To  my  wanderer,  on  his  lone  path  ; 

Bid  Hope  hover  e’er,  as  the  heart  faints  with  fear 
At  the  foam-crested  wave  in  its  wrath. 

The  last  holy  words,  that  tremblingly  hung 
On  those  lips,  —  sealed  by  sorrow’s  deep  spell — 
Shrank  back  to  the  heart,  all  too  bitterly  wrung, 
When  she  whispered  her  loved  one — Farewell ! 

On  a  lone  sandy  beach,  where  the  blue  waters  lave  ; 

From  a  moss-covered  rock,  on  the  lea  ; 

A  weeper  looks  out,  o’er  the  sun-lighted  wave, 

At  a  sail,  dimly  skirting  the  sea. 

Hark  !  o’er  the  deep,  on  the  soft  breathing  gale  — 
That  wafts  a  long-loved  one  from  view  — 

As  a  sigh  of  the  wind  !  steals  a  low  plaintive  wail ; 
’Tis  the  heart-broken  mother’s  Adieu  ! 
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BY  HORACE  GREELEY  . 

Death  is  not  necessarily  so  repulsive  as  men  are 
accustomed  to  regard  it.  Solemn  it  certainly  is,  as, 
indeed,  all  the  great  Providential  dispensations  wear 
an  earnest  and  grave  aspect ;  but  it  often  seems  to 
me  that  the  bitterness,  of  our  anguish  by  the  death¬ 
bed  and  the  open  tomb,  is  exaggerated  and  un-Chris¬ 
tian.  Do  we  really  believe  that  Death  is  the  portal 
of  a  higher  and  unending  life  ?  —  that  the  departed 
have  passed  from  a  scene  of  incessant  temptation  and 
trial,  to  a  world  wherein  sin  and  suffering  have  an 
end  ?  If  we  do,  let  us  stop  this  unmanly  howling, 
evince  some  fitting  trust  in  God,  and  exhibit  a 
deportment  becoming  our  faith.  If  we  are  indeed 
Atheists,  and  regard  Death  as  the  end  of  personal 
consciousness,  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  sleep,  let 
us  stop  mouthing  prayers  over  the  clay  that  once  was 
human,  and  refrain  from  vexing  the  placid  atmos¬ 
phere  with  our  lugubrious  psalmody.  The  jocund 
birds  and  skipping  lambs  are  annoyed  by  them,  and 
must  fancy  us  insane,  in  our  dismal  discord  with 
rejoicing  Nature. 

No :  let  the  fading  pulse  be  gently  watched,  and 
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the  glazing  eye  be  tenderly  closed ;  and  let  the  ashes 
once  vivified  and  hallowed  by  the  breath  of  God,  be 
borne  lovingly,  gently,  deferentially,  to  its  everlast¬ 
ing  rest.  We  can  surely  spare  a  day  from  our 
anxious  cares,  our  wasting  toil,  to  render  this  tribute 
which  we  shall  so  soon  require  in  turn.  But  why 
should  we  rave,  or  tear,  or  agonize,  because  a  venera¬ 
ble  parent  or  loved  benefactor  has  thrown  off  the 
cumbrous  habiliments  which  no  longer  answered  to 
the  needs  of  the  informing  soul  ?  Since  the  windows 
through  which  that  soul  shone  out  have  become 
opaque  and  unserviceable,  why  should  we  lament  the 
removal  of  the  tenant  to  a  more  fit  and  commodious 
habitation  ?  Since  the  voice  and  limbs  refuse  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  natural  master,  or  do  it  so  impo- 
tently,  laggingly,  that  the  end  of  the  request  is  not 
attained,  why  should  not  the  master  look  abroad  for 
servants  who  will  never  fail  him  at  his  need  ? 
Doubtless,  the  moment  of  bidding  adieu  to  one  long 
known  and  loved,  on  his  embarkation  for  the  undis¬ 
covered  country,  is  an  event  which  should  excite 
lofty  and  tender  emotions  ;  yet  why  painful?  Was 
it  not  best  that  he  should  go,  and  that  we  for  the 
present  should  stay?  Then  why  not  evince  our 
faith  in  Overruling  Wisdom,  by  a  serene  and  grate¬ 
ful  equanimity  ?  If  our  lamentation  does  not  mean 
that  our  friend’s  departure  was  untimely  —  that  he 
ought  to  have  lived  longer,  and  died  later  —  what 
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does  it  mean  ?  Why  not  rather  think  and  speak  of 
his  departure,  only  in  the  spirit  which  could  say, 

“  Joy  to  thee,  happy  friend !  thy  bark  has  passed. 

The  rough  sea’s  foam, 

Now  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are  stilled ; 

Home !  home !  thy  peace  is  won,  thy  heart  is  filled  ; 

Thou  art  gone  home!  ” 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discern  the  loving-kindness 
,  of  the  dispensation  which  snatches  from  us  a  winsome, 
gifted,  idolized  child,  just  blossoming  into  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  promise  of  youth.  For  here,  on  the  flower- 
strewn  bier  of  the  darling  of  the  household,  lie  san¬ 
guine  hopes,  and  fond  prognostications,  and  brave 
resolves  so  to  act  and  live,  that  his  path  should  be 
less  rugged  than  that  of  his  progenitors,  all  wrecked 
and  whelmed  in  one  wild,  remediless  ruin.  Death 
comes  in  his  case  as  a  marplot,  and  writes,  ‘  Vanity 
of  Vanities  ’  on  the  column  erected  to  bear  a  far 
different  inscription.  We  are  confronted  as  to  him, 
by  all  the  outward  signs  of  disappointment  and 
defeat.  Capacities  sealed  up,  just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  be  unfolded  —  a  May  of  blossoms 
nipped  and  shrivelled  by  November  frost — a  voice 
whose  every  tone  made  melody  in  all  listening  hearts, 
now  stilled  in  the  sullen  silence  of  the  charnel-house 
and  the  tomb. 

And  yet  it  needs  but  a  deeper  consideration  to 
show  us  that  this,  too,  is  required  to  fill  out  and 
perfect  the  plan  of  Him  who  ‘  doetli  all  things  well.* 
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For  death  is  ever  the  purifying,  elevating,  element 
of  our  mortal  being — the  essential  conserver  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  health.  As  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  amid  his  wars,  and  pomps,  and  brilliant 
successes,  required  an  attendant  to  whisper  statedly 
in  his  ear,  ‘  Remember,  Philip,  that  thou  art  mor¬ 
tal,’  so  do  we  need  to  be  perpetually  reminded  that 
‘  we  have  here  no  continuing  city,  ’  —  that  all  our 
varying,  crossing,  interlacing  paths  lead  only  and 
inexorably  to  the  grave. 

But  especially  do  we  need  this  admonition,  in 
youth  —  that  season  of  unsated  appetite,  of  incau¬ 
tious  eagerness,  of  overmastering  temptation,  when 
the  flower  of  pleasure  blooms  so  brightly  that  we 
gaze  on  it  entranced,  enchained,  and  see  not  the 
serpent  coiling  beneath  for  his  deadly  spring  —  when 
we  know  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  momentary  bliss 
of  sin,  and  nothing  of  the  lasting  woe  that  swiftly 
treads  upon  its  heels.  Youth  —  too  sensual,  selfish, 
reckless,  ignoble,  at  best  —  would  be  unbearably  so, 
if  Death  were  shut  out  of  its  contemplation,  or 
surely  postponed  to  a  far-off  senility. 

Nay :  we  who  grow  old,  need  the  sweet  influences 
rained  upon  the  parched  Sahara  of  our  hearts,  from 
the  skies  which  enshrine  the  children  we  have  loved 
and  lost.  We  need  to  be  withdrawn  occasionally 
from  the  absorbing  bustle,  the  stern  collisions,  the 
stony  worldliness,  of  our  daily  lives,  to  gaze  long  and 
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tenderly  into  the  coffin  -which  encloses  or  upon  the 
slab  which  surmounts  the  dust  of  the  child  we  loved 
so  well.  The  fall  of  the  strong  man,  cut  down  in 
his  prime,  the  octogenarian,  whose  candle  has  burnt 
down  into  the  socket  and  expired,  makes  no  such 
appeal  to  our  sensibilities.  The  few  tears  wherewith 
we  water  their  memory,  are  not  like  the  heart-dew 
whence  springs  the  tenderest  grass  above  the  graves 
of  the  early-called,  whom  we  love  and  lament  the 
more  luxuriously,  fondly,  that  our  affection  and  sor¬ 
row  are  not  shared  with  thousands  —  that  in  this 
world  they  lived,  as  in  memory  they  still  live,  for 
us  alone. 

Yet  once  more.  It  is  well  that  some  should  die 
young,  that  we  may  know  them  and  greet  them  as 
children  in  the  Better  Land.  When  we  mark  on 
how  many  noble  natures  the  world  in  which  we  strug¬ 
gle  leaves  the  stain  of  its  strifes  and  its  sins,  —  how 
many  of  the  common-place  are  corrupted  and  ren¬ 
dered  callous  by  the  mere  pressure  of  circumstance 
and  temptation  on  their  feeble  and  negative  na¬ 
tures —  when  we  realize  that  but  One  has  passed 
through  the  experiences  of  this  life  without  receiving 
some  impress  of  guilt  or  guile  from  its  infinite  con¬ 
taminations  —  we  can  see  clearly  why  it  is  that  many 
of  the  purest  and  most  precious  are  snatched  from 
us  in  budding  infancy,  ere  we  have  even  had  time  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  music  of  their  pattering 
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feet,  the  joy  of  their  ringing  laughter.  Dear  chil¬ 
dren  !  gone  before  !  we  know,  and  give  thanks  that 
you  were  taken  from  us  because,  glad  as  your  society 
was,  your  memory  was  more  needful  to  our  storm- 
tossed  spirts  —  because  we  could,  for  a  season,  do 
without  the  satisfying  bliss  of  your  presence,  better 
than  without  the  chastening  grace  of  your  absence ; 
because  heaven  would  not  be  heaven,  unless  peopled, 
in  good  part,  by  children  ! 
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TREASURES  IN  IIEAVEN. 

BY  MART  B.  LATHAM. 

“  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven .” 

Tearful,  sat  two  mothers,  telling 
Of  their  little  children,  dwelling 
Now  with  God. 

"Whose  dear  forms,  so  silent  sleeping, 
They  had  laid,  with  bitter  weeping, 
’Neath  the  sod. 

And  they  told  how  mourning,  praying, 
They  had  watched  their  slow  decaying, 
As  the  light 

From  beneath  their  eyelids  fading, 
Left,  instead,  the  deepened  shading 
Of  death’s  night. 

When  the  little  hands  grew  chilly 
Placed  they  there  the  drooping  lily 
White  and  meek. 

The  dear  eyes  were  closed  forever, 

And  the  smile  would  brighten  never 
Lip  and  cheek. 

“  0  ”  said  one,  “  when  I  am  sleeping, 
Dream  I  of  my  children  keeping 
Watch  o’er  me ! 
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And  to  mine  in  soft  caressing, 

Feel  I  oft  their  sweet  lips  pressing, 
Tenderly.” 

“  Often  hear  I,”  said  the  other, 

“  Angel  voices  murmur  ‘  mother  ;  ’ 

And  I  see 

On  my  path  a  golden  gleaming 
As  if  light  from  heaven  were  beaming 
Upon  me.” 

Thus  they  talked,  while  teardrops  glistened 
On  their  cheeks,  and  as  I  listened 
Earnestly, 

“  0,”  thought  I,  “  Heaven  must  seem  nearer 
To  those  saddened  ones,  and  dearer, 

Than  to  me  !  ” 

Music  in  their  ears  is  chiming 
Light  upon  their  paths  is  shining, 

Baby  hands 

Upward  point,  as  waking,  sleeping, 

O’er  them  float  their  bright  watch  keeping 
Angel  bands. 

And  the  mothers,  bending  lowly, 

Murmuring  over  prayer-words  holy, 

Kiss  the  rod. 

Treasure  have  they  now  in  Heaven, 

For  of  such,  the  kingdom  even 
Of  our  God. 
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BY  O.  D.  WYTE. 

A  few  nights  since,  I  know  not  how,  while  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  waking  to  the  sleeping  state,  a  picture 
of  my  whole  former  life,  from  the  earliest  hour  of 
consciousness,  seemed  to  pass  before  me  in  a  majes¬ 
tic,  continuous,  panoramic  sweep.  As  the  moving 
picture  ended  in  the  mysterious,  ever-escaping 
Here  and  Now,  a  gleam  of  unearthly  light  was 
flashed  upon  the  soul,  coming  as  it  were  from  afar, 
making  the  life  that  is  to  be  for  an  instant  real. 
Sleep,  like  a  kindly  Lethean  draught,  diffused  itself 
through  all  the  senses.  Oblivion,  however,  did 
not  reach  the  soul,  it  was  separated  from  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  and  left  to  its  own  memory,  whence 
springs  its  joy  or  woe. 

Then  came  a  sweet  vision  of  the  night,  in  which 
I  lived  over  again  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  my 
life.  Things  that  had  for  many  a  year  lain  dead 
in  the  heart,  covered  with  a  wintry  shroud  of 
worldly  experience  and  outward  cares,  appeared  in 
vernal  freshness,  coming  forth  from  their  graves, 

obedient  to  some  mysterious  call  to  resurrection. 

6 
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I  was  again  a  boy.  Childhood  was  behind  me, 
and  manhood  was  not  far  in  advance  —  as  it  seem¬ 
ed.  Blessed  period  of  youth,  when  at  sixteen  we 
are  so  confident  and  generous,  when  our  brightest 
imaginings  seem  so  like  realities !  With  lofty 
bearing,  as  though  the  one  great  business  of  life 
were  in  hand,  I  stepped  from  the  door  of  my  fath¬ 
er’s  cottage,  took  a  by-path  through  an  ancient 
forest,  and  emerged  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  the 
brow  of  a  high  hill.  On  the  moss-covered  trunk 
of  a  tree  that  long  since  had  ceased  its  life-wrestle 
with  the  winds  of  heaven,  I  sat  down  to  meditate. 
How  different  is  the  meditation  of  the  man  from 
the  meditation  of  the  boy !  Then  to  me  the  out¬ 
ward  world  was  all  in  all.  Before  me  was  a  deep 
valley  stretching  away  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  through  which  wound  with  multi¬ 
tudinous  evolutions  a  crystal  stream,  humming 
with  deep  joyance  its  water-fall  music,  a  reverent 
messenger  of  the  All-Bounteous,  bestowing  fertili¬ 
zation  wherever  it  flowed,  moved  by  an  impulse 
pervading  each  drop  hastening  on  its  pilgrim- 
journey  from  its  dew-nourished  fountains  far  among 
the  uplands  to  the  ocean-bosom  whence  it  sprang. 
On  the  opposite  hill,  beyond  the  valley  and  the 
stream,  was  the  little  school-house,  in  which  the 
first  elements  of  human  speech  were  taught  me  by 
one,  who  was  not  herself  aware  that  her  best  gift 
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lay  in  the  softest,  most  magnetic  tenderness  of  soul, 
which  had  been  deepened  by  a  sorrow  that  cannot 
be  told  in  words  —  that  none  but  a  woman’s  heart 
can  know.  She  used  to  plant  my  little  face  and 
neck  all  over  with  kisses  when  I  looked  into  her 
eyes  “  to  find  what  made  her  weep.”  Whither, 
too,  was  I  borne  by  my  stout-hearted  father,  who, 
leaving  his  flocks,  flung  me  upon  his  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  because  he  was  impatient  of  the  child’s  short 
steps,  and  walked  on  with  measured  and  hasty  gait, 
talking  of  many  things  remembered  and  forgotten. 
Ye  “  Powers  Invisible,”  may  it  now  be  well  with 
him  whose  love  to  me  was  so  much  greater  than  I 
could  repay,  whom  I  shall  no  more  see  walking 
among  men!  In  that  little  schoolhouse  by  the 
wilderness  upon  the  hill,  had  been  awakened  within 
me  the  divinest  of  all  earthly  emotions. 

A  sigh  heaved  my  breast,  and  I  turned  aside  to 
an  ever-green  grove  that  lined  a  little  vale  cut  by  a 
brook  running  from  the  woody  plane  above,  over 
the  hill  to  the  stream  below.  Prom  the  midst  of 
the  grove,  through  the  branches  of  the  pines,  not 
far  distant,  appeared  a  beautiful  white  cottage, 
built  in  the  English  style.  I  reclined  upon  a  bank 
covered  thick  with  ferns,  expectation  lashing  my 
blood  to  the  wildest  palpitating  flow.  Soon  there 
stood  beforeme  one  more  beautiful  than  the  Cny- 
dian  Aphrodite,  the  divinest  thing  heayen  ever 
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vouchsafed  to  earth.  In  a  moment  we  were  in 
each  other’s  arms ;  spirit  mingled  with  spirit  in  the 
electric  touch  of  lips.  O  Antony,  in  comparison 
with  her,  thy  ravishing  Cleopatra  was  ugliness 
itself!  0  great  Athenian  Pericles,  thy  gifted 
Aspasia,  for  whom  thou  didst  shed  tears  before  thy 
laughter-loving  Greeks,  —  thy  Aspasia  was  not 
endowed  by  the  Gods  like  her  whose  presence  to 
me  left  nothing  to  be  wished !  O  sorrowing  bard, 
whose  tongue  hath  given  “  voice  to  ten  silent  cen¬ 
turies,”  thy  Beatrice,  whose  smile  was  worth  a 
journey  through  the  nether  world  of  woe,  was  not 
half  so  divine  as  the  one  whose  eyes  could  look  all 
heaven  into  my  soul ! 

“  Years  seem  to  have  passed  away  since  I  saw 
thee  yesterday,”  she  said,  and  oh !  what  music  in 
her  voice,  more  enchanting  than  that  of  Orpheus’ 
lyre,  sweeter  than  that  of  harp  JEolian.  “  Time 
seems  to  envy  me  my  happiness.  People  say  you 
have  grown  proud  and  strange  since  you  have 
been  far  away  to  study.  They  think  you  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  honors  you  have  won.  The  more 
they  speak  against  you,  the  more  I  love  you.  What 
makes  it  seem  so  long  since  yesterday?  Your 
absence  half  a  year  at  a  time,  seems  long  to  me, 
but  not  so  long  as  that  of  a  single  day.” 

“  Long  absence,”  I  responded,  “  like  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune,  .has  in  itself  a  reconciling  power.”  My 
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heart  was  too  fall  to  speak,  and  I  gazed  on  her 
with  silent  admiration  and  deep  joy. 

“  Why  so  silent  ?  ”  at  length  she  inquired. 
“Thou  hast  grown  so  sad-looking  and  pale  I  Far 
down  in  thy  clear  blue  eye  I  see  so  much,  of  which 
you  never  speak  to  me  half  enough.” 

“  I  have  been  gazing  over  at  the  little  school- 
house,”  I  replied,  “  where  we  were  children  to¬ 
gether,  and  memory,  I  know  not  why,  makes  me 
sad.  There  we  stood  together  in  the  class,  and 
each  would  miss  the  word  on  purpose  that  the 
other  might  be  at  the  head  and  receive  the  prize. 
IIow  many  times  we  wandered  up  into  the  deep 
woods,  plucking  the  wild  flowers,  and  with  them 
adorning  each  other’s  flowing  locks !  When  we 
were  hurt  or  wronged  by  rude  and  envious  school¬ 
mates,  it  was  so  sweet  to  go  away  by  ourselves  and 
comfort  each  other  !  Again  and  again  you  would 
say,  ‘  I  wish  we  were  birds,  we  would  then  fly  up 
among  the  branches  and  sing.’  Dost  remember  ? 
We  were  so  happy,  then  !  ” 

“  And  are  we  not  happy  now  ?” 

“  We  are  indeed  happy  now ;  but  the  future 
seems  to  mingle  with  the  present,  and,  somehow, 
the  world  seems  very  strange.  I  know  not  what 
foreboding  troubles  my  heart.” 

At  that  moment  was  heard  the  deep  baying  of 
hounds,  and  she  grasped  my  hand,  trembling  like  a 
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fawn.  “My  father,”  she  said,  “according  to  the 
English  custom  is  at  the  chase  to-day,  and  I  can 
remain  with  you  longer  than  usual  without  being 
expected.” 

Immediately  the  hunting-dogs  went  bounding, 
with  many  evolutions,  through  the  grove,  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  a  man  of  middle  age, 
whose  appearance  and  bearing  were  lordly  without 
being  haughty.  His  looks  bore  witness  to  deep 
inward  grief,  yet  firmness  and  decision  were  in  his 
step.  As  he  approached,  she  threw  around  me  her 
goddess-arms,  pale  as  the  bloodless  marble;  her 
heart  at  each  laboring  beat,  seeming  to  make  an 
effort  to  leap  from  her  agitated  breast.  After 
gazing  at  her  a  moment  in  a  stupor  of  amazement, 
he  snatched  her  wildly  to  his  broad  bosom,  and 
kissed  her  snow-white  lips.  His  eye  flashed  fire  on 
me,  and  quick  as  thought,  a  gleaming  hunting- 
knife  was  snatched  from  his  belt,  and  held  above 
me  —  menacing  death.  I  exposed  my  breast  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  with  calmness  of  manner 
and  firmness  of  voice  bade  him  strike  the  offending 
part.  The  daughter  grasped  the  father’s  arm,  and, 
with  a  tone  of  energy  that  made  an  echo  in  the 
woods,  bade  him  desist.  “We  love  each  other,” 
said  she,  “  and  are  innocent.”  He  pushed  her 
away  as  though  her  touch  dishonored  him,  and  was 
proceeding  in  the  blindness  of  his.  rage  to  execute 
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my  command.  “  My  father,”  she  cried  in  the 
wildest  wailing  tone  of  grief  and  fear,  “do  you 
remember  a  hunt  of  fourteen  years  ago  ?  ” 

Tlie  knife  dropped  from  the  strong  man’s  hand, 
his  eye  grew  wild,  his  limbs  bent  under  him,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  earth  like  a  lifeless  thing.  We 
stepped  aside  at  the  sound  of  approaching  voices. 
His  astonished  comrades  bore  away  the  swooning 
man,  not  knowing  what  had  befallen. 

I  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  all  this,  when 
she  interpreted  the  question  in  my  eye,  and  re¬ 
sponded  :  “  Fourteen  years  ago,  my  father  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  my  mother’s  death.  It  was  in 
the  chase,  at  the  approach  of  evening.  She  was 
riding  below  a  bank  which  concealed  her  horse  and 
most  of  her  person.  The  motion  of  her  riding  hat 
was  mistaken  for  that  of  the  game,  and  a  fatal  shot 
was  answered  with  a  scream  of  death.  She  was 
the  only  woman,  I  believe,  that  he  ever  loved. 
The  beauty  of  his  golden  hair,  his  clear  eye,  his 
fair  proportioned  face,  I  have  been  told,  perished 
in  an  hour.  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  him 
swoon  when  his  thoughts  have  suddenly  been  re¬ 
called  to  that  bitter  moment.  He  immediately 
sold  his  estates,  and  taking  me,  his  only  child,  left 
his  native  England  for  this  wild  region  of  America. 
But  of  this,  more  when  we  meet  to-morrow.”  Thus 
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speaking,  she  hastily  left  me,  musing  on  many 
things. 

To  that  grove  I  repaired  in  vain  the  next  day, 
and  the  next ;  day  after  day  for  weeks ;  until  re¬ 
port  said  the  white  cottage  in  the  valley  was 
tenantless;  its  inmates  had  flown,  no  one  knew 
whither.  Most  diligent  was  my  inquiry,  but  no 
tidings  reached  me  of  my  beloved.  Weary  months 
passed  by,  each  vanishing  day  adding  to  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  my  heart.  “We  love  each  other  and  are 
innocent,”  like  words  of  enchantment  clung  to  my 
memory  and  possessed  my  tongue.  Innocent  indeed 
we  were,  as  the  angels  of  heaven.  So  far  we  were 
from  sin,  that  we  had  never  thought  whether  we 
were  innocent  or  not,  until  the  awful  gesture- 
language  of  the  enraged  father  had  pronounced  the 
unjust  sentence  of  guilt.  My  soul  was  filled  with 
the  breath  of  Him,  who  walked  in  the  garden  at 
the  cool  of  evening,  while  in  the  presence  of  my 
beloved.  When  pressing  her  to  my  heart,  an  im¬ 
pure  thought  would  have  been  as  discordant  to  my 
soul  as  words  of  profanity  to  “a  nun  breathless 
with  adoration.” 

While  my  spirit  was  thus  laboring  with  long 
sorrow,  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  pouring  in 
at  my  window,  awoke  me,  and  most  strange  it 
seemed  that  it  was  a  dream  and  not  a  reality. 
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Thus  a  vision  in  the  night  recalled  to  me  the 
deepest  experience  of  my  youth.  Long  years  have 
passed  since  I  parted  with  thee,  my  first  and  best 
beloved.  No  tidings  have  reached  me  of  thee, 
since  the  day  we  left  each  other,  expecting  in  vain 
to  meet  on  the  morrow.  The  locks  that  thy  fingers 
once  adorned  with  flowers  are  now  sprinkled  with 
silver,  but  the  heart  that  loved  thee  is  not  growing 
old.  If  thou  art  still  on  the  earth,  in  the  Old 
World  or  New,  and  by  any  hap  these  words  shall 
reach  thee,  remember  the  shepherd’s  boy  that  was 
loved  by  the  only  daughter  of  a  solitary  and  heart- 
stricken  earl.  Perhaps,  thou  art  among  the  blessed 
now !  Perhaps,  it  was  thy  spirit  that  came  to  me 
in  the  night,  touching  my  soul  with  shadowy  fingers, 
and  reminding  me  of  blessed  days  gone  by  !  If  so, 
make  it  surely  known  unto  me,  and  the  soul,  which 
sometimes  seems  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fire, 
shall  burn  off  this  heavy  wearying  flesh-garment, 
clothed  with  which  it  acts  among  men,  and  go  to 
be  at  rest  with  thee,  where,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  there  is  love  without  marriage  or  giving 
in  marriage!  Thy  careless  parent  left  thee  free 
among  the  children  of  the  people,  forgetting  that 
our  blessed  mother  Nature  has  so  fashioned  the 
hearts  of  her  children  that  they  must  love  each 
other,  forgetting  that  a  fire  once  divinely  kindled 
in  the  soul  can  never  be  quenched.  Each  other’s 
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we  were,  have  been,  are,  and  shall  be.  The  com¬ 
mand,  “  what  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder,”  was  broken.  Unto  us  also  it  was 
appointed  on  the  earth,  to  know  the  significance  of 
the  “  worship  of  sorrow.”  Is  not  ours  the  endless 
future?  Will  it  not  be  more  blessed  for  these 
brief  hours  of  exile,  which  we  call  life  ? 
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MY  MIRROR. 

BY  MBS.  I>.  J.  B.  CASE. 

Mirror,  dim  with  dust  of  years, 

Gathered  stains  of  joys  and  tears, 

» 

Lo  !  before  thee  now  1  stand, 

And,  with  trembling,  reverent  hand, 

Strive  to  rend  the  dusky  haze 
That  impedes  my  searching  gaze. 

Mirror  !  to  my  sight  restore 
Scenes  and  forms  that  come  no  more  ; 

O'er  life’s  pleasant  summer  fling 
Visions  of  its  early  spring  ; 

Blend  with  noonday’s  blessed  light 
All  that  made  the  morning  bright. 

Magic  mirror,  year  on  year, 

From  the  Past,  thou  bringest  here  ! 

Faces,  glad  with  guileless  mirth, 

Whose  departure  darkened  earth  — 

Friends,  who  strewed  life’s  path  with  flowers. 
And  with  glory  clad  the  hours, 

Lending  earth  such  beauty  rare 
That  they  left  but  lone  despair  — 

Those  who  with  us  wept,  but  now 
Wear  the  seraph’s  tearless  brow. 

Thou  again  art  bringing  nigh  ; 

But  no  more  to  weep  or  die  ! 
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One  there  comes,  whose  life  was  love  — 
Timid  as  the  forest  dove, 

But  in  duty  strong,  though  mild, 
Sinless  as  the  cradled  child, 

Trusting,  meek,  with  heaven’s  serene 
Ever  in  her  heart,  and  mien, 

Who,  to  evening  shadows,  brought 
Not  one  harsh,  unloving  thought. 

How  could  Death  be  stern  with  her? 
Oh,  with  flowers  his  sepulchre 
So  he  wreathed,  she  laid  her  head 
Smiling  on  its  dreamless  bed  ! 

One  I  see,  whose  searching  eye 
Pierced  where  science’  secrets  lie  — 
One,  whose  strong  and  lofty  mind 
Soared  above,  to  bless  mankind, 

Round  whose  pathway  knowledge  came, 
Waking  but  devotion’s  flame, 

Lifting  thought  to  noble  themes, 
Prompting  philanthropic  schemes, 
Shedding  o’er  the  heart  such  faith 
That  the  solemn  angel,  Death 
Bowed  before  the  victor-power 
Of  his  parting  triumph  hour. 

One,  of  queen-like  heart  and  form, 

O’er  whose  sky  there  came  no  storm, 
Noble  sister,  mother,  wife, 

Peerless  in  the  path  of  life  — 
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Earth’s  best  blessings  day  by  day 
Only  gathered  round  her  way, 

That  less  favored  ones  might  share 
Gifts  that  made  her  life  so  fair  ; 

Oh,  that  sweet-toned  spirit-lyre, 
Vibrant  with  celestial  fire, 

Suddenly  recalled  above, 

Echoes  still  undying  love  ! 

Now  a  glad  young  face  appears, 
Childlike  only  in  its  years  ; 

Thought  is  on  the  forehead  high  — 
Love  is  in  the  deep  black  eye  — 

Shall  earth’s  care  that  bright  eye  dim? 
Are  earth’s  joys  enough  for  him  ? 

Shall  that  voice  of  music  tones 
Sink  to  sorrow’s  helpless  moans?  — 
While  we  gaze,  the  ashy  veil 
Closes  o’er  the  features  pale, 

Dust  with  dust  is  left  —  the  clod 
Gives  the  spirit  back  to  God. 

One,  with  eyes  so  dark  and  bright, 
Filled  with  feeling’s  changeful  light, 
Poet  of  the  woodland  bowers, 

Header  of  the  soul  of  flowers, 

Held  a  harp  of  softer  tone 
Than  her  native  brooklet’s  moan  ; 

Life  was  fair  and  sweet  to  her 
When  she  heard  the  summoner, 

Yet  serene  in  faith  she  passed 
Uttering  music  to  the  last, 
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Till  her  spirit-wing  on  high 
Vanished  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

One,  who  in  a  stranger  land 
Tended  me  with  sister  hand, 

When  the  fever’s  blighting  flame, 
Coursed  along  the  languid  frame, 
And,  when  summer’s  roses  fled, 

Laid  in  dust  her  gentle  head  ; 

She,  and  many  a  well-known  form, 
Earthly  sun  no  more  can  warm, 

O’er  thy  speculum  I  see 
Sweep  along  with  smiles  for  me. 

One,  the  dearest  and  the  last, 

In  unfaded  beauty  passed, 

As  a  star  from  human  eyes 
Glides  undimmed  to  unknown  skies. 
Gently,  without  pain  or  fear, 

Sought  she  her  congenial  sphere  ; 
Angel  here,  and  angel  there  — 

Earth  has  nought  so  pure  and  fair 
As  these  rays  of  silvery  light 
Falling  from  her  upward  flight. 

Mirror  !  bring  that  lovely  form 
When  shall  beat  life’s  chilling  storm  ; 
Render  back  that  gentle  light 
When  draws  near  the  solemn  night. 
As  life’s  sweetest,  holiest  spell ; 

Magic  Mirror,  now  farewell ! 
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Yet  receive,  before  we  part, 

Tribute  of  a  grateful  heart, 

Thanks  for  fragrance,  light,  and  flowers, 
Rescued  from  the  vanished  hours, 

O’er  the  smiling  Present  cast 
From  the  dim  and  sacred  Past. 
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LAY  OF  THE  RIVULET. 

BY  MRS  .  H.  G  .  LEWIS  . 

Down  the  valley,  all  day  long  I  glide, 
Rippling,  flashing,  in  the  mid-day  sun; 
Mossy  rocks  my  waters  clear  divide, 

Birds  stoop  down  and  drink  my  cooling  tide, 
Shadows  wrap  me  when  the  day  is  done. 

Flowers  lie  down  upon  my  rocking  breast, 
Breezes  fan  me  with  their  odorous  wings, 
Myriad  insect-voices  hail  me  blest, 

Stars  look  out  from  yon  blue  heaven  of  rest 
Yielding  beauty  from  a  thousand  springs. 

Nature  gave  to  rock,  and  tree,  and  hill, 

My  glad  music  through  the  summer  hours, 
And  to  me,  a  simple  flowing  rill, 

Verdant  banks  with  blossoms,  and  the  thrill 
Sent  along  my  breast  by  summer  showers. 

Evermore  my  song  shall  blend  with  those 
With  the  morning  mists  that  upward  float 
And  when  perishes  the  lovely  rose, 

And  its  gentle  sisterhood  repose, 

I  will  breathe  for  them  a  funeral  note. 
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But  when  blossoms  on  the  hill-tops  shine, 

When  they  gladden  all  the  vale  and  mead, 
When  white  fingers  fairy  garlands  twine, 
Sprinkling  them  with  drops  that  ’erst  were  mine, 
Then  my  course  is  joyousness  indeed. 

Onward  ever,  sparkling,  singing  still, 

Kissed  by  moonbeams  through  the  dewy  night, 
Hurrying,  loitering,  at  my  own  wild  will, 

All  untouched  by  time  or  vexing  ill, 

My  rich  heritage  is  love  and  light. 
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SILENT  FORCES. 

BY  E.  H.  CHAPIN. 

In  the  material  universe  there  are  two  kinds  of 
power.  The  one  exhibits  itself  as  active  and  sali¬ 
ent  force,  the  other  as  endurance.  We  find  the 
most  general  illustration  of  these  in  the  phenomena 
of  motion  and  of  rest ;  or  in  the  conditions  of 
growth  and  of  ripeness.  By  their  opposition  the 
entire  mechanism  of  nature  is  moved  and  balanced. 
The  one  is  essential  to  all  advancement ;  the  other 
to  conservation.  This  is  the  travail  of  change ; 
that  the  repose  of  equilibrium.  The  first  is  the  vital 
energy  of  nature  ;  the  other  is  the  basis  as  well  as 
the  recipient  of  that  energy. 

And  the  power  which  pertains  to  this  condition  of 
endurance,  is  a  kind  of  power  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look.  Wondering  at  those  great  forces  of  nature 
which  dart  through  all  its  channels,  and  play  in 
convulsion  and  revolution,  let  us  likewise  admire 
that  majestic  strength  which  resists  and  bounds 
them.  If  the  energy  that  reaches  to  the  limits  of 
the  universe  is  potent;  that  power  which  girdles  it, 
and  says,  “  thus  far  and  no  farther,”  is  omnipotent. 
The  sea  in  its  wrath  is  mighty ;  but  so  is  the  rocky 
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shore  that  confronts  it  and  heaves  it  back.  Terrible 
is  the  electric  force  which  thunders  through  space 
and  blasts  all  opposition  ;  but  stronger  still  ,  is  that 
afFectionate  magnetism  —  that  unseen  heart  of  na¬ 
ture —  whose  pulses  mix  with  all  things,  and  that 
draws  all  things  into  beautiful  obedience  to  its  law. 
It  is  an  overwhelming  energy  with  which  a  comet 
sweeps  along  its  track  ;  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  that 
which  holds  the  planets  to  their  centre,  and  binds 
them  in  glittering  harmony  forever.  And  this  is 
the  ultimate  power  —  the  power  of  being  rather 
than  of  doing.  A  majestic  repose,  a  silent  strength, 
is  the  highest  mood  of  nature. 

Although  the  analogies  of  the  natural  world  can¬ 
not  always  be  carried  into  that  department  of  human 
life  which  involves  moral  sanctions  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  free  will,  still,  the  illustration  holds  good  in 
this  instance.  For  the  highest  spiritual  power  also, 
is  that  of  endurance  rather  than  of  action  —  is  in 
being  rather  than  in  doing.  And,  as  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  world  so  here,  in  our  attention  to  more  intrusive 
and  dazzling  characteristics,  we  may  not  sufficiently 
recognize  the  sublimity  of  that  passive  —  not  neg¬ 
ative,  but  passive ,  order  of  virtues,  —  that  maga¬ 
zine  of  silent  forces,  —  which  can  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  endurance. 

To  a  superficial,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  an 
unspiritual  mind,  the  perfection  of  character  ac- 
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cording  to  the  standard  of  Jesus  may  seem  to  lack 
tone  and  power.  There  may  be  those  who  are  ready 
to  say,  “  such  a  character  as  this  —  a  character 
made  up  of  meekness,  forgiveness,  long-suffering,  or 
in  one  word,  Patience ;  »must  be  a  very  feeble  and 
uninfluential  character  —  a  character  of  watery 
mildness  and  thin  sentimentalism,  unfitted  for  the 
enterprises  of  this  world,  and  which  ought  to  be 
translated  to  some  gentle  sphere  out  of  the  way  of 
these  hard  and  eager  forces.”  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  the  essential  quality  which  constitutes  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  a  kind  of  phantom  excellence,  which  keeps 
in  the  back-ground  of  life  or  glides  timidly  among 
its  realities,  and  that  if  a  man  is  going  to  grapple 
with  this  tough,  old,  dusty  world,  and  hammer  his 
way  through  it,  and  get  anything  out  of  it,  he 
must  do  it  by  dint  of  the  earth-spirit  that  is  in 
him.  This  is  all  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fibres  of  all  real  manliness  are  in  Christian  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  a  good  deal  which  passes  for  power  in 
the  world  —  this  blustering,  'passionate  energy  —  is 
essentially  weakness.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  these  passive  virtues  are  not  the  only 
qualities  inculcated  by  Christianity ;  but  even  these 
require  and  indicate  the  utmost  degree  of  energy. 
For  there  is  always  a  greater  mastery  evinced  in  the 
control  than  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Recurring 
to  nature  for  an  illustration,  we  see  that  chaos  is  a 
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condition  of  unrestrained  forces;  order  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  forces  held  in  obedience  to  law.  And  so  it 
is  with  that  world  which  every  man  carries  within 
himself  —  his  own  moral  or  spiritual  nature.  The 
angry  man  may  evince  more  energy  than  he  who 
keeps  calm  in  the  heat  of  provocation  ;  but  evident¬ 
ly  the  latter,  who  gives  not  way  to  passion  —  who 
controls  it  —  is  the  man  of  most  power.  Again, 
we  may  call  that  man  a  master-spirit  in  his  age  who 
rides  on  the  whirlwind  of  popular  sentiment,  and 
even  directs  it ;  but  he  is  stronger  who  resists  the 
spirit  of  his  time  ;  who*  stands  up  and  steadily  bears 
against  it ;  and  who,  firm  iii  his  conviction  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  cannot  be  carried  away  by  all  the  tides 
of  faction.  The  one  merely  yields  to  pressing 
facilities ;  the  other  has  to  exert  moral  nerve  and 
resist  them.  Indeed,  all  vehemence  and  impetuosity 
is  a  quality  of  crudeness,  and  a  sign  of  imperfection. 
It  belongs  to  anarchy  rather  than  authority,  to  dec¬ 
lamation  instead  of  argument.  As  illustrated  in 
individual  life,  it  pertains  to  the  period  of  the 
passions,  and  to  the  lower  development  of  character. 
Boisterous  activity  is  the  fitting  expression  of  child¬ 
hood  ;  the  demand  of  predominating  and  unfolding 
nature ;  and  the  control  of  sensual  impressions  is 
evident  in  hot  energy  and  emphatic  gesticulation. 
But  the  strength  of  true  manhood,  when  deep 
springs  of  experience  have  opened  within,  when 
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wisdom  lias  bound  its  cincture  about  the  forehead, 
and  when  the  soul  has  the  clear  vision  of  faith  and 
prayer,  is  indicated  by  a  majestic  repose.  And  this 
is  the  idea  of  power,  expressed  in  the  highest  art  — * 
not  the  awful  front  of  Jupiter,  nor  the  exuberance 
of  Apollo,  nor  in  any  salient  virtue  even  ;  but  the 
calm  rapture  of  the  martyr  looking  upward  from 
the  fire ;  the  face  of  Jesus  crowned  with  thorns. 
And  when  one  has  reached  that  degree  of  spiritual 
attainment  in  which  appetite  is  chained  and  passion 
controlled  — *  when  love,  which  is  the  highest  attri¬ 
bute,  the  very  essence  of  God,  has  become  transfused 
through  one’s  being,  so  that  he  can  forbear,  and 
forgive,  yea,  even  pray  for  an  enemy ;  when  his 
vision  has  become  so  steady  and  clear  as  to  God’s 
workings  and  his  Providence,  that  he  can  meet  all 
the  stings  and  sorrows  of  life  with  submission,  and 
overcome  them  with  trust ;  it  is  only  through  labor 

—  through  long  conflict  and  great  spiritual  energy 

—  and  there  is  no  higher  manifestation  of  human 
power. 

For  not  only  is  there  this  intrinsic  power  in 
endurance,  but  it  is  the  source  of  the  most  active 
energies.  Thus  it  is  essential  to  all  intellectual 
achievement.  Only  through  patience  do  men  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge.  Though  the  apprehension  of 
genius  may  be  marvellously  quick,  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  science  are  the  results  of  this 
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virtue.  God  does  not  make  man  acquainted  with 
nature  by  inspiration.  lie  has  not  opened  the  glit¬ 
tering  volume  of  the  universe  for  him  to  read  at  a 
glance.  But  he  is  permitted  to  learn  something  of 
its  fullness  only  through  the  discipline  of  severe 
induction.  Long  must  Cuvier  study  the  crumbling 
fossil  and  the  broken  bone,  ere  he  can  re-construct 
the  giant  forms  of  vanished  epochs.  Long  must 
Newton  “  pace  the  solar  track,  and  toil  in  the  twi¬ 
light  confines  of  the  system,”  ere  he  can  detect  the 
law  that  binds  atom  to  atom,  and  the  universe  to  its 
centre.  Long  must  Leverrier  swing  the  pendulum 
of  calculation,  ere  ho  can  measure  the  march  of  the 
unseen  star.  So  in  the  intellectual  field  they  have 
been  most  distinguished  who  have  meditated  most 
—  who  have  projected  their  plans  from  silent  depths 
of  the  soul. 

And  so  with  those  who  have  moved  the  world’s 
heart,  and  changed  the  aspects  of  humanity  —  the 
Apostles  of  Truth  and  of  Love.  They  have  acted 
strenuously,  yet  their  real  life  was  not  in  action,  but 
endurance.  They  learned  to  overcome  themselves ; 
to  endure  as  well  as  to  hope  all  things ;  and  thus 
were  enabled  to  act  powerfully  upon  others.  Within 
themselves  they  nourished  the  still  seeds  of  thought 
in  the  sunshine  of  reason,  and  with  the  dew  of  prayer. 

But  let  us  consider  Endurance  as  a  power  in 
itself;  as  an  attainment  of  the  highest  practical 
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excellence.  In  the  common  circumstances  of  life, 
in  the  issues  of  every  day,  it  not  only  becomes  us  to 
act,  and  to  act  lawfully,  —  but  to  bear,  and  even  to 
suffer ;  and  this  is  as  much  a  test  of  virtue  as  the 
other.  How  many  things  there  are  in  our  spheres 
of  labor  and  of  duty,  which  we  cannot  help !  In 
physical  accident  and  pain ;  in  our  social  relations ; 
in  our  spiritual  wants,  woes,  trials ;  how  much  that 
we  can  neither  restrain  nor  hinder.  But  as  these 
bear  down  upon  us,  harshly  and  heavily  it  may  be, 
there  comes  a  voice  which  says  —  “Be  patient ! 
Action  will  not  avail  you  anything.  Your  strength, 
so  impetuous  and  so  confident,  will  fail  you  here. 
You  cannot  change  these  things ;  they  come  upon 
you  and  surround  you  with  a  power  greater  than 
your  own.” 

You  are  stretched  upon  a  sick-bed.  The  business 
of  life  summons  you  to  be  up  and  doing.  The 
springing  year  with  all  its  plans  and  possibilities, 
awaits  you.  Various  interests  demand  your  utmost 
attention.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all,  you  are  stricken 
down  by  the  dull  hand  of  disease.  You  are  pros¬ 
trate,  you  are  helpless,  you  must  give  up.  The 
tangled  web  of  business  must  drop  from  your  hot 
and  nervous  hands.  You  must  lie  down  under  the 
pleasant  sky,  with  the  solicitous  cares  and  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  active  life  murmuring  by  you ;  you  must  lie 
for  weary  days  and  long  nights,  inactive  and  suffer- 
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ing.  Now  what  is  it  that  you  need?  Evidently, 
action  is  impossible.  Nay,  this  peevish  striving  to 
forestall  nature  ;  to  put  by  the  nursing  hand  and  the 
healing  draught,  and  rise  and  master  the  disease, 
and  rush  out  into  the  field  of  labor,  only  hinders 
recovery.  What  then  is  needed  ?  What  is  not  only 
the  great  duty,  but  the  true  policy  ?  Why,  simple, 
obedient  endurance. 

Or,  again,  business  does  not  go  well  with  you. 
A  venture  fails,  or  some  sharp  disappointment 
intrudes,  and  lo !  your  flattering  promise  is  spoiled. 
Your  confidence  has  been  betrayed.  The  resource 
you  looked  to  has  not  met  your  expectation.  The 
season  is  backward.  The  sunshine  and  the  rain  do 
not  fall  propitiously.  In  short,  your  skill  is  baffled, 
your  strength  is  impotent,  your  action  is  all  in  vain. 
But  you  still  possess  a  marvellous  power ;  for,  if 
you  cannot  do,  you  can  endure.  A  patient  spirit 
will  enable  you  to  bear,  to  hope  serenely,  believing 
that  One  wiser  and  better  than  yourself  holds  the 
balance  of  nature  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
effort. 

And  there  are  trials  of  a  sterner  kind  than  these ; 
trials  that  cover  existence  with  a  veil  of  mystery. 
For  some,  dispensations  of  pain  that  are  life-long. 
They  have  been  called  to  endure  the  most  extreme 
suffering  —  disease  of  body,  distress  of  mind.  Years 
of  sickness  they  have  known,  dragged  out  under  all 
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the  ills  of  poverty  —  as  it  were,  a  lingering  death  of 
ages,  infusing  slow  torture  into  every  limb  and  organ, 
yet  leaving  the  spirit  conscious  of  all.  Poor,  ema¬ 
ciated  beings,  they  have  sat  down  in  their  desolate 
homes,  to  hear  the  vigorous  sounds  of  life  pass  by 
them,  to  see  the  pleasant  sunshine  on  all  the  face  of 
nature,  and  yet  to  feel  that  every  hour  brings  some 
new  pang.  And  when  we  have  looked  upon  such, 
and  seen  how  they  could  bear  ,*  heard  them  through 
those  bars  of  living  death  singing  hymns  of  celestial 
sweetness ;  and  seen  by  the  light  on  their  faces,  in 
what  a  calm  atmosphere  their  spirits?  dwelt;  and 
have  borne  witness  to  that  great  patience  springing 
from  their  lips — “  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine 
be  done !  ”  —  have  we  not  felt  that  there  is  a  power 
in  endurance,  greater  than  in  action,  and  that  men 
who  can  wield  armies  are  not  so  strong  ? 

There  are  those  whom,  as  it  were,  Death  has 
haunted.  His  shadow  has  lain  unmoving  upon  their 
path.  Their  cherished  objects  have  been  claimed  by 
him.  He  has  said  of  this  and  of  that  bright  flower 
opening  to  existence  and  to  love  —  he  has  said,  as 
though  an  inexorable  fate  spoke  through  the  mouth 
of  dQom  —  “  It  is  mine ;  mine  to  blight,  and  to 
gather ;  it  is  your’s  to  mourn !  ”  They  have  bent 
around  the  graves  of  their  dead,  again  and  again. 
They  have  put  on  the  sackcloth  of  lamentation,  and 
sat  down  in  the  ashes  of  their  hopes.  And,  as  we 
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have  beheld  the  widow’s  calm  face,  and  the  clasped 
hands,  that  say  —  “I  trust  in  God  !  ”  —  as  we  have 
seen  that  bereaved  mother  with  all  the  agony  of  her 
heart  transfigured  into  resignation,  have  we  not 

learned 

“  how  sublime  it  Is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong  ”  ? 

In  fine,  there  is  no  quality  which  is  more  fre- 
quently  needed  in  our  daily  life,  than  Endurance ; 
and  none  which  more  profoundly  involves  a  Religious 
spirit.  Our  entire  existence,  even  in  its  most  insign¬ 
ificant  actions  and  disconnected  incidents,  is  enclosed 
in  a  net-work  of  Laws.  There  is  not  anything 
which,  in  the  highest  analysis,  can  be  termed  an 
“accident”  It  either  bears  the  stamp  of  human 
responsibility,  or  of  Divine  Intention.  And  when 
events  do  occur  outside  the  circle  of  our  own  free 
will  —  events  that  we  can  neither  prevent  nor  con¬ 
trol  —  it  becomes  us  to  ask,  Why  are  they  intro¬ 
duced  ?  What  is  their  Providential  significance  ? 
The  answer  is  —  they  are  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
life ;  parts  of  that  two-fold  operation  by  which  the 
human  soul  is  educated  and  carried  towards  the  end 
of  its  being.  We  are  placed  in  this  world  to  act ; 
we  are  placed  in  it  to  endure  ;  and  when  these  dis¬ 
appointments  and  troubles  which  we  cannot  help, 
occur,  this  is  their  meaning  —  to  inspire  us  with 
endurance.  It  is  no  minor  virtue,  therefore  —  it  is 
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no  superficial  grace  of  character.  It  involves  the 
profoundest  elements  of  spiritual  life.  Other  qual¬ 
ities  may  be  mistaken  for  it.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  that  sulky  hardihood  which  accepts  and 
defies  fate ;  which  moves  a  man  to  say  —  “Well,  life 
goes  hard  with  me,  and  I  don’t  care  how  it  goes. 
Fortune  seems  to  have  marked  me  out  as  a  butt  for 
its  arrows,  and  if  I  can’t  control  it,  it  shall  not 
overcome  me.  Like  the  chained  Prometheus,  I  will 
bear  it.”  An  inflexible  stoicism  is  not  Christian 
Endurance  ;  nor  need  I  say  it  has  no  affinity  with 
despair;  for,  in  yielding  to  that  sentiment,  we  sur¬ 
render  Patience.  Many  are  the  qualities  which 
must  combine  to  make  up  the  forces  of  Endurance, 
and  therefore  it  is  so  sweet  and  rich.  It  blends  sub¬ 
missiveness  and  hope  —  the  humble  trust  that  leans 
on  God  —  the  clear,  large  vision  that  sees  away  be¬ 
yond  the  present  trouble ;  faith  in  the  right  that  no 
sharp  casualty  can  deaden ;  and  a  harmony  with  the 
Divine  Will,  the  consciousness  of  which  is  the 
ingathering  and  fruition  of  all  moral  forces.  And 
it  requires  exceeding  tenderness,  as  well  as  fortitude, 
to  make  up  this  element  of  power.  The  soul  pos¬ 
sessed  with  it,  appears  as  we  have  seen  the  moon  on  a 
gusty  night  —  gliding  amidst  rack  and  shadow,  yet 
brightening  the  clouds  through  which  it  passes,  and 
ever  and  anon  sailing  upward,  with  a  calm  sorrow 
on  its  face,  into  clear  spaces  of  the  sky. 
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A  great  virtue  —  one  much  needed  in  our  day 
and  generation,  in  public  and  private  experience  — 
is  this  sum  of  silent  forces,  —  this  virtue  of  endur¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  a  superficial  grace,  a  husky  moral¬ 
ity  ;  but  a  grand  element  of  lleligious  vitality. 
Life  is  not  merely  a  field  of  battle,  a  work -shop  of 
strenuous  toil,  a  school  for  eager  curiosity ;  but, 
often,  it  is  a  reservoir  of  tears,  a  niche  of  endurance,  a 
vestibule  of  mystery  ;  where  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  stand  still,  and  take  what  God  sends  us.  Let 
us  cherish  this  silent  patience,  then,  for  it  is  a  spring 
of  grandest  issues.  It' imparts  superhuman  strength 
to  the  breast.  It  sets  angelic  beauty  on  the  face. 
It  also  is  achievement ,  and  in  the  silent  quarries  of 
the  soul  accomplishes  a  “  perfect  work.” 
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THE  LIME  KILN. 

BY  JERVIS  MC’ENTEE. 

Night  by  night, 

The  fire  from  the  lime-kiln,  burning  bright, 
Illumines  the  solemn  gloom  ; 

Leaping  and  waving,  its  wonderful  light 
Seems  like  a  fire  of  doom. 

Through  the  night, 

When  the  resting  pond  lies  breezeless  and  still, 
It  gleams  on  its  silver  tide, 

And  it  lights  the  end  of  the  gloom-buried  mill 
And  the  willow  standing  beside. 

In  the  night, 

When  the  moon  is  low,  and  the  stars  are  gone, 
And  the  road  is  lonely  and  drear, 

The  driver,  winding  his  midnight  hour, 

Blesses  its  kindly  cheer. 

All  the  night, 

The  murmur  of  voices  is  heard  to  chime 
With  the  roar  of  the  leaping  flame, 

And  the  tardy  traveller,  time  after  time, 

Has  wondered  whence  it  came. 
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The  livelong  night, 

Who  nourish  the  fires  and  tend  tho  blaze, 

And  watch  the  wonderful  light  ? 

Are  they  spirits  that  hide  through  the  long 
bright  days, 

And  meet  at  the  lime-kiln  at  night? 
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REMEMBRANCE. 

BY  M.  A.  H.  DODD. 

“I  thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you.” 

Philippians  i.  3. 

Oh,  thou  art  dead  !  and  dust  is  on  thy  brow, 

And  nevermore  mine  eyes  thy  face  shall  see  ! 

But  though  regret  and  grief  are  left  me  now, 

I  thank  my  God  when  I  remember  thee. 

We  once  were  friends.  Ah,  then  we  little  deemed 
That  a  light  matter  would  our  hearts  estrange  !  * 

The  nature  of  our  love  too  heavenly  seemed 
To  fear  the  earthly  blight  of  time  or  change. 

Oh,  days  of  happy  trust,  that  could  not  stay  !  — 
Holding  high  converse  oft  we  roamed  abroad ; 

Oft  with  sweet  counsel  charmed  the  eve  away  ; 

Oft  walked  together  to  the  house  of  God. 

A  little  cloud  arose  to  dim  our  heaven, 

Its  shadow  fell  upon  my  frightened  heart, 

And  a  cold  word,  and  careless  answer  given, 

Came  like  the  frost  where  April  blossoms  start. 

I  would  not  question  how  the  change  was  wrought, 
Or  with  a  single  word  regret  betray ; 

With  wounded  pride  to  hide  my  pain  I  sought, 

And  knew  not  why  thy  heart  was  turned  away. 
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Oil,  foolish  pride  !  oh,  spirit  faint  and  weak  ! 

That  could  not  make  one  effort  to  retain, 

Or  with  small  sacrifice  the  treasure  seek, 

Thou  wouldst  have  given  thy  life-blood  to  regain. 

Oh,  loved  and  lost !  was  it  thy  fault,  or  mine, 

That  the  black  frost  fell  on  so  fair  a  flower? 

That  where  our  friendship  reared  its  holy  shrine, 
An  idle  word  should  breathe  such  withering 
power  ? 

And  thou  art  dead !  and  dust  is  on  thy  brow  ! 

And  nevermore  these  eyes  thy  face  shall  see  ! 

And  though  remorse  and  tears  are  left  mo  now, 

I  thank  my  God  when  1  remember  thee. 
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KATIE  VINCENT. 

BY  ABBIE  E.  REMINGTON. 

“  You  will  love  him,  Katie,”  said  Etta  Hazelton 
to  her  young  cousin,  as  they  stood  together  upon 
the  steps  of  George  Hazelton’s  pretty  cottage. 
Katie  smiled  —  a  roguish  smile  it  was  —  and,  turn¬ 
ing  archly  to  her  friend,  said,  “Are  you  sure , 
Etta  ?  ” 

“  Sure  ?  Yes,  Katie,  you  cannot  help  it.  He 
is  so  good,  so  generous,  so  noble.  I  could  tell  you 
stories  of  him  that  would  make  your  heart  leap.” 

“  If  he  is  so  perfect  why  did  you  not  love 
him  yourself,  Etta  ?  ”  and  Katie’s  eyes  sparkled 
brightly. 

“  Because  I  loved  George  so  well” 

Very  thoughtful  was  Katie  Vincent.  She  had 
heard  the  praises  of  Mortimer  Hazelton,  until  she 
had  learned  to  believe  that  in  the  whole  wide  world 
there  was  not  another  being  so  perfect.  She  had 
thought  of  him,  until  she  felt  that  she  could  almost 
worship  the  noble  and  elevated  character,  so  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  gentle,  loving 
Katie,  almost  unconsciously,  had  set  up  an  idol 
in  her  heart,  and  bowed  before  it  in  deep  adoration. 
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And  jet,  for  all  that,  she  dreamed  not  that  she 
was  loving  one  she  had  never  seen  —  one  who  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  her  —  one  who  seemed  as 
far  above  her  as  the  stars  in  heaven.  Innocent 
Katie !  she  would  not  have  given  the  thought  an 
instant’s  lodging  in  her  heart.  Not  she  !  She  was 
not  beautiful,  but  she  was  very  gifted.  Genius 
spoke  in  every  glance  and  tone,  and  she  had,  that 
rarest  of  all  gifts  —  the  power  of  setting  her  glad, 
free  thoughts  to  music,  and  singing  them  to  the 
admiring  world.  Her  name  was  on  the  lips  of 
many  who  had  never  seen  her  face,  and  knew  her 
only  through  her  joyous  and  bewitching  gushes  of 
bird-like  music,  flowing  from  her  lips  in  song  or 
poem.  By  many  firesides  had  her  genius  wrought  its 
charm,  on  many  lips  her  wondrous  gifts  were  named 
familiar  as  “  household  words.”  Sweet,  gifted 
Katie  !  She  knew  that  she  was  not  beautiful,  and 
she  had  said,  and  tried  to  believe  the  assertion, 
that  she  could  be  happy  with  only  her  fame ,  and 
ask  no  more.  Yet  she  was  a  woman,  and  had  a 
woman’s  heart,  one  that  could  love  as  only  woman 
loves,  and  break,  too,  though  she  had  not  yet  tested 
its  strength. 

George  Hazel  ton  and  his  handsome  brother 
w'alked  slowly  up  the  village  street,  and  George 
said,  rather  impatiently,  “  Come,  Mortimer,  let’s 
hasten,  Etta  will  be  out  of  all  patience,  and  you 
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know  that  her  favorite  cousin,  Katie,  came  to-day. 
If  you  had  but  once  seen  her  you  would  not  loiter 
in  this  way.” 

Mortimer’s  lip  curled  scorningly,  and  he  did  not 
quicken  his  pace,  as  he  answered, 

“  Let  Etta  scold,  George,  it  will  do  her  good ; 
and  as  for  Katie,  you  know  I  despise  all  literary 
women.” 

At  the  door  of  the  little  white  cottage,  Etta 
stood  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  husband  and  his 
fastidious  brother.  A  bright  smile  was  on  her 
pretty  face,  and  the  baby  who  sat  on  the  carpet 
crowed  his  infant  welcome  for  papa’s  return. 

“  Where’s  Katie  ?  ”  said  George,  when  he  had 
kissed  his  wife  and  child. 

“  Here  is  Katie !  ”  said  the  bright,  bird-like 
creature,  as  she  stepped  forth  from  the  inner  room. 

“  Welcome,  welcome,  cousin  Katie,  to  our  cot¬ 
tage  home.  How  bright  you  are  looking !  You 
seem  more  like  some  bewitching  singing  bird,  pois¬ 
ing  its  tin}?-  form  on  the  rose-bush  by  our  window, 
than  a  real,  mortal,  Katie.  And  now  let  me  pre¬ 
sent  you  to  my  fastidious  brother,  lawyer  Hazel  ton, 
who  persisted  in  loitering  on  the  way  lest  he  should 
see  you  too  soon.” 

A  crimson  flush  burned  on  Katie’s  cheek,  as  she 
touched  the  tips  of  her  white  fingers  lightly  upon 
those  of  Mortimer,  and  murmured  some  indistinct 
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words.  He  smiled  as  be  looked  upon  the  plain 
face  of  the  Katie  be  had  always  beard  called  little 
less  than  angel.  What  a  timid  little  creature  she 
seemed  to  him !  She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  his 
face  after  that  one  hasty  glance,  yet  was  its  every 
feature  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  heart.  One 
glance  sufficed  to  show  her  that  Etta’s  praise  had 
not  belied  him.  She  felt  the  mocking  smile  that 
played  upon  his  lip,  she  felt  the  keen  searching 
scrutiny  of  his  eyes,  burning  into  her  heart. 

lie  was  handsome,  noble-looking!  How  finely 
tuned  his  rich  voice  was  !  How  musical  his  laugh ! 
How  caressingly  he  toyed  with  Etta’s  golden  ring¬ 
lets,  or  tossed  the  crowing  baby  in  his  arms ! 
For  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life  Katie  was 
silent  and  embarrassed.  How  she  envied  Etta’s 
incessant  flow  of  spirits !  How  she  blushed  when 
he  looked  at  her ! 

And  what  thought  he  of  her  ?  He  was  a  proud, 
calm,  noble-hearted  man.  lie  had  outlived  the 
first  warm  gush  of  youthful  feeling.  He  had  taught 
his  heart  the  solemn  lesson  of  self-control.  In  the 
silent  churchyard,  ’neatli  the  weeping  willow  his 
own  hand  had  planted,  rose,  white  and  solemn,  a 
marble  tombstone ;  and  on  that  stone  was  traced  a 
name,  that,  even  now,  when  years  had  darkened 
over  the  past,  he  scarce  dared  trust  to  the  utterance 
of  his  lips.  He  had  learned  to  crush  the  strong 
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emotions  that  once  had  burned  so  fiercely  in  his 
stricken  heart.  He  could  look  unmoved  upon  the 
fairest .  face,  turn  coldly  from  the  most  graceful 
form,  and  it  was  not  strange  the  plain  face  of  Katie 
Vincent  had  not  even  the  seeming  of  beauty  for 
him,  that  proud,  intellectual  man,  whose  heart  was 
early  schooled  by  a  bitter  disappointment.  Yet, 
what  made  the  memory  of  that  beautiful  face,  the 
idol  of  his  earlier  manhood,  rise  up  before  him  so 
mockingly  when  he  looked  at  Katie  ?  What  was 
the  nameless  charm  in  those  downcast  eyes,  which 
reminded  him  of  eyes  into  whose  magic  depths  he 
had  gazed  for  hours  in  the  days  gone  by  ?  What 
was  there  in  the  willowy  lightness  of  Katie’s  form 
that  spoke  of  her  who  was  at  once  his  “  angel  and 
his  bride  ?  ” 

CHAPTER  II. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and,  day  after  day,  the  voice 
of  Mortimer  wore  ever  the  same  cold  tone,  and  his 
eye  the  same  searching  glance.  Yet  Katie  felt 
more  at  ease ;  she  did  not  fear  to  laugh  before  him, 
she  sung  her  sweetest  songs,  and  joined  the  family 
circle  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pleasure.  Carefully 
she  studied  his  tastes,  and  when  he  returned  from 
his  office  at  evening  his  favorite  flowers  were 
arranged  elegantly  on  the  stand,  where  his  favorite 
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volume  lay  open  at  his  favorite  poem.  She  read 
the  books  his  taste  approved,  and  whenever  she  met 
a  kind  smile  or  an  approving  glance,  the  glad  joy- 
light  would  break  over  her  face,  and  the  tears 
come  unbidden  to  her  eyes.  When  he  was  not 
there  she  would  sit  silent  and  thoughtful  for  hoursv 
yet  when  his  step  sounded  upon  the  gravel  walk, 
the  rich  blood  would  mantle  her  face  with  its  rosy 
glow. 

One  day,  another  was  added  to  the  household 
group,  and  Katie’s  heart  grew  faint  as  she  saw  the 
attentions  that  she  would  have  given  the  brightest 
hopes  to  win,  lavishly  bestowed  upon  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  hung  caressingly  upon  Mortimer’s  arms, 
and  laughed  gaily  at  his  sallies  of  wit.  She  had 
never  dared  to  lean  so  confidently  upon  his  arm, 
she  had  never  presumed  to  laugh  so  indecorously 
before  him.  But  Cecile  Gray,  the  favored  child  of 
beauty  and  of  wealth,  might  venture  where  the 
timid  heart  of  Katie  would  have  fainted  from  fear 
of  censure  or  reproach. 

One  pleasant  evening  Katie  sat  in  her  little 
chamber,  listening  to  the  happy  murmur  of  voices 
below.  She  heard  the  low,  soft  notes  of  Cecile, 
blending  harmoniously  with  the  rich  manly  tones  of 
Mortimer.  Etta’s  merry  bird-notes  and  George’s 
ringing  laugh,  stole  on  the  scented  breeze  through 
the  open  window.  Then  she  heard  the  affectionate 
inquiry,  “  Where  is  our  cousin  Katie  ?  ” 
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Hastily  smoothing  her  brown  hair  and  arranging 
her  dress  of  simple  muslin,  she  joined  the  circle  in 
the  parlor. 

“  Katie,  dear,  darling  Katie  !  ”  and  Cicile  with 
the  most  affectionate  endearments  led  her  to  a  seat 
pn  the  sofa,  while  George  affectionately  remarks 
her  extreme  paleness.  She  folded  her  white  hands, 
and,  closing  her  eyes,  leaned  her  head  against  the 
wall.  Very  fair  she  looked,  very  pure  and  angel¬ 
like,  and  for  the  first  time  Mortimer  Hazelton 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  if  Katie  was  not 
absolutely  beautiful,  she  was,  after  all,  the  most 
charming  girl  he  knew.  He  felt  that  she  had 
what  was  of  more  value  than  beauty  —  a  pure,  lov¬ 
ing  and  noble  woman  heart.  Cecile  was  forgotten 
in  that  strange  moment  of  intoxication,  the  noble 
spirit  triumphed  over  the  vain  allurements  of 
beauty,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  have  given  one- 
half  his  life’s  best  hope  but  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
that  spiritual  girl,  “  Katie,  I  love  thee !  ”  He 
longed  to  touch  his  lips  to  that  lily  hand,  and  as  he 
gazed  his  eyes  grew  bright  with  warm  emotion. 

“  Come,  Katie  !  ”  said  George,  “  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  you  for  amusement  this  evening,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  you  read  that  last  elegant  poem  of  yours, 
fresh  from  the  press.” 

“  No,  no  !  George,  not  that,  I  implore  you ;  I 
cannot  read  that  now .” 
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“  Yes,  you  must ;  Cecile  has  been  doing  her  best 
to  cheer  us  with  her  song,  and  all  we  need  is  your 
new  poem.  So  if  you  love  us,  Katie,  you  must 
read  it.” 

“  Oh  !  George,  if  you  have  any  feeling  you  will 
let  the  subject  drop  here.  I  will  do  anything, 
everything,  but  that.  You  cannot  be  so  cruel.” 

There  was  an  almost  agony  of  entreaty  in  her 
eyes,  when  she  turned  them  imploringly  upon  Mor¬ 
timer,  as  though  mutely  asking  his  interference. 

“  Let  us  excuse  Miss  Vincent,  this  evening,  she 
is  not  well,”  he  said  calmly.  There  was  a  depth  of 
feeling  in  her  tremulous  voice  that  spoke  volumes, 
as  she  uttered  her  simple —  “  Thank  you.” 

Cecile  had  said  her  laughing  “  good  night,”  and 
Katie  had  risen  to  follow  her,  when  Mortimer 
stepped  forward,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  hers, 
said,  “  Some  time  you  will  read  that  poem  to  me, 
will  you  not,  Katie  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  she  uttered,  involuntarily,  “  not  to 
you,  I  could  not  do  that,  not  to  you !  ”  and  she 
stood  in  deep  thought  one  moment,  then  passed 
hastily  from  the  room. 

“  Strange,  strange  girl !  ”  he  said,  gazing  after 
her  thoughtfully.  IIow  little  could  he  read  that 
heart ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Katie  sat  by  the  side  of  Mortimer  in  the  garden. 
Cecile  had  just  left  them. 

“  How  beautiful  she  is,”  he  said,  “  it  is  a  joy  to 
look  upon  her  bright  face  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  sighed  Katie,  “  I  often  think  how  blessed 
are  the  beautiful.  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  as 
fair  as  Cecile  !  ” 

Mortimer  smiled.  “  You  are  wrong,  Miss  Vin¬ 
cent.  you  have  no  need  of  beauty.  Your  great  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  the  loveliness  of  Cecile,  will  outweigh  all  her 
charms.  Your  genius  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
beauty  in  the  world.” 

“Yet  I  would  give  all  my  genius  for  that  bewil¬ 
dering  spell  called  beauty.  Not  to  win  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  vain  crowd,  but  to  gain  the  love  of  a  few.” 

“  What  can  love  be  to  you  ?  Fortune’s  gifts  are 
proportionate  to  the  strength.  If  you  have  genius 
you  must  have  that  strength  of  soul  that  scorns 
beauty.  When  you  demand  with  a  rash  thought¬ 
lessness  beauty,  will  not  your  destiny  say,  ‘you 
have  fame,  let  that  suffice  !  ’  I  must  repeat  that 
you  have  no  need  of  beauty.” 

Katie’s  eye  flashed ;  she  was  hurt  by  his  cold, 
sarcastic  tone. 

“You,  Mortimer  Hazelton,  may  well  ask,  ‘what 
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can  love  be  to  you  ?  ’  You  have  outlived  all  the 
nobler  emotions  of  the  heart,  you  have  outlived  all 
love,  if  ever  it  was  awakened  in  your  cold  heart.  I 
doubt  if  ever  there  was  feeling  in  that  iron  breast  of 
yours.” 

“  Katie  —  Miss  Vincent — let  me  tell  you  that  I 
have  loved.  Yonder,  where  that  willow  waves  its 
pendant  branches,  is  a  little  mound  that  casts  a 
shadow  over  my  whole  life,  and  in  heaven  a  white- 
robed  angel  sings  songs  of  deathless  g’ory  before 
God’s  *  creat  white  throne.’  That  angel  was  once 
a  living,  breathing  human  creature,  of  almost 
unearthly  beauty,  even  then,  when  she  trod  life’s 
thorny  pathway.  Yes,  I  have  loved.” 

She  was  startled  by  the  passion  of  his  words,  by 
the  earnest  glance  of  his  dark  eye.  The  fountain 
in  the  desert,  the  stream  in  the  parching  sands  of 
life’s  great  Sahara,  seemed  that  one  love,  whose 
memory  alone  could  awaken  such  a  tide  of  emotion 
in  his  cold  heart.  He  paused  —  and  then  he  said  : 
“  But  you  have  fame.  That  is  enough  for  one  life. 
Love  for  some,  fame  for  others.  You  know  not 
what  you  ask,  when  you  pray  for  love.  A  blasted 
happiness,  a  broken  heart,  a  life-path  leading  through 
a  desert  land,  has  been  my  lot,  and  yet  I  have 
loved,  and  been  loved  as  but  one  woman  could  love. 
Had  I  wedded  my  heart  to  fame  I  had  been  hap¬ 
pier  now.” 
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“  I  deny  it ;  you  would  not.  And  yet  man, 
perhaps,  could  live  on  fame ;  but  woman,  whos  elife 
is  love,  turns  from  the  mocking  joys,  fair  to  the  eye 
but  bitter  to  the  taste  as  the  apples  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.” 

“  Yet  you  are  not  unloved.  Did  you  not  refuse 
young  Watson’s  proffered  heart  and  hand?  He 
loved  you !  ” 

“  But  I  did  not  love  him  S  ” 

“  What  does  that  prove  ?  That  you  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  affection,  I  should  say.” 

Katie  was  silent.  “  Now,  my  little  gifted  friend,” 
he  said,  “lam  about  to  marry  some  one,  if  I  find 
one  suitable.  Shall  I  marry  Cecile  ?  She  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  she  is  loving.  She  would  make  a  sweet  wife. 
Shall  I  marry  her,  Katie  ?  ” 

“  Certainly ;  she  is  just  the  one  for  you ;  and 
you  know  she  hates  books.” 

“  What  mean  you  ?  please  explain  ?  ” 

“  She  is  no  ‘  blue  stocking,’  and,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  must  suit  you  to  a  charm.” 

He  would  have  asked  what  she  meant  by  speak¬ 
ing  thus,  but  she  was  gone.  She  was  beyond  his 
call.  In  that  conversation,  he  had  learned  more  of 
Katie’s  heart  than  weeks  of  constant  intercourse 
had  taught  him.  Yet,  after  all,  he  did  not  fully 
understand  her.  He  believed  her  fickle,  with  all 
her  gushing  impulses  of  womanly  tenderness. 
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lie  rose  to  go  to  the  house,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 
“  She  has  too  little  fixedness  of  purpose  —  too  little 
stability  of  character.  She  wavers  with  every 
breeze.  One  day  she  tells  mo  fame  is  all  in  all ; 
then  she  calls  for  beauty,  and  anon,  implores  for 
love.  .She  can  never  learn  the  trust  and  meek  de¬ 
pendence  of  affection.  She  is  not  worth  a  second 
thought.” 

Yet  for  all  his  brave  resolutions  he  could  not 
chase  her  image  from  his  heart.  He  gave  her  many 
thoughts,  though  inwardly  protesting  he  would  not 
give  her  one. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Pale  and  wan,  Mortimer  Ilazelton  stepped  forth 
into  the  garden,  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks. 
He  had  been  very  sick ;  even  at  death’s  door. 
When  returning  health  lent  its  vigor  to  his  strong 
frame,  he  learned,  from  Etta’s  lips,  whose  white 
hand  it  was  that  smoothed  his  restless  pillow  and 
bathed  his  fevered  brow,  and  whose  low  voice  it  was 
that  soothed  him  in  his  hours  of  delirious  agony. 
Yes,  the  little  fickle,  unstable  Katie,  whom  he  had 
believed  incapable  of  affection,  had  been  a  constant 
watcher  at  his  side.  In  his  most  delirious  moments 
her  sleepless  eye  had  watched  to  detect  the  faintest 
sign  of  returning  health  ;  her  cool,  soft  hands  had 
lain  back  the  damp  locks  from  his  brow,  and  her 
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tremulous  lips  had  pressed  down  agonized  kisses 
upon  his  unconscious  forehead,  burning  with  the 
fever  flush.  When  she  believed  him  dying,  then 
the  latent  tenderness  of  her  woman  nature  broke 
forth,  and  she  bent  above  the  unconscious  Mortimer, 
pouring  out  the  pent-up  grief  of  her  stricken  heart* 
Her  prayers  were  answered.  The  idol  of  her 
heart  was  spared. 

The  time  for  her  departure  had  almost  arrived, 
and  she  felt  that  the  most  beautiful  aud  blessed 
dream  of  her  young  life  was  soon  to  go  out  in  dark¬ 
ness.  She  stood  alone  by  the  grave  of  the  first  love 
of  Mortimer  Hazelton.  She  leaned  upon  the  white 
tombstone,  and  thought  how  blessed  it  was  to  be 
loved  —  to  die,  crowned  and  blessed  with  love.  She 
was  an  orphan,  almost  friendless,  and  with  none  to 
love  her.  A  feeling  akin  to  envy  crept  into  her 
heart  as  she  thought  of  her  who  slept  so  calmly 
there.  She  knelt  down  and  prayed,  pouring  out 
her  whole  heart  to  God.  With  a  chastened  and 
subdued  spirit  she  returned  to  the  house,  thanking 
God  for  the  sunshine  he  had  showered  upon  her 
life. 

As  she  entered  the  parlor  she  saw  Mortimer  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  his  easy  chair,  with  the  glow  of  return¬ 
ing  health  upon  his  cheek. 

“  Come  to  me,  Katie,”  he  said ;  “  I  must  talk 
with  you.”  She  drew  a  low  footstool  to  his  feet 
and  sat  down,  looking  up  into  his  face. 
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“  I  will  ask  you  one  question,  Katie,  and  you 
must  answer  it  from  your  heart ;  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  Mortimer ;  I  am  your  friend  and  do 
you  fear  to  trust  me  ?  ” 

“  I  would  like  to  talk  about  marrying  Cecile. 
Shall  I  follow  her  to  her  city  home,  when  I  regain 
my  strength  and  win  her  love  ?  Shall  I  marry  her 
now,  Miss* Katie  ?  ” 

lie  bent  forward  and  looked  full  into  her  up¬ 
turned  face. 

“  Yes,  Mortimer,  do.  What  more  could  you  ask 
than  wealth  and  beauty  ?  ” 

“  I  love  a  beautiful  creature,  Katie  ;  a  being  who 
is  all  the  world  to  me.  Ah  !  she  is  dearer  to  this 
heart  than  all  the  fame  and  honors  of  this  world. 
But  will  you  plead  my  cause  to  her?  I  feel  so  timid 
about  it.  Do  go !  wont  you,  Katie?  ” 

O,  yes;  nothing  could  be  pleasanter.  What 
shall  I  say  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Tell  her,  Katie,  that  I  love  her,  nay,  rather 
adore  her;  tell  her  that  she  is  the  light  of  my 
life;  tell  her  that  in  my  days  of  burning  fever, 
I  longed  to  feel  her  cool  hand  upon  my  brow  — 
her  soft  kiss  upon  my  parched  lips.  Tell  her  any¬ 
thing.  No  extravagant  expression  of  devotion  will 
be  too  extravagant  to  express  what  I  would  have 
you  say.  Will  you  tell  her  all  this,  Katie  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  not  trust  me  ?  She  shall  know  every 
word.” 
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“But  —  but  —  Katie,  do  you  not  feel  jealous? 
Do  you  not  long  to  bear  those  words  repeated  to 
you  ?  ” 

She  laughed  aloud.  “  You  have  repeated  them 
to  me.  I  shall  have  the  advantage  over  her .” 
And  she  looked  up  archly  in  his  face. 

“  Ah  !  Katie,  listen  one  moment.  I  do  love  you. 
Cecile  never  once  moved  this  heart  of  mine.  Say, 
Miss  Kate,  will  you  be  my  wife  ? 

What  a  look  of  glad  triumph  came  over  her  face, 
and  her  laugh  rung  clear  and  bird-like. 

“  Tell  me,  in  mercy,  will  you  love  me  ?  Will 
you  be  mine  ?  Can  you  love  me  ?  ” 

“  I  can  try,”  she  said,  as  she  took  his  thin,  white 
hand  in  hers  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  He  looked 
so  proud  and  happy,  as  she  told  him  how  she  loved 
him  so  deeply,  yet  all  in  silence  and  secret.  Dar¬ 
ling  little  Katie  !  She  had  found  her  heart.  They 
were  wedded,  and  never  did  the  sun  shine  on  a 
happier  bride,  or  one  more  beautiful  in  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  eyes,  than  Katie  Hazelton. 

“  Kate,”  said  he,  one  day,  “  you  say  you  knew  I 
loved  you ;  but  hoiv  did  you  know  it.  I  never 
told  you  before  that  blessed  day,  whose  blissful  con¬ 
fession  I  so  well  remember.” 

“  But,  Mortimer,  whose  name  was  ever  on  your 
lip  in  the  delirium  of  fever  ?  upon  whom  did  you 
call  to  bathe  your  brow  ?  Not  to  Cecile’s  name, 
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but  to  little  Kate’s,  did  you  apply  the  tender  ‘  dar¬ 
ling  ’  and  ‘  beloved.’  ” 

“  You  are  a  ‘  darling,’  Katie,  though  you  did 
tease  me  so ;  yet  I  forgive,  for  are  you  not  mine, 
mine  own?  You  have  indeed  learned  that  fame 
suffices  not  for  woman’s  whole  existence.” 

“  Yes ;  for  what  has  woman  to  do  with  fame  ? 
It  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  leaden  burden,  weigh* 
ing  her  down  and  crushing  all  the  love-light  in  her 
heart.  She  will  learn  to  cry,  as  I  have  done,  to  im¬ 
plore  with  an  aching  heart  —  “  Take  it  back  ;  take 
it  back  !  Give  me  but  love.” 

Often  does  Mortimer  and  his  little  wife  sit  by 
the  grave  of  her  he  first  loved,  and  talk  of  the 
blessed  one  who  once  sat  by  his  side  and  felt  the 
warm  protection  of  his  earnest  love.  Her  memory 
is  dear  to  both,  and  amid  the  happy  household  is 
her  name  a  spell  and  charm  on  loving  lips.  Among 
his  children  the  eldest  girl  bears  the  name  that  is 
carved  upon  the  marble  stone  beneath  the  willow. 
It  is  a  sweet  name,  and,  unconsciously,  Mortimer 
folds  her  more  tenderly  to  his  heart,  at  the  “  good 
night  ”  hour,  and  tones  his  voice  to  a  gentle  cadence, 
when  he  calls  her  *  ‘  darling  Alice  ”  —  that  name 
once  so  lovingly  applied  to  her  who  is  now  a  “  saint 
in  heaven.” 

s 
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Edith.  Now  pray  sit  quiet,  sister  !  hold  this  head  — 
This  little,  restless  head,  so  wary  bright 
With  long,  fair  tresses,  and  so  full  of  dreams 
Of  love  and  wooing  swains,  a  moment  still ; 

Come  :  let  my  busy  fingers  nicely  twine 
>  This  wreath  of  roses  and  sweet  mignionette 
And  ivy-green  among  your  sunny  locks, 

For  I  would  fain  that  all,  with  well-pleased  eye, 
Should  look  and  say  —  “  Fair  Lilian  shines  indeed 
A  Queen  to-day  !  ” 

Lilian.  1  will ;  but  Fido  keeps 

Such  funny  coaxing  :  holding  up  his  paws  — 

His  little  silken  paws  —  and  begging  me 
For  flowers,  as  if  he  also  wished  to  deck 
His  pretty  head.  Dear  Edith,  stop  a  bit, 

Till  I  but  see  how  this  sweet  wreath  would  look 
Linking  his  silken  ears ! 


Edith.  Nay,  Lilian  !  sure, 

Of  all  times,  you  would  not  this  morning  waste  ! 
Already,  see  !  the  sun  has  risen  high 
Above  the  poplars  and  the  gray  old  ash  ! 

And  round  the  May-pole,  that  we  yester  raised, 
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The  youths  and  maids,  with  busy  hand  and  brows, 
Already  twine  a  world  of  dewy  flowers. 

Let's  see  !  they’ve  primroses  in  gardens  culled, 

And  piles  of  tulips  and  corchoruses 
And  nameless  wood-flowers.  But  full  long  they’ll 
wait 

For  our  fair  offerings  ;  — yon  slender  chains 
Of  azure-eyed  wistaria,  ivy  wreaths 
And  honeysuckles,  and  sweetbrier  sprays, 

Whose  fragrant  odors,  all  the  air  around, 

Make  faint  with  sweetness. 

Lilian.  Haste,  then,  sister  dear  ! 

And,  Edith,  I’ll  not  stir  again,  nor  thwart 
Your  gentle  fingers  in  their  loving  toil 
Among  my  tresses,  though  a  hundred  times 
Poor  little  Fido  at  my  feet  should  sit, 

And  whine  and  coax  me  e’er  so  pleadingly. 

But  tell  me,  sister  —  though  I  do  not  care 
A  penny  for  him  —  think  you  Hubert  Kay — * 

The  handsome  Hubert  Ray,  we  met  last  week, 

Will  be  there  too?  Twice,  yester,  by  our  door 
He  slowly  walked,  and  bowed  and  smiled  when  he, 
By  merest  accident,  just  caught  my  glance. 

I  could  not  but  smile  back.  Yet,  silly  ’twas, 

1  know,  to  blush  and  tremble,  as  I  did, 

When  he  but  prest  my  hand,  and  whispering,  asked 
If  I  were  not  a  fairy.  Think  you  he 
Will  deign  to  join  our  simple  village  sports 
And  simpler  rustics  ? 
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Edith.  What  an’  if  he  do  1 

Ah,  Lilian,  Lilian  !  Silly  girl,  beware  ! 

Let  not  your  soft,  young  heart  drink  in  the  smilee 
And  wooing  nonsense,  whispered  in  your  ear 
By  each  vain  fop,  who  wears  a  silken  vest, 

Or  owns  a  flattering  tongue  !  This  Hubert  Ray, 
What  is  he  but  a  gilded  butterfly, 

That  idly  flutters  on  from  flower  to  flower, 

Content  to  loiter  where  the  sunbeam  shines, 

But  flits  before  the  storm  ?  a  thousand  times 
More  worth  is  Edward  Dale,  with  his  plain  garb, 
And  toil-accustomed  hands,  and  tongue  that  speaks 
But  what  his  heart  indites. 

Lilian.  Nay,  Edith  !  sure, 

1  said  no  word  of  loving  Hubert  Ray. 

I  merely  thought,  if  only  Edward  Dale 
Could  speak  as  “  gently  !  ” 

Edith.  Listen,  sister  mine  ! 

While  I  a  tale  of  saddest  truth  relate. 

’Tis  of  a  girl  as  young  and  fair  as  you  ; 

One,  too,  whose  mates,  like  yours,  with  glad 
acclaim, 

Chose  her  their  May-queen.  She  had  long  been 
wooed 

By  one  whose  noble  heart  and  active  hand, 

By  a  strong  mind  directed,  placed  him  high 
In  all  good  men’s  esteem.  He  loved  her  well, 

And  she  returned  his  love  and  felt  her  lot 
Were  safe  and  blessed,  if  but  by  his  side. 

Their  troths  were  plighted  and  the  time  drew  nigh 
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That  was  to  make  them  one.  And  she,  young  thing  ! 
Kept  counting  o’er  the  days,  and  thinking  how 
Their  home  would  happier  be,  than  mortal  home 
Had  ever  been  before. 

> 

Lilian.  Just  so  have  I, 

Dear  sister,  often  sat  and  thought  that  ours, 
Edward’s  and  mine,  would  be  ! 

Edith.  And  so  it  will, 

This  little  giddy  head  surmounts  a  heart 
Too  good  to  do  a  wrong,  and  so  it  must 
Be  blest.  But  to  my  tale. 

May  came  at  last, 

And  Eflie,  as  I’ve  said,  was  chosen  queen. 

Among  the  strangers  who  were  there  to  join 
The  May-day  sports,  was  one,  a  fair  young  man, 
Bred  up  in  cities  with  a  city’s  grace  ; 

And,  I  may  add,  its  heartless  vices  too, 

Though  all  an  angel  he  appeared  that  day. 

lle  fluttered  round  the  May-queen,  and  she,  proud 

Of  his  devotion,  and  unused  to  all 

The  flatteries  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 

drew  dizzy  with  the  rush  of  vain  young  thoughts 

That  hurried  through  her  brain  ;  and  ere  the  day 

Went  by,  poor  Eflie  half  forgot  her  troth, 

And  listened  pleased,  to  poison  words,  and,  e’en, 
Laughing  denied  she  loved  young  Gabriel 
Or  e?er  would  wed  him. 


Lilian. 


•  0,  dear  Edith  ! 
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Edith.  Yes ! 

’Twas  but  a  jest  she  meant  not,  idly  spoken  ; 

Yet  deeply  after  did  she  rue  the  hour 
It  passed  her  lips  !  Near  by  them,  lingering,  stood 
The  jealous  Gabriel,  and  the  fatal  words 
Smote  on  his  ear  and  entered  in  his  soul  ! 

Without  one  word  of  anger  or  farewell, 

To  her  who  dealt  the  blow,  that  very  eve 
He  left  his  home,  and  soon,  on  board  a  ship, 

With  breaking  heart,  was  sailing  o’er  the  deep, 

To  seek  some  other  land,  he  cared  not  what, 

So  it  were  far  from  her  ! 

Long  months  went  by. 

Poor  Effie  !  hating  him  who  caused  her  grief, 

And  her  own  folly,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Would  watch  and  tremble  at  the  slightest  sound, 
And  pace  from  room  to  room  ;  her  eyes  all  dim 
With  constant  weeping,  but  still  hoping  he 
One  day  might  still  return.  She  hoped  in  vain. 
The  ship  that  held  him,  in  the  deep  went  down, 
And  all  on  board  her  perished.  Effie  lived 
Till  time  and  sorrow  turned  her  tresses  white 
And  dimmed  her  eyes,  and  halting  grew  the  step 
That  was  so  fawn-like  once.  Yet,  long  ere  that, 
Her  spirit  had  grown  calm  ;  her  heart  resigned  ; 
And  when  to  maidens,  thoughtless  as  herself, 

She  told  her  tale,  ’twas  with  the  fervent  trust, 

She  said,  that  they,  all  purified  from  sin, 

Should  meet  in  Heaven. 


Lilian. 


0,  Edith,  what  a  tale  ! 
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I'll  ne'er  forget  it ;  but  if  ever  I 
Should  seeni  to  do  so  ;  if  my  thoughtless  head 
Grow  giddy  with  the  flatteries  of  those 
Whose  lips,  alluring,  tempt  me  from  the  vow 
I've  plighted  Edward,  whisper  in  my  ear 
I?ut  simple  “  Effie,”  and  my  heart  will  beat 
All  true  again  ! 

Edith.  Nay,  Lilian  !  ’twill  not  need 

You  should  be  prompted  ;  so  put  off  that  look 
Of  solemn  gravity  and  take  these  flowers, 

And  let  us  go  -where  they  have  waited  long 
Their  gentle  Queen  of  May. 
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BY  REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 

I  think  it  a  duty  to  enjoy  the  natural  creations 
of  God.  This  sentence  may  read  strangely  to  those 
who  have  always  regarded  duty  and  pleasure  as 
terms  of  opposite  meaning.  But  I  hold  that  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  admire  and  love  the  world  which  our 
Father  has  made.  Yet  how  can  I  do  this?  says  one 
who  has  lost  the  taste  for  such  enjoyments.  I 
reply  —  such  loss  of  taste  is  a  sin.  The  love  of 
nature  is  implanted  originally  in  every  soul.  It  is 
as  natural  to  turn  to  her  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  to 
love  man  or  God,  to  work,  or  to  live  at  all.  The 
obligation  to  cultivate  this  sentiment  is  imperative, 
and  the  penalty  of  neglecting  it,  is  as  fatal  as  the 
penalty  for  any  other  neglect.  And  as  nature  is 
always  before  us,  and  no  position  in  life,  excepting 
hopeless  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  or  extraordinary 
tyranny  of  man,  can  shut  us  away  from  it,  we 
are  inexcusable  if  we  forfeit  this  common  privilege 
of  humanity.  The  excuses  by  which  men  apolo¬ 
gize  for  their  neglect  of  such  opportunities  are  * 
inconclusive  and  insignificant.  Business  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  to  the  man  who  walks  to  and  from  his  place  of 
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toil  every  day  through  scenes  of  natural  beauty, 
which  claim  only  a  passiug  glance  for  a  partial  * 
appreciation.  And  what  right  have  we  to  give  up 
this  soul  of  ours  so  entirely  to  matters  of  toil  and 
trade,  that  we  forget  the  grander  things  all  around 
us  ?  We  must  feed  our  bodies  ;  but  must  we  there¬ 
fore  starve  our  minds  ?  We  must  clothe  ourselves 
in  comfortable  raiment ;  but  should  we  therefore 
fail  to  see  how  G  od  arrays  the  grass  of  the  field  ? 
We  must  build  a  house  to  shelter  us  from  the  fury 
of  the  elements  ;  but  is  that  house  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  those  elements  which  hold  it  at  their 
mercy  ?  And  if  any  position  of  earthly  distinction 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  effort,  shall  we  not  occa¬ 
sionally  renew  the  sense  of  our  position  as  dwellers 
in  a  universe  that  is  the  natural  image  of  its  Cre¬ 
ator  ?  We  must  not  lose  our  hold  on  nature.  We 
degrade  and  enfeeble  ourselves,  by  giving  up  our 
delight  in  its  enjoyments.  The  paltry  vanity  with 
which  we  often  put  off  her  claims  is  not  to  our 
credit ;  it  proves  us  not  wise,  but  foolish ;  it  is,  to 
a  competent  observer,  the  testimony  of  a  great  loss, 
not  a  great  gain.  Therefore,  we  must  guard  the 
love  of  nature  in  our  souls.  Just  as  a  man  should 
guard  any  good  impulse  against  the  assaults  of 
wTorldliness,  so  must  we  never  permit  any  success 
or  sorrow,  any  idleness  or  industry,  any  circumstance 
or  state  of  mind,  to  shut  the  door  that  opens  out  of 
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our  spirits  into  the  wide  spaces  of  our  Father  s 
glorious  creations.  Every  man  and  woman  should 
have  special  seasons  for  intercourse  with  nature,  — 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something  in  the  mere 
outside  of  life  to  purchase  opportunities  for  occa¬ 
sional  travel,  —  should  improve  the  means  already 
at  hand,  —  should  regard  the  satisfying  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  awakening  the  affections  by  images  of 
natural  sublimity  and  grace,  as  a  positive  duty,  with¬ 
out  which  bo  other  duty  can  be  done  well, — without 
which  manhood  and  womanhood  will  lose  what 
nothing  can  supply. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  I  brought  home  from  a 
journey  of  a  month  through  some  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  portions  of  the  Middle  States.  And  yet 
another  was  more  powerfully  impressed  on  my 
mind ;  so  that  if  I  were  asked  what  are  the  true 
essential  conditions  of  gaining  the  best  results  of 
travel,  I  would  say  :  a  habit  of  close  and  accurate 
observation  of  nature,  and  a  Christian  deportment 
towards  the  people  we  meet  in  our  journeyings. 

To  observe  nature  accurately  is  one  of  the  rarest 
accomplishments.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  world 
never  receive  entirely  correct  reports  from  their 
senses  concerning  the  universe  they  live  in.  And 
this  because  of  no  deficiency  in  the  original  faculty 
of  observation,  but  from  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
that  faculty.  Our  Creator  has  given  us  eyes  and 
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ears  ;  but  we  can  use  these  gifts  in  such  a  way  that 
we  shall  sec  or  hear  nothing  just  as  it  is.  We  may 
behold  the  grandest  spectacles  of  natural  beauty  in 
such  a  listless,  hazy,  or  sentimental  state  that  we  see 
them  enveloped  in  our  own  distorting  atmosphere. 
We  may  be  stunned  and  crazed  by  the  mingled  sounds 
of  nature,  heard  with  no  discrimination  ;  and  the  more 
subtle  influences  in  the  material  creation  may  be  wast¬ 
ed  on  our  stupidity  or  haste.  We  must  not  expect  to 
unlock  the  secret  chambers  of  the  Beauty  all  around 
us,  with  false  kejTs.  Only  healthy  and  well  trained 
senses  can  get  the  true  meaning  out  of  these  things. 
A  man  who  has  never  held  his  faculties  to  entire 
veracity  in  this  respect,  lives  in  a  different  world 
from  him  who  sees  every  thing  correctly.  Whether 
the  objects  of  a  journey  shall  be  one  confused  mass 
of  half-perceived  images,  or  a  succession  of  charm¬ 
ing,  well-defined  groups,  linked  with  undying  asso¬ 
ciations,  depends  chiefly  on  ourselves.  Therefore 
we  should  cultivate  truth  in  our  faculties  of  obser¬ 
vation  ;  accustom  ourselves  to  see,  hear,  taste,  feel, 
and  smell  accurately ;  accustom  our  minds  to 
receive  those  sensuous  impressions  correctly  ;  accus¬ 
tom  ourselves  to  talk  with  precision  of  what  has 
thus  come  to  us,  and  as  far  as  possible  discriminate 
between  nature  and  what  wo  make  it  by  means  of 
our  own  fancies ;  and  in  every  way  try  to  read  the 
world  around  us  as  it  is.  I  urge,  this,  not  as  a 
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matter  of  good  taste,  so  much  as  a  religious  duty. 
Anything  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 
We  have  senses,  and  imagination,  and  God’s  whole 
creation  spreads  around  us  ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  make 
these  senses,  and  that  imagination,  liars,  by  our  care¬ 
lessness,  haste,  or  sickly  affectation,  and  thus  shut 
ourselves  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  as  it 
is.  Besides,  we  cannot  be  untrue  in  one  respect, 
without  being  injured  in  all.  Carelessness  in  the 
use  of  our  faculties  of  observation  converts  all  the 
interpreters  between  ourselves  and  the  outward 
world  into  false  witnesses.  We  then  live  in  a  false 
conceit  of  every  object  without  us  ;  we  reason 
falsely  on  these  objects  and  feel  in  a  morbid  way 
concerning  them,  and  connect  them  to  each  other 
and  ourselves  by  false  and  fanciful  ties  of  relation¬ 
ship  ;  we  act  falsely  as  the  inevitable  result  of  false 
observation,  and  thus  our  whole  character  gets 
warped  from  the  truth.  God  only  knows  how  much 
superstition,  weak  and  extravagant  sentiment,  and 
downright  wrong-doing  proceeds  from  this  infidelity 
of  observation,  —  an  infirmity  that  can  be  cured 
like  any  other  by  patience  and  long  discipline.  One 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  country  told  me  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  demand  strict 
accuracy  of  all  his  senses,  and  to  be  true  to  his 
actual  impressions ;  and  in  that  habit,  I  doubt  not, 
was  laid  the  foundations  for  his  peculiar  superiority ; 
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for  one  of  the  most  radical  distinctions  between  the 
wise  and  foolish  man  is,  that  while  the  former  sees 
things  as  they  are,  and  deals  with  realities,  the  other 
sees  them  as  they  are  presented  by  his  own  foolish 
mind,  and  all  his  life  lives  among  objects  that  exist 
only  in  his  own  distempered  fancy.  Thus  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  accurate  observation  is  not  only  a  useful 
condition  of  profitable  travelling,  but  also  an  indis¬ 
pensable  quality  in  the  Christian  character.  “  If 
thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee;  ”  “  Take  heed  how  ye  hear,”  says  the  Great 
Teacher.  Use  the  faculties  by  which  you  learn  all 
things  so  faithfully  that  they  shall  never  betray  you 
into  error  and  sin. 

The  second  condition  of  profitable  travelling  is 
Christian  Politeness  towards  the  people  we  meet. 
The  difference  between  a  clown  and  a  gentleman  is 
nowhere  so  visible  as  upon  a  journey.  There  are 
persons  who  act  as  if  the  payment  of  a  railroad,  or 
boat,  or  hotel  fare  conferred  upon  them  a  privilege 
of  unlimited  selfishness.  To  occupy  the  best  seat, 
and  the  best  room,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  weak, 
or  the  crowd  of  less  forward  travellers ;  to  feast  at 
a  public  table  at  the  expense  of  a  dozen  half-fed  peo¬ 
ple  around  you  ;  to  always  prefer  yourself,  and  act 
everywhere  as  if  you  were  the  only  passenger  on  the 
road,  is  a  very  common  way  of  proving  one’s  self  a 
semi-barbarian.  Of  course,  a  proper  sense  of  self- 
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respect,  and  self-protection  is  as  essential  to  a  good 
man  in  his  journeyings  as  elsewhere;  and  the  num¬ 
berless  attempts  at  fraud  and  extortion  he  every¬ 
where  encounters,  should  be  met  with  decision. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  repel  such  indignities,  and 
another  to  engross  all  the  comforts  of  a  journey  to 
yourself.  A  Christian  gentleman  is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  own  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  travel. 
He  remembers  that  other  people  are  as  capable  of 
fatigue  as  himself,  and  will  not  sit  in  obstinate  self¬ 
ishness  through  a  long  journey,  while  his  neighbor 
is  losing  all  the  pleasure  of  his  tour  by  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  position.  He  will  despise  the  meanness  of 
bribing  officials  and  servants  to  treat  him  carefully 
and  luxuriously,  at  the  loss  of  his  fellows.  I  have 
seen  men  and  women  who  called  themselves  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  quietly  appropriate  to  themselves  in 
this  way,  luxuries  and  comforts  that  should  be 
divided  among  several  persons ;  and  though  custom 
may  be  some  excuse  for  such  conduct,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  always  betrays  an  innate  vulgarity. 
There  is  a  peculiar  obligation  due  from  us  to  those 
we  meet  on  a  journey.  Most  of  these  persons  we 
shall  never  see  again ;  it  is  our  only  opportunity  to 
move  them  by  our  personal  influence.  And  we  can 
produce  an  impression  on  a  crowd  of  eager  travel¬ 
lers  by  a  quiet  and  Christian  politeness,  which  will 
never  be  forgotten. 
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Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  youth 
are  of  people  I  never  saw  but  once,  and  then  engaged 
in  some  act  of  courtesy  to  their  travelling  com¬ 
panions.  It  is  not  well  that  the  only  opportunity 
given  us  to  impress  a  brother  or  sister  with  our 
manhood  or  womanhood,  should  be  abused  by  an  act 
of  selfish  disregard  of  their  convenience  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  make  our  one  mark  at  such  times ;  and 
are  we  willing  to  be  remembered  for  years  by  any¬ 
body  as  the  man  or  woman  who  scolded  in  the  cars, 
or  pushed  on  to  the  first  place  at  table,  or  procured 
the  inconvenience  of  a  neighbor  in  any  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  ways  of  offence  possible  in  travel  ?  Such  a  no¬ 
toriety  is  not  to  be  sought  by  a  good  man,  but  may 
be  left  to  those  who  esteem  self-gratification  above 
the  love  of  our  neighbor.  A  distinguished  Orthodox 
clergyman  says,  a  minister  should  never  travel  with¬ 
out  making  his  professional  character  everywhere 
apparent.  I  think  every  man  should  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  abroad,  as  at  home  ;  not  by  talking 
about  repentance,  and  catechising  his  neighbors,  and 
parading  the  externals  of  religion,  so  much  as  by  a 
deportment,  in  every  situation,  that  shall  be  an  un¬ 
failing  test  of  his  worth  as  a  man. 

With  these  qualifications  —  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  works  of  God,  and  study  the  character  and 
customs  of  men ;  accurate  habits  of  observation ; 
and  a  Christian  deportment;  we  may  learn  much  in 
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a  little  time.  There  is  no  country  so  rich  in  the 
natural  materials  for  improvement  in  this  respect, 
as  our  own.  We  have  not  those  historical  associa¬ 
tions  which  glorify  the  old  world  to  the  cultivated 
imagination ;  but  in  natural  scenery,  and  variety 
and  interest  of  social  life,  we  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
rapid  means  of  communication  lay  open  to  almost 
every  man  the  grandest  spectacles  in  nature.  There 
are  few  people  who  cannot,  by  economy,  save  enough 
to  see  Niagara,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Lakes , 
the  Alleghanies,  the  Hudson,  the  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  the  sea-shore.  There  are  hundreds  of 
interesting  places  in  the  country  or  city,  which  can 
be  enjoyed  by  a  little  self-denial  in  less  elevating 
pleasures.  How  much  more  rational  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  to  use  spare  time  and  means  in 
such  an  excursion,  than  to  waste  both  in  some 
trifling  pleasure,  or  frippery  of  dress,  or  equally 
unimportant  mode  of  enjoyment.  And  the  family 
that  is  willing  to  live  a  little  below  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  and  use  their  money  for  a  domestic  trip  to 
such  a  place,  is  wise.  Surely  we  need  not  complain 
at  lack  of  opportunity  to  keep  ourselves  free  from 
the  trammels  of  a  low  worldliness  in  such  a  land  as 
ours.  True,  our  temptations  are  great ;  but  so  are 
our  privileges.  If  the  spirit  of  trade  is  here  pecu¬ 
liarly  engrossing,  there  is  some  compensation  in  a 
business  tour  which  carries  a  man  up  one  of  our  noble 
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rivers,  in  sight  of  any  of  our  vast  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains,  or  across  one  of  our  inland  seas.  If  we  will 
only  open  our  eyes  and  other  senses,  and  let  Ameri¬ 
can  scenery  and  human  life  talk  to  our  souls,  we  can 
resist  the  contagion  of  our  national  toil,  and  speed, 
and  want  of  refinement.  God  is  speaking  to  our 
people  through  this  magnificent  country,  and  this 
sublime  spectacle  of  life  pouring  through  all  its  ave¬ 
nues,  and  swarming  out  to  its  farthest  boundaries  ; 
and  we  can  only  be  true  to  our  destiny  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  living  as  grandly  as  men  ought,  to  whom  is 
reserved  such  wonderful  opportunities  for  growth  in 
all  things,  from  the  possession  of  worldly  comforts  to 
a  participation  in  the  most  honorable  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity. 
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MILWAUKEE. 

BY  C.  F.  LE  FEVRE. 

Deep  in  a  bay,  with  bold  and  jutting  lands, 

And  sandy  beach,  Milwaukee  proudly  stands, 

“  A  city  on  a  hill,”  whose  summit  high 
With  steeples  crowned  aspires  to  the  sky, 

While  down  its  sides  and  on  its  ample  breast 
Ten  thousand  households  find  their  peaceful  rest  ; 
Its  level  base  the  flashing  waters  lave, 
Milwaukee’s  stream  and  Michigan’s  blue  wave. 

Ye  bards  and  poets,  who  in  ancient  days 
Invoked  Apollo  to  inspire  your  lays, 

Or  borne  on  Pegasus  in  upward  flight, 

Successful  scaled  Parnassus’  lofty  height, 

Such  happy  age  no  modern  muse  can  know  ; 
Phoebus  is  mute  and  Pegasus  ‘no  go,’ 

Olympus  gods  have  faded  into  air, 

And  mouldering  temples  only  say  ‘  they  were.’ 

Is  there,  then,  none  to  help  the  muse  along  ? 
Say,  in  his  breast  must  die  th’  unuttered  song? 
Not  so  ;  lo,  Progress  on  the  car  of  time, 

Applies  the  steam  to  help  him  in  his  rhyme, 
Allows  no  stops  or  lagging  in  his  verse, 

Drives  no  “  slow  coach,”  except  it  be  a  hearse, 
But  urges  onward  in  the  road  to  fame, 

Towards  the  goal,  “  Excelsior,”  its  aim. 
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Sing,  then,  how  in  the  woods  a  city  sprung, 

Where  two  score  years  ago  no  axe  had  rung, 

Whose  ‘  heav6d  stroke  was  never  known  to  daunt 
The  nymphs,  or  drive  them  from  their  hallowed 

haunt.’ 

Ill-fated  nymphs!  beneath  your  leafy  shade 
Remorseless  Progress  iron  tracks  has  laid, 

Your  forest  felled,  and  desecrated  groves, 

Where  Hamadryads  told  their  sylvan  loves, 

And  kindled  with  the  sacred  trees  the  lire, 

Wrapped  in  whose  lurid  flames  your  fanes  expire. 
Thus  the  royal  bird  of  cloud-compelling  Jove, 

T’  extract  the  barbed  arrow  vainly  strove, 

Yet,  saw,  ere  ebbing  life  had  left  his  heart, 

That  his  own  plume  had  "Winged  the  fatal  dart. 

In  sleeping  solitude  the  forest  lay, 

No  keel  as  yet  had  ploughed  the  placid  bay, 

Alone  the  red  man’s  humble  wigwam  stood, 

His  light  canoe  alone  had  skimmed  the  flood  ; 

The  white  man  came,  and  modest  was  his  claim, 

To  purchase  peltries  his  only  aim, 

Bracelets  and  beads  and  baubles  gave  in  pay, 

For  w'hich  he  bore  the  hard-earned  furs  away. 

But  greater  objects  soon  his  thoughts  inspire. 

And  Christian-like,  to  want  is  to  acquire. 

Visions  of  wealth  in  quick  succession  rise, 

And  avarice  urges  to  possess  the  prize. 

Majestic  trees  like  lofty  columns  stood, 

With  which  to  build  his  ‘  palaces  of  wood.’ 
Cascades  there  were  to  yield  the  needed  power. 

To  shape  the  timber  or  prepare  his  flour.- 
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Still  further  on  he  saw  the  boundless  plain 
Already  waving  with  the  golden  grain, 

And  only  stopped,  by  fancy  led  along, 

At  cities  peopled  with  the  busy  throng. 

Behind  him  lay  the  lake.  His  active  mind 
In  its  blue  depths  could  countless  treasures  find, 
Not  for  its  finny  tribes,  —  though  even  there 
An  interest  lay  that  well  deserved  his  care  ; 

But  commerce  there  could  spread  her  whitened  sail, 
Transport  the  freight  and  court  the  favoring  gale, 
Or  conquering  steam  resistless  force  impart 
To  bear  the  produce  to  the  distant  mart. 

The  die  is  cast ;  the  vision  is  fulfilled  ; 

Might  has  prevailed,  and  weaker  right  must  yield. 
Of  homes,  of  graves,  of  lands,  now  dispossessed, 
Lo,  the  poor  Indian  seeks  a  farther  west, 

A  hunting  ground  to  which  he  may  retire, 

Far  from  the  white  man’s  guile  and  ‘  liquid  fire,’ 

A  life,  a  blanket,  rescued  from  his  toils, 

All  else  abandoned  as  the  £  victor’s  spoils.’ 

It  needs  no  prophet’s  ken  the  fate  to  trace, 

The  last  sad  future  of  that  waning  race  ; 

Haters  of  work,  save  what  the  hunter  knows 
The  ardent  chase,  then  indolent  repose. 

Where  shall  they  find  the  needed  hunting  lands, 
When  East  and  West  are  linked  with  iron  bands  ? 
When  iron  steeds  shall  pass  o’er  swelling  floods, 
And  the  shrill  whistle  wake  the  echoing  woods, 
When  startled  beasts  shall  find  no  secret  lair, 

Their  dens  discovered  and  their  haunts  laid  bare  ; 
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Then,  where  the  sun  shall  kiss  Pacific’s  waves, 
They’ll  find  at  last  a  resting  place  —  their  graves. 

To  happier  scenes  my  willing  muse  invites, 

To  make  amends  for  violated  rights  ; 

Though  in  strict  truth  the  justice  is  but  small, 

That  takes  from  Peter  what  it  pays  to  Paul  ; 

That  banishes  the  red  man  from  his  home, 

And  then  invites  the  foreigner  to  come, 

That  boasts  of  liberty  and  equal  laws, 

And  gains  the  meed  at  least  of — self-applause. 

Say,  who  are  they  of  fresh  and  ruddy  cheek  ; 
Whence  come  they,  and  what  language  do  they 
speak  ? 

These  are  the  dwellers  from  ‘  old  Father  ltliine,’ 

The  land  of  castles,  libraries,  and  wine. 

They  come  in  hopes  to  own  ‘  the  right  of  soil,’ 

And  bravely  yield  their  sinews  to  the  toil, 

Patient  and  frugal,  hopeful  still  the  while 
Ere  many  years  a  home  for  them  may  smile, 

And  find  ’midst  kindred  and  affections  warm, 
i  Health  in  the  breeze  and  shelter  in  the  storm.’ 

Men  yi  short  jerkins,  with  the  unfailing  pipe, 
Women  short  waists  and  kirtles  with  a  stripe, 
Trilling  some  native  air  they  pass  along, 

Alike  contented,  resolute  and  strong. 

Huge  chests  they  bring  with  clamps  securely  bound, 
Beneath  whose  lid  their  chattels  all  are  found, 
Clothes,  bibles,  bottles,  here  together  band, 

With  fond  memorials  from  their  ‘  father  land.’ 
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Success  attend  them  !  and  success  they5ll  find, 

But  on  these  terms —  the  bottle  leave  behind. 

Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  Alpine  hills, 

Where  snows  dissolving  form  cascading  rills, 
Where  the  bold  Swiss  pursues  the  chamois  light, 
Scales  the  steep  crag  and  dares  the  giddy  height, 
Their  sons,  opprest  with  poverty,  send  forth, 

The  hardy  tenants  of  the  sterile  north  ; 

These  too  shall  triumph  if  their  arms  they  wTield, 
Not  in  the  battle,  but  the  harvest  field. 

Ye  sons  of  Erin  !  a  promiscuous  throng, 

The  muse  shall  not  neglect  you  in  her  song, 

To  you  the  honest  dues  she  willing  pays, 

Whose  pick  and  shovel  smooth  the  rugged  ways, 
Whose  brawny  shoulders  heavy  burdens  bear 
To  build  the  mansion  or  the  temple  rear  ; 
Yourselves  contented  with  the  humble  shed, 

With  wife,  with  children  and  with  daily  bread ; 

A  higher  destiny  your  sons  shall  find 
Where  public  schools  instruct  the  public  mind. 
By  nature  formed  of  quick,  impulsive  parts, 

A  ready  wit  with  warm  and  generous  hearts,^ 

’Tis  theirs  in  future  days  to  take  their  stand 
Amidst  the  first  and  noblest  of  the  land, 

And  some  already  on  the  page  of  fame 
In  glowing  characters  have  stamped  their  name. 

England  !  my  native,  venerated  land, 

Few  are  thy  sons  that  seek  this  distant  strand  j 
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E'en  among  those,  where  lust  of  gold  prevails, 

Who  leave  thy  fertile  fields  and  flowery  vales, 

A  hope  still  lingers,  when  their  toils  are  o’er, 

To  spend  life’s  remnant  on  thy  sea-girt  shore, 

To  lay  their  head  upon  thy  constant  breast, 

Like  patriots  blessing  and  like  patriots  blest. 

Yes,  to  whatever  clime  thy  children  roam, 

Where’er  their  dwelling,  England  is  their  iiome. 
That  name  shall  dwell  unrivalled  on  their  tongue  — 
That  land  where  Hampden  bled  and  Shakspeare 
sung. 

Farewell,  Milwaukee  !  may  some  worthier  lays 
In  coming  years  rehearse  thy  well  earned  praise, 
May  other  towns  from  thee  a  pattern  take, 

And  own  thee  Model  city  of  the  Lake,— 
Wisconsin  glory  in  thy  honest  fame, 

And  hand  to  history  thy  deathless  name. 
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THE  WITCH. 

a  Tale  of  new  England. 

BY  MRS.  C.  M.  SAWYER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  there  stood  on  a 
slope  of  one  of  the  rugged  hills  of  Hew  England  a 
massive  stone  building,  curiously  rambling  in  its 
construction,  spacious  in  size,  and  bearing  the  date, 
1668,  deeply  cut  into  the  heavy  block  surmounting 
its  clumsy  doorway.  Old  as  it  was,  however,  it 
was  externally  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Its 
high-peaked  gables  and  broad  porches  were,  though 
moss-grown,  entire,  and  its  long  narrow  windows, 
just  two  panes  in  width,  still  boasted  a  moderate 
complement  of  panes,  albeit  they  were  gray  and 
thick  with  long-gathered  dust.  It  was  a  deserted 
house ;  no  footsteps  resounded  upon  its  silent  floors, 
and  no  smoke  now  ascended  from  its  huge  chimneys. 

Yet,  though  the  very  air  around  it  spoke  of  deso¬ 
lation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
picturesque  scene  than  that  which  surrounded  this 
noble  old  dwelling.  Eich,  dark  hemlocks  and 
mountain  pines  lifted  their  tall  heads  high  up  the 
hillside  in  its  rear;  an  interminable  virgin  forest 
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stretched  far  away  to  the  blue  horizon  in  its  front ; 
its  right  was  flanked  by  a  large,  irregular  field  or 
garden,  where,  on  a  little  knoll  hard  by  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  its  gray  roof  just  peering  above  the  tangled 
weeds  and  briers,  stood  an  old,  crumbling  family- 
tomb  :  the  long,  last  home  of  the  generations  who 
once  tenanted  the  now  silent  dwelling.  On  the 
left  a  tolerably  clean  lawn  sloped  suddenly  down¬ 
ward  to  a  deep  dell,  through  whose  narrow  bottom 
rushed  a  brawling  stream  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  a  mill  —  as  was  attested  by  the  crumbling 
ruins  still  overhanging  its  bank,  and  whose  pon¬ 
derous  wheel,  from  whose  dilapidated  floats  de¬ 
pended  a  drapery  of  long,  green,  slimy  moss,  added 
not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  dell ;  it  added  to 
its  loneliness,  too,  for  its  desertion  and  inactivity 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  ever-restless  hurry  of 
the  waters. 

Yet,  ruined  as  they  were,  the  solitude  of  the 
whole  premises  seemed  unnatural  and  strange,  like 
that  of  a  place  resting  under  a  curse.  And  per¬ 
haps  it  was  so.  Why  else  did  even  the  stranger, 
around  whom  twilight  settled  suddenly  down,  invol¬ 
untarily  quicken  his  steps  and  glance  furtively 
behind  him  as  he  passed  it  ?  Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  a  marked  spot,  for  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  theatre  of  unholy  deeds,  and  for  leagues 
around,  bore  the  name  of  the  “  haunted  house.” 
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About  a  mile  from  this  place,  and  on  the  same 
beautifully  winding  thoroughfare,  stood  a  small  log- 
cabin  of  the  simplest  and  neatest  character.  Unlike 
most  dwellings  of  so  rude  a  construction,  its  exte¬ 
rior  was  picturesque  and  even  elegant,  for  it  was 
almost  completely  embowered  in  a  luxuriant  dra¬ 
pery  of  woodbine  and  bittersweet,  their  scarlet  and 
purple  berries  contrasting  gayly  with  the  rich  green 
of  their  heavy  foliage.  A  little  sign  swinging  at 
the  door,  and  which  gave  humble  notice  of  rest  and 
refreshments  to  be  found  within,  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  the  calling  of  its  occupants. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  disabled  revolutionary  sol¬ 
dier  by  the  name  of  Boyle.  He  had  gone  forth  a 
prosperous  and  hale  young  man,  and,  after  faith¬ 
fully  serving  his  country  through  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  war,  maimed  and  broken  down  by 
long  sufferings  and  wounds,  had  received  an  honor¬ 
able  discharge  and  the  full  amount  of  his  wages  in 
continental  currency,  one  hundred  dollars  of  which 
hardly  sufficed  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  bushel 
of  corn. 

Few  friends  had  he  to  welcome  him  back  to  a 
home  that,  during  his  absence,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers ;  yet  although  his  case  was  too 
common  a  one  in  those  hard  days  of  trial,  to  win 
from  most  persons  more  than  a  passing  expression 
of  pity,  there  were  still  some  who  contended  that 
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liis  country  was  ungrateful ;  and  that,  though  her¬ 
self  poor,  she  was  still  able  to  do  something  for 
those  who  had  given  all  but  their  bare  lives  for  her. 
Boyle,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  in 
spite  of  premature  cld  age  and  the  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune,  resolutely  maintained  a  cheerful  front  and  a 
good-humor  perfectly  unexampled. 

He  possessed  a  few  acres  of  poor  land,  and  on 
this  he  determined  to  begin  life  anew.  By  the  aid 
of  the  few  widely-scattered  inhabitants  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  a  neat  cabin  was  in  a  short  time  piled  together, 
and  furnished  with  the  few  rustic  articles  then  con 
sidercd  necessary ;  a  little  sign-post  hung  at  the 
door,  and  a  nice,  young  girl,  hardy,  loving  and 
good-humored,  to  whom  he  was  in  earlier  days 
engaged,  offered  to  become  his  wife,  and,  after 
many  objections  on  his  part,  was  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Let  no  one  in  this  deem  this  simple-hearted  girl 
unmaidenl}’.  Had  her  lover  been  as  he  was,  ere 
war  so  sadly  mutilated  him,  the  world  wrould  not 
have  tempted  her  to  the  step :  but,  poor  wreck  as 
he  had  become,  she  well  knew  he  would  never  seek 
to  persuade  her  to  unite  her  fate  with  his,  and  she 
therefore  nobly  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands, 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  happiness  they 
shared,  that,  after  six  years’  union,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  now  write,  she  had  never  yet  wearied  of 
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his  tales  of  the  war,  but  heard  them  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time  as  kindly  as  at  first,  loving  him  all  the 
better  for  his  misfortunes. 

His  days  thus  flowed  on  in  a  peaceful  serenity 
seldom  accompanying  the  closing  years  of  men 
whose  trade  has  been  war.  Eminently  social  in  his 
disposition,  his  contentment,  as  well  as  his  purse, 
was  eked  out  by  the  chance  visitors,  generally  of 
the  humblest  order,  who  shared  the  hospitalities  of 
his  cabin. 

One  evening  as  Boyle  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in 
his  doorway,  watching  the  gorgeous  sunset  whose 
golden  sheen  lay  over  all  the  forest,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  wife,  who  had  early  in  the  morning 
gone  to  Marlwood  —  the  nearest  village,  some  six 
miles  olf  —  to  make  some  little  purchases  for  the 
household,  an  old  man  with  a  long  gray  beard,  a 
knotted  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  knapsack  at  his 
back,  came  slowly  toiling  up  the  road.  He  was 
apparently  a  stranger,  for  he  several  times  stood 
still  to  gaze  around  him,  as  if  seeing  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  first  time.  At  length,  walking 
directly  to  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  he  inquired  if 
he  could  have  entertainment  for  the  night. 

“  My  house  is  open  to  all  honest  people,”  replied 
the  old  soldier,  making  room  for  the  stranger  to 
enter  —  “and  if  you  can  content  yourself  with 
such  food  as  sinners  live  on,  you  are  welcome  to 
stay.” 
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The  traveller  made  no  reply,  but,  silently  taking 
off  his  hat  and  laying  aside  his  knapsack,  sat  down 
and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  have  a  mug  of  cider  ?  n  sug¬ 
gested  Boyle,  by  way  of  opening  a  conversation. 
But  the  traveller  silently  shook  his  head,  looking 
withal  so  pale  and  reserved  as  quite  to  dishearten 
the  worthy  host  in  his  design  of  drawing  him  out. 

“  Are  you  all  alone  in  this  neighborhood  ?  ”  he  at 
length  inquired. 

“  Except  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the  woods,  I 
have  no .  nearer  neighbors  than  the  ghosts  of  the 
Haunted  House,”  replied  Boyle,  quite  enlivened  by 
even  this  dubious  subject. 

The  stranger  stared  him  in  the  face  —  “  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing !  only  they  say  the  old  stone 
house  above  here  a  little  way  is  haunted.” 

“  What  reason  have  they  for  thinking  so  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  stranger  with  some  interest. 

“  Well,  they  do  say  that  strange  noises  are 
heard  in  the  empty  old  chambers,  and  I  can  affirm 
that  strange  sights  are  seen  there,  for  I  have  seen 
them  myself  three  times  within  the  week,  while 
I  have  been  hunting  for  my  old  cow,  who  has  taken 
a  strange  fancy  to  straying  off  in  that  direction  ; 
and  yet  no  one  has  lived  there  since  the  old  Squire 
died,  which  is  seventeen  years  come  next  Christ- 
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mas.  Nobody  could  stay  there  after  that,  I  can 
tell  you.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I’ll  tell  you ;  though  it  is  a  story  people 
don’t  think  it  best  to  talk  much  about.  You  see, 
old  Squire  Beaumont  had  only  one  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Alice,  and  she  was  beautiful  and  good, 
only  a  bit  spoiled  by  indulgence,  and  a  little  wilful 
sometimes,  as  was  natural,  with  all  the  petting  she 
got.  Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  just  a 
babe,  or,  you  see,  she  might  have  been  better  gov¬ 
erned.  Howbeit,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
but,  of  course,  with  all  his  wealth  and  her  beauty, 
her  father  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  look  pretty 
high  for  her.  And  so  he  had  —  but  bless  you, 
where  was  he  to  look  ?  There  was  ne’er  a  young 
man  in  all  the  region  that  he  would  have  thought 
good  enough  for  her. 

“  It  happened,  one  summer,  that  a  foreign  painter, 
that  they  called  an  artist,  came  wandering  up  into 
these  parts  to  make  pictures  of  the  neighborhood. 
His  name  was  Hubert  Desille.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  but  handsome  to  look  at,  and  dressed 
like  a  bird.  The  old  squire  soon  got  acquainted 
with  him,  for  he  had  a  winning  way,  and  invited 
him  to  his  house.  It  was  not  long,  you  may  be 
sure,  before  a  great  love  sprang  up  between  the 
artist  and  his  daughter,  and  they  made  it  up 
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between  them  that  they  would  be  married.  But, 
lord,  you  should  have  seen  what  a  rage  the  old 
Squire  was  in  when  they  broached  the  subject  to 
him.  lie  ordered  the  artist  out  of  the  house,  and 
shut  his  daughter  up  in  her  chamber.  But,  you 
sec,  Alice  had  a  bit  of  her  father’s  spirit,  and  so,  in 
spite  of  imprisonment,  she  never  would  give  the 
promise  he  required,  to  have  no  more  to  say  to 
him. 

After  a  few  days,  however,  the  artist  disappeared 
from  the  neighborhood,  and  then  the  old  man  let 
his  daughter  out.  Weeks  went  by,  and  he  did  not 
appear  again,  and  her  father  thought  to  be  sure  he 
had  left  the  country ;  but,  as  sure  as  I  live,  I  saw 
him  myself  late  one  moonlight  evening,  going  into 
that  house  with  another  man,  dressed  in  a  long 
black  gown.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  a  light  in  Alice’s 
window,  and  different  shadows  passing  before  it.  I 
was  puzzled,  you  may  depend,  for  I  never  saw  him 
again,  though  I  have  no  doubt  she  did ;  but  I 
always  thought  they  were  married  that  night.” 

“  What  made  you  think  so  ?  ”  inquired  the  stran¬ 
ger,  with  a  startling  kind  of  earnestness. 

“  Because,  by  and  by,  a  change  came  over  Alice. 
She  grew  ill  and  shut  herself  up,  and  whispers 
■went  abroad  against  her  good  name.  Her  father 
who  was  before  a  tyrant,  was  become  a  savage,  and 
God  only  knows  all  that  that  poor  girl  suffered. 
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He  dismissed  all  his  servants  except  one  old  crone 
as  bad  as  himself,  and  there  the  poor  thing  was.” 

“  I  was  sometimes  hired  to  work  in  the  garden, 
for  you  see  I  was  a  stout  young  man  then,  and  I 
often  heard  stifled  screams  in  the  house,  and  it  was 
my  belief  the  old  tyrant  horsewhipped  her.  At 
length  all  came  out.  One  day,  after  more  dreadful 
screams  than  common,  and  just  as  I  was  throwing 
down  my  hoe,  determined  to  face  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  find  out  what  the  matter  was,  the  old 
man  came  out  looking  savage  and  frightened,  and 
told  me  to  go  for  the  doctor.  I  jumped  on  the  old 
horse,  and  went  as  fast  as  I  could,,  but  it  was  ten 
miles  where  he  lived,  and  the  roads  none  of  the 
best,  and  before  the  doctor  could  get  there,  a  baby 
was  born  before  its  time,  and  the  mother  was 
dead.” 

“  But  why,”  inquired  the  stranger,  pale  and  agi¬ 
tated,  “  did  not  somebody  interfere  ?  ” 

“Why,  there  was  nobody  to  interfere.  The 
only  house  within  seven  or  eight  miles  was  Squire 
Ellicott’s,  and  that  was  about  half  way  to  Marl  wood. 
I  had  a  little  hut  in  the  woods  near  this,  for  you 
see  I  used  to  do  chopping  when  I  didn’t  get  work 
at  either  Squire  Beaumont’s  or  Squire  Ellicott’s. 
But,  lord,  if  there  had  been,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  would  have  dared  to  interfere. 

“  I  believe  he  repented  sorely  of  his  cruelty 
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when  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was  greatly  changed, 
and  spent  nearly  all  his  time  walking  about  his 
garden,  pulling  the  weeds  away  from  the  old  tomb, 
where  his  daughter  lay ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  quite  gray  and  old,  and  had  the  look  of  a 
man  who  was  struck  with  some  terror.  And  he 
was,  as  I  will  tell  you. 

“  For  some  time  after  the  birth  of  that  child,  it  wail¬ 
ed  and  moaned  incessantly  night  and  day.  Nobody 
could  quiet  it,  do  what  they  would.  At  length,  one 
night  it  suddenly  stopped  its  wailing,  and  the  old 
woman,  who  lay  in  bed  near  the  cradle,  saw  the  dead 
mother,  looking  just  as  she  did  when  she  was  alive, 
only  pale,  bending  over  the  cradle,  tucking  the  little 
creature  warmly  in,  and  rocking  and  singing  to  it 
in  a  sweet,  low  voice,  until  it  fell  into  a  soft,  quiet 
sleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  morning ;  and  so, 
every  night  after  that,  at  just  the  same  hour,  she 
always  came  and  tucked  the  baby  in,  and  soothed  it 
to  sleep.  The  old  squire  would  not  Relieve  any¬ 
thing  of  it  at  first,  but  he  watched  for  the  appari¬ 
tion,  and  it  struck  him  with  that  terror  that  turned 
him  gray,  and  he  never  was  himself  again.  But 
the  child  throve  under  the  dead  mother’s  care  un¬ 
til  a  year,  when  she  ceased  her  visits  —  perhaps  not 
allowed  to  take  care  of  her  baby  any  longer.  But 
then  more  dreadful  visitations  took  place.  Foot¬ 
steps  were  heard  all  over  the  house,  and  screams 
10 
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just  like  those  I  used  to  hear  before  Alice  died,  till 
by  and  by  the  old  man  gave  way  before  them  and 
died,  I  do  believe,  of  terror  and  remorse.  Then 
the  house  was  shut  up,  given  over  to  the  devil, 
and  no  one  has  lived  in  it  since.” 

“  But  what  became  of  the  child  ?  ”  inquired  the 
stranger,  who  had  listened  with  an  interest  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  call  great  drops  of  sweat  to  his  brow. 

“  Why,  the  old  squire  left  her  with  the  property 
in  the  care  of  a  friend  —  but  here  comes  my  wife.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  hostess,  a  pretty,  fair-faced  little  woman,  who 
greeted  her  husband  with  a  broad,  affectionate 
smile,  and  the  guest  with  a  modest  courtesy. 
Placing  her  basket  on  the  table,  she  drew  a  chair 
by  her  husband  and  sat  down. 

“  I  hear  great  news  at  Marlwood !  ”  said  she 
taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  gravely  smoothing  back 
her  soft  brown  hair. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

W 

“  Well,  they  say  messengers  were  all  day  coming 
and  going  yesterday  from  Ellicott  House,  inquiring 
after  Alice,  who  it  seems  had  been  missing  three 
days  before  any  of  the  servants  knew  it.  People 
think  she  is  lost  in  the  woods,  because  she  was  fond 
of  walking  there  to  gather  wild  flowers.  Every¬ 
body  is  out  scouring  the  woods  in  all  directions, 
blowing  horns  and  doing  their  best,  and  Alfred 
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Ellicott,  who  only  got  home  yesterday,  is  raving 
like  a  distracted  man,  and  asking  why  they  did  not 
send  in  search  of  her  earlier,  and  it  comes  out  that 
he  was  engaged  to  Alice,  while  Madame  Ellicott 
meant,  and  everybody  thought  he  was  going  to 
marry  her  daughter  Clara  Linmore.” 

The  old  soldier  sat  with  his  hands  resting  on  his 
knees,  and  was  for  some  time  silent  —  at  length  he 
looked  up  in  his  wife’s  face. 

“  And  so  they  are  scouring  the  woods  for  her, 
are  they  ?  It  is  my  opinion  they’ll  not  find  her 
there.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Madame  Ellicott  is  an 
awful  woman ;  she  and  'that  cousin  of  hers  are  a 
pair  to  cook  any  devil’s  broth.  And  so  Madame 
Ellicott  meant  he  should  marry  her  daughter,  did 
she  ?  Yes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  means  so  still  !  ” 

All  farther  remarks  of  the  angry  and  suspicious 
old  soldier  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  new  and  singular  looking  guest.  It 
was  a  tall,  haggard  old  woman,  erect  as  an  arrow, 
but  of  a  swart,  lifeless  complexion,  that  was  strange¬ 
ly  and  startlingly  contrasted,  as  well  by  the  long 
white  locks  that  trailed  over  her  face,  as  by  the  two 
small,  jet-black,  glittering  eyes  that,  like  two  snakes 
from  their  lair,  peered  out  from  their  deep,  hollow 
sockets.  Her  dress  was  as  peculiar  as  her  face. 
It  consisted  of  a  long,  black,  serge  dress,  scanty 
and  coarse,  and  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  thick 
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woolen  girdle,  through  which,  enclosed  in  a  leathern 
sheath,  and  fancifully  wrought  at  the  handle,  was 
thrust  a  long  heavy  knife.  A  short  but  full  gip- 
sey,  hooded  cloak,  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  enveloped 
her  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  basket,  half-filled 
with  roots  and  herbs,  hanging  at  her  arm,  com¬ 
pleted  her  costume. 

All,  even  the  traveller,  drew  shrinkingly  back  as 
she  entered,  and  the  hostess,  turning  pale,  gathered 
her  garments  closely  to  her  person  to  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contact.  The  movement  was  not  unob¬ 
served  by  the  woman,  and  it  seemed  to  intensify  the 
unholy  and  malignant  expression  of  her  countenance, 
for  it  covered  it  with  a  sneer. 

“  Give  me  a  mug  of  cider,”  said  she,  in  a  hollow, 
husky  voice,  at  the  same  time  darting  around  the 
little  circle  a  keen,  snaky  glance,  which  rested  long 
on  the  face  of  the  stranger. 

“  I  have  been  gathering  herbs  to  make  a  draught 
for  a  sick  dog,”  she  continued,  with  a  leer  that  was 
absolutely  frightful ;  “  and  am  both  weary  and 
thirsty.” 

The  trembling  hostess  soon  appeared  with  a  small 
brown  earthen  pitcher  of  cider,  which  the  old  woman 
emptied  at  a  draught,  when,  laying  a  small  bit  of 
silver  on  the  table,  she  turned  to  go  away. 

“  Take  your  money  again,”  said  Boyle,  anxiously; 
M I  charge  nothing  for  the  cider.” 
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“  I  take  nothing  for  nothing,”  she  replied  in  a 
surly  voice,  and  left  the  house,  turning,  as  she  did 
so,  another  piercing  look  on  the  face  of  the  traveller. 

“  Wife,  take  the  pitcher  and  the  money  and 
throw  them  both  out  of  the  window.” 

“  Not  I,”  exclaimed  the  little  woman,  shrinking 
back  ;  “  you'll  not  catch  me  pouching  anything  that 
old  woman  has  handled.” 

Without  another  word,  Boyle  arose,  stumped 
along  to  the  hearth,  and  taking  the  tongs,  with  them 
deliberately  picked  up  the  bit  of  silver,  dropped  it 
into  the  pitcher,  and  then  threw  both  into  the  door- 
yard. 

“  Wife,  where  is  the  horse-shoe  ?  ”  he  anxiously 
inquired,  as  he  stepped  back  into  the  cottage. 

“  Why,  nailed  up  there,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  No  —  0,  here  ’tis,  fallen  down  on  the  ground. 
The  cow  will  give  bloody  milk  to-night,  if  she  never 
did  before.” 

“  Bo  nail  it  up  again,”  said  the  wife,  running  to 
him  with  the  hammer  and  a  nail.  This  was  imme¬ 
diately  done,  and  the  old  soldier  sat  down  and  wiped 
his  forehead  with  his  shirt-sleeve. 

“  It  was  unlucky  that  that  should  be  off  the 
house  wThen  she  came.” 

“  Why,  who  is  she  ?  ”  inquired  the  traveller,  who 
had  been  curiously  watching  the  operations  of  the 
good  soldier. 
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“  A  witch  !  ”  murmured  the  host,  looking  uneasi¬ 
ly  around.  “  But  we  must  speak  low  ;  they  say  she 
can  hear  through  stone  walls.” 

“  Pshaw !  you  dear  old  dunce,”  interrupted  the 
little  hostess,  whose  courage,  under  the  spell  of  the 
horse-shoe,  was  fast  expanding. 

“  She  can  ;  ”  persisted  the  old  soldier  ;  “  and  it  is 
well  known  that  she  has  dealings  with  bad  spirits.  . 
Do  you  hear  that  wailing  sound  away  off  in  the* 
woods  ?  It  is  the  noise  they  make  when  they  meet 
her.” 

“  She  may  well  be  an  evil  spirit  herself.  What 
is  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Her  name  is  Moll  Pitcher,  but  people  hereabouts 
generally  call  her  the  ‘  Witch.’  ” 

“  And  does  she  live  hereabouts  ?  ” 

“  A  few  miles  away  in  the  woods,  in  a  little  hut 
built  by  her  own  hands,”  said  the  hostess,  taking  up 
the  tale.  “  She  has  lived  there  many  years,  and 
though  she  is  looked  upon  with  terror  by  most  per¬ 
sons,  there  are  others  who  have  great  confidence  in 
her  skill  as  a  doctress ;  for  she  has  done  some  won¬ 
derful  cures.  They  have  employed  her  in  the  Elli- 
cott  family  for  sometime,  but  I  think  no  better  of 
her  for  that,  for  Madame  Ellicott  and  a  cousin  who 
lives  there,  are  neither  of  them  much  better  them¬ 
selves.  She  can  tell  fortunes,  find  anything  that  is 
lost,  make  love-philters,  and,  people  whisper,  can 
distil  a  poison  that  is  instant  death.” 
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“  But  does  any  one  know  anything  of  her  origin 
and  history  ?  ” 

“  The  story  is  that  she  is  a  French  Canadian  ; 
that  when  young  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  that  a 
rich  young  man,  falling  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
persuaded  her  to  leave  her  parents  and  come  with 
him  to  our  colonies,  and  in  the  end  left  her  to  her 
fate.” 

“  The  wThole  matter,  that  any  one  really  knows 
any  thing  about,”  added  the  old  soldier  to  his  wife’s 
relation,  “  is,  that  she  is  a  witch.  It  is  a  great 
shame  that  the  governor  suffers  her  to  go  at  large. 
They  did  things  better  in  Salem.  There  they 
burned  and  drowned  tliem.” 

“  But  you  would  never  have  Moll  Pitcher,  wicked 
as  she  may  be,  suffer  in  that  way,  would  you  ?  ” 
pleaded  the  little  wife  ;  “  I  think  some  others  are  to 
blame  for  many  things  she  does.  Madame  Ellicott 
got  her  to  prepare  a  love-philter,  and  they  say — ” 

At  this  moment  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  was 
heard,  and  two  young  men  spurred  up  to  the  door 
of  the  little  inn. 

“  We  are  in  search  of  Alice  Beaumont,”  they 
hurriedly  said.  “  Have  you  heard  or  seen  any 
thing  of  her  yet  ?  ”  The  grave  shrug  of  the  host¬ 
ess’  shoulders  was  a  sufficient  reply,  and  without 
waiting  for  any  thing  farther  they  galloped  away. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  Ellicott  House  great  changes  had  taken  place 
since  -the  death  of  its  former  mistress,  the  first  lovely 
and  good  wife  of  the  old  squire.  A  second  mar¬ 
riage  had  followed  the  severance  of  the  first,  after  a 
not  very  long  time.  The  lady  that  was  chosen  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  first  wife  was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  her  opposite.  Much  younger,  gay,  haughty 
and  ambitious,  she  had  the  art  of  appearing  soft 
and  lovely,  —  the  very  embodiment  of  amiability. 
Many  who  knew  her  well,  wondered  why  she  should 
marry  an  old  man,  and  leaving  all  the  gayeties  of 
city  life,  settle  down  in  the  wild  and  secluded  fast¬ 
nesses  of  a  mountain  State  with  a  man  nearly  twice 
her  own  age.  But  those  who  knew  her  ambition 
and  his  wealth,  had  no  difficulty  in  solving  the 
problem. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Ellicott,  at  the  time  of  his 
second  marriage,  consisted  of  his  only  son  and  child, 
Alfred,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  little  orphan 
girl,  Alice  Beaumont,  confided  to  him  at  the  death 
of  her  grandfather,  and  now  ten  years  old,  and  a  few 
old  servants.  To  these  Madame  Ellicott  had  added 
another,  a  little  girl  by  her  first  marriage,  of  the 
same  age  of  Alice,  and  a  cousin  of  her  own  named 
Bober  t  Gray  ton. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Alfred  was  sent  away, 
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to  acquire  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  University 
of  Cambridge,  that  thorough  education  which  his 
own  State  had  as  yet  no  means  of  bestowing.  The 
journey  between  the  university  and  his  mountain 
home,  long  and  difficult  as  it  was,  could  be  achieved 
only  on  horseback.  It  was,  therefore,  but  seldom 
attempted,  and  Alfred  became  almost  a  stranger  in 
his  father’s  house. 

Meanwhile,  the  naturally  stern  old  man,  in  the 
hands  of  his  artful  wife,  gradually  yielded  up  his 
authority  and  will,  until  he  was  a  mere  child,  whom 
she  governed  and  moulded  with  a  skill  and  tact 
more  honorable  to  her  head  than  her  heart.  In  the 
execution  of  her  various  plans  she  was  aided  by 
Grafton,  whose  moral  qualities  were  not  of  an  order 
to  throw  any  barrier  in  the  way,  whatever  might  be 
the  services  he  was  required  to  perform. 

A  prominent  plan,  and  one  to  which  every  other 
ultimately  tended,  was  to  secure  to  herself  the  bulk 
of  the  Ellicott  estate,  which,  for  that  day  and  coun¬ 
try,  was  very  large.  To  this  end  all  her  blandish¬ 
ments  and  arts,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
ineffective,  were  called  into  requisition.  Smiles  and 
caresses,  soft  and  enthralling  as  those  of  Delilah, 
charmed  and  bewildered  the  old  man,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  wife  grew  every  day  more  unbounded. 
But,  after  years  of  undiminished  effort,  there  was 
one  thing  she  could  not  understand  —  her  absolute 
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inability,  notwithstanding  all  her  apparent  influence, 
to  effect  her  one  great  purpose.  The  matter  was 
enveloped  in  all  the  mist  possible  to  so  adroit  a  man¬ 
ager,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  see  through  it. 

“  Alfred  is  a  good  son,”  he  ever  replied  to  all  her 
attacks,  open  and  covert,  “  why  should  I  cut  him 
off?” 

It  was  in  vain  that  between  herself  and  her 
cousin,  a  will  was  concocted  and  absolutely  written ; 
parental  affection  still  kept  the  mental  vision  clear 
to  that  one  thing, —  the  rights  of  his  child,  —  when 
it  was  dimmed  to  nearly  everything  else.  He  would 
not  sign  it ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Madame  Ellicott  doubted  her  own  infallibility. 

Her  failures  thus  far,  together  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Alfred’s  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  his  final 
return  home,  at  length  induced  the  step-mother  to 
a  change  of  tactics.  A  noble  and  commanding,  but 
gentle-hearted  young  man,  his  handsome,  earnest 
countenance  perfectly  mirroring  all  that  dwelt  with¬ 
in,  she  regarded  him  at  first  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  hatred  and  admiration  —  a  natural  enemy  whom 
she  must  either  conquer  or  win.  Nothing  doubting 
her  own  powers  of  fascination,  she  soon  determined 
on  the  latter,  and  her  daughter  was  the  medium 
through  whom  she  designed  to  effect  her  new  pur¬ 
pose  ;  rightly  judging  that,  as  the  husband  of  Clara, 
his  wealth  and  honors  could  be  made  to  reflect  on 
herself. 
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It  would  be  perhaps  doing  Madame  Ellicott  in¬ 
justice  to  deny  that  in  this  final  plan  she  was,  in 
some  sort,  actuated  by  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
her  child,  whom,  next  to  wealth  and  power,  and  as 
much  as  her  cold,  calculating  heart  would  allow, 
she  really  loved.  But  that  love  was  of  a  selfish 
and  iron  character,  little  harmonizing  with  the  timid 
and  gentle  nature  of  her  child,  who  was  a  creature 
apparently  almost  too  tender  and  fragile  for  this 
world.  Fair  as  the  fairest  lily,  her  delicate  young 
face  lighted  by  eyes  of  the  softest,  loveliest  blue, 
and  draped  by  long,  wavy  golden  curls,  her  graceful, 
floating  little  person  seemed  that  of  some  exquisite 
sylph,  whom  a  rude  breath  would  extinguish. 

With  a  heart  as  loving  as  ever  beat  in  a  maiden- 
bosom,  she  had  only  one  friend,  and  she  was  of  that 
peculiar  nature  that  could  not  understand  how  one 
could  have  more.  This  friend  was  Alice  Beaumont. 
Her  she  loved  with  her  whole  heart,  and  during  the 
nearly  eight  years  during  which  they  had  been  in¬ 
separable  companions,  the  strong  intellect  and  brave 
heart  of  Alice  were  ever  as  a  shield  before  the 
weakness  and  timidity  and  somewhat  feeble  intellect 
of  Clara,  protecting  and  sustaining  her  in  many  a 
domestic  trial,  when  she  would  otherwise  have  given 
way.  It  was  well  for  Alice  that  her  nature  was 
thus  brave.  In  the  time  of  the  former  Mrs.  Elli¬ 
cott,  her  days  .had  been  all  sunshine,  for  in  that 
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estimable  lady  she  had  found  a  protectress,  tender 
and  loving  as  a  mother.  In  Alfred,  also,  she  found 
a  companion,  gentle  and  devoted,  and  so  attached  to 
his  young  playmate  that  no  one  like  her  could  per¬ 
form  the  little  services  of  love  which  a  petted  boy 
requires  of  the  household.  These  services  he  was 
ever  ready  to  requite  ;  and  so  she  became  the  light 
and  joy  of  the  house  —  good,  and  loving,  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  ' 

But  before  many  years  Alice  learned  that  life  has 
clouds  as  well  as  sunshine.  Her  protectress  died  — 
and  long  ere  the  deep  sorrow  of  her  young  heart 
was  soothed,  another  took  her  place,  who,  with  the 
unerring  tact  of  childhood,  she  at  once  perceived 
was  not  worthy  to  fill  it,  and  she  involuntarily  shut 
up  her  little  heart  against  her. 

So  shrewd  a  woman  as  the  new  wife  could  not 
fail  to  detect  this  incipient  dislike  in  the  little  girl 
whose  large  black  eyes  turned  away  with  a  sort  of 
shrinking  look,  whenever  she  met  them,  and  she  at 
once  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  be  trouble¬ 
some,  and  must  in  some  way  be  disposed  of. 

Until  Alfred  went  away  to  school,  however, 
Alice  knew  not  how  great  were  the  changes  and 
trials  in  store  for  her.  He  was  a  tall,  commanding 
boy,  and  was  a  check  and  protection,  where  both 
were  needed.  But  he  left  her,  and  then  one  could 
not  tell  how  a  strange  sense  of  oppression  began 
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gradually  to  be  felt  through  all  the  household.  A 
certain  insincerity  in  Madame  Ellicott,  an  under 
current  of  constant  deception  running  through  her 
daily  life  and  operating  in  a  thousand  unseen  ways, 
silently  gathered  a  cloud  over  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  family,  and  particularly  over  that  of  Alice. 
Why  it  was  she  could  not  tell,  but  she  felt  rather 
than  saw,  that  behind  all  the  smiles  of  her  new  pro¬ 
tectress,  there  was  evil  at  work  which  would  by  and 
by  fall  upon  her. 

Her  first  realization  of  this  dread  she  found  in 
the  changed  manner  of  her  guardian.  He  grew 
cold  and  reserved,  and  sometimes  even  harsh  and 
bitter  towards  her,  until  she  felt  like  an  alien  in  the 
house.  Nothing  could  have  touched  her  like  this, 
and  her  sorrow  was  often  increased  and  her  heart 
goaded  by  the  smiling  sneer  or  a  covert  insult  of  his 
wife. 

It  was  long  before  the  unobserving  Clara  per¬ 
ceived  that  anything  was  amiss  in  the  manner  of 
her  mother  to  Alice,  but  strong  affection  quickened 
her  perceptions,  and  she  gradually  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  fact.  She  was  deeply  grieved. 

“  I)o  not  mind  it,  Alice,”  she  would  say;  “I 
will  love  you,  let  what  will  be,  and  no  body  but 
you.”  This  strong  love  of  the  childlike  girl  com¬ 
forted  and,  by  degrees,  became  sufficient  for  her 
happiness.  She  grew  less  sensitive  to  the  coldness 
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and  insults  of  others,  while  she  clung  protectingly 
and  with  an  ever  increasing  love  to  her  disinterested 
friend. 

The  two  girls  had  just  attained  their  eighteenth 
year  at  the  time  when  Alfred,  having  completed  his 
studies  and  won  the  highest  honors  of  his  class, 
returned,  happy  beyond  measure  to  be  once  more  at 
home.  Matters  there  were  at  once  the  better  for 
his  presence.  He  shed  a  new  life  over  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  troubled  waters  seemed  for  a  time  at 
rest.  He  was  charmed  with  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  two  girls,  though  often  puzzled  at  the  child¬ 
like  Clara.  He  could  not  understand  how  a  mind 
should  never  grow,  and  often  gazed  at  the  little  fig¬ 
ure  floating  about  him,  with  amused,  bewildered 
air,  as  he  would  upon  some  etherial  sprite  that  might 
any  moment  vanish.  He  was  not  long,  however,  in 
feeling  that  her  deficiency  in  intellect  found  a  more 
than  compensation  in  the  unvarying  goodness  of  her 
heart,  and  he  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
promote  her  happiness. 

The  keen  and  watchful  eye  of  Madame  Ellicott 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  her  daughter  had  not 
made  the  kind  of  impression  on  Alfred  which  she 
had  hoped  her  peculiar  beauty  might  enable  her  to 
do.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon  became  evident  to  her 
that  it  was  on  Alice  Beaumont  that  his  eye  with 
the  most  interest  dwelt,  that  it  was  her  wishes  and 
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tastes  that  he  most  frequently  consulted.  Here 
was  an  obstacle  which,  strangely  enough,  she  had 
not  anticipated,  but  which  threatened  to  overturn 
her  last  plan.  Her  husband’s  health  was  rapidly 
failing ;  6he  felt  that  little  time  was  now  to  be  lost, 
and  in  her  despair  she  resolved  upon  one  more  expe¬ 
dient,  that  of  endeavoring  to  induce  him  to  make  it 
a  condition  of  his  will  that  Alfred  should  marry  her 
daughter.  She  accordingly  redoubled  her  attentions 
to  the  doting  old  man  and,  by  wearing  and  unceas¬ 
ing  importunities,  at  length  wrung  from  him  a 
promise  to  that  effect. 

It  was  only  two  days  after  this  promise  had  been 
given,  that  a  nurse  suddenly  entered  the  breakfast 
room,  exclaiming  that  Mr.  Ellicott  was  dying. 
They  hastened  to  his  chamber  and  found  it  indeed 
true  ;  his  last  moments  were  evidently  nigh. 

“  Alfred,”  said  the  dying  man,  turning  to  his  son 
who  stood  gazing,  pale  of  sorrow,  on  his  father’s 
changing  features,  “  you  have  been  a  dutiful  and 
good  son ;  and  now,  as  a  last  proof  of  your  filial 
love,  let  me  take  with  me  to  my  grave  your  solemn 
promise  to  obey  my  last  injunction.” 

“  I  promise,  father  !  ” 

The  old  man  rose  suddenly  in  his  bed,  and  reach¬ 
ing  out  his  hand,  took  that  of  Clara,  who  stood  near. 
“  I  command  you  then  to  marry  —  ”  A  rattle  in 
his  Ihroat  choaked  his  further  utterance,  a  sharp 
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spasm  contracted  his  features,  and  he  fell  back  a 
corpse. 

The  name  had  not  been  spoken,  and  nothing  could 
equal  the  chagrin  of  Madame  Ellicott  at  the  fatal 
omission.  Alfred,  however,  at  the  last  moment, 
well  understood  the  matter,  and  deep  was  his  anger 
and  contempt  for  the  mother  who  would  have  thus 
fettered  him  against  his  will.  Too  generous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  his  sentiments  known,  he  treated  her 
with  the  kindness  of  a  son,  sparing  her  every  pain¬ 
ful  office,  while  he  himself  quietly  and  reverently 
performed  all  the  sad  duties  which  yet  remained  to 
be  rendered  to  the  father,  who  had  ever  been  kind 
to  him. 

After  the  last  sad  scene  was  over,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  had  been  consigned  to  their  final  resting  place, 
the  will  was  opened,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  estate  had  been  left  to  Alfred,  with  a  strict 
injunction  that  he  should  take  such  care  of  his  step¬ 
mother  and  her  daughter  as  his  love  and  reverence 
for  his  father  should  dictate.  The  guardianship  of 
Alice  was  also  solemnly  bequeathed  to  him,  as  a 
more  than  orphan. 

No  words  could  paint  the  chagrin  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  Madame  Ellicott  at  this  unexpected  dispo¬ 
sition  of  her  husband’s  property.  Scarcely  listening 
to  the  assurances  of  Alfred  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  for  her  comfort  and  pleasure,  she  abruptly 
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left  the  room  and  shut  herself  in  her  chamber,  there 
to  brood  over  her  disappointed  hopes  and  to  nurse 
her  aversion,  now  become  hatred,  towards  Alice.  A 
light  knock  at  her  door  aroused  her,  and  ere  she 
could  say  *  come  in,’  Grayton  stood  before  her. 

“  Well !  ”  said  he,  after  standing  and  gazing  at 
her  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  “  What  now  ?  ” 

“  What  now  !  ”  she  angrily  repeated  —  “  and 
have  you  nothing  better  to  say  to  me  in  my  beggary 
•  and  despair  ?  ” 

“  Beggary  and  despair?  What  folly  to  give  up 
in  this  way,  when  Clara  may  yet  marry  Alfred  and 
you  remain  mistress  of  Ellicott  House.  lie  prom¬ 
ised —  ” 

“  Promised  ?  What  ?  No  name  was  spoken. 
It  seems  as  if  fate,  determined  to  thwart  all  my 
plans,  cut  the  thread  of  the  old  dotard’s  life,  just  at 
the  one  only  moment  of  my  life  when  I  was  about 
to  realize  my  highest  hopes,  and  the  years  of  living 
death  I  have  endured  were  to  be  rewarded  by  free¬ 
dom  and  wealth.” 

“  Why  did  you  marry  him  then,  when  you  loved 
me,  and  knew  well  that  I  would  have  sacrificed 
everything  to  win  you  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  loved  wealth  better  than  all  things 
else,  and  he  was  rich  and  you  were  poor  !  ”  and  the 
tone  in  which  she  replied  had  in  it  the  concentration 
of  all  bitterness.  “  But  why  all  this  now  ?  Bob- 
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ert,  you  were  wont  to  find  means  to  any  end ; 
what  shall  I  do  now  ?  ” 

“  Alice  Beaumont  must  be  removed  at  once.” 

Madame  Ellicott  started.  “  Where  ?  ”  She 
has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  the  infatuated 
Alfred  would  not  allow  her  out  of  his  sight,  if  she 
had  a  hundred.” 

“  Alfred  must  go  in  a  few  days  to  attend  to  legal 
business  connected  with  the  will.  He  cannot  re¬ 
turn  in  less  than  four  or  five  days ;  that  will  be 
time  enough  to  dispose  of  her.” 

“  Robert,  you  shall  not  harm  her.” 

“  I  understand  you  my  conscientious  cousin,”  he 
replied  with  a  sneer ;  “  but  it  is  too  late  for  you  to 
affect  tenderness  now.” 

“  Robert,  you  are  a  knave !  ” 

“  Knave  or  not,  Ellen,  I  shall  do  you  one  service, 
and  then,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  get  the  share  of  the 
estate  you  promised  me,  I  think  I  shall  shake  off 
the  dust  of  my  feet  and  seek  my  fortune  elsewhere.” 

“  Robert !  ” 

But  he  left  the  chamber  without  any  other  reply 
than  a  sneering  grin.  Mrs.  Ellicott  followed  him 
with  a  terrified  look  for  one  moment,  then  sinking 
back  into  her  chair,  compressed  her  lips,  clenched 
her  two  hands,  and  muttered,  “  Well !  ” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  young  girts  were  together  in  their  chamber. 
Clara  who  had  been  for  some  days  ill,  was  lying  on 
her  little  snow-white  couch,  and  Alice  sitting  by  her 
side  holding  her  hand.  Alice  looked  flushed  and 
uneasy,  and  recent  tears  were  on  the  cheeks  of  her 
friend. 

They  had  been  opening  their  hearts  to  each  other 
and  their  conversation  had  been  tender  and  confiden¬ 
tial.  Both  had  been  for  some  days  aware  of  the 
unwomanly  means  by  which  Mrs.  Ellicott  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  compel  a  union  between  Alfred  and  her 
daughter,  but  for  opposite  reasons  each  had  been 
silent.  But  to-day  some  stirring  of  the  heart  had 
unsealed  their  lips,  and  the  pent-up  stream  had 
gushed  forth.  Clara’s  tears  flowed  faster  than  her 
words,  and  the  kind  and  soothing  caresses  of  Alice 
were  for  a  time  in  vain. 

“  IIow  could  she  do  so  ?  ”  she  sobbed  ;  “  I  would 
not  have  him  think  me  knowing  to  it  for  the  world.” 

“  He  will  not,  Clara.  He  knows  how  pure  you 
are.  He  will  love  you  just  as  well.” 

“  I  do  not  want  him  to  love  me,  Alice.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,  do  you  not  love  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  as  I  would  love  a  brother.  And  you, 
too,  love  him  in  that  way,  Alice,  don’t  you  ?  ” 
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A  vivid  flush  overspread  the  face  of  Alice  as  she 
looked  shyly  in  Clara’s  face  and  answered,  “  No  !  ” 
Clara  turned  her  eyes  wonderingly  on  her  friend, 
and  a  new  light  seemed  suddenly  to  break  upon  her. 
Starting  to  her  elbow,  — 

“  Why,  Alice !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  why  did  I 
not  see  it  before.  You  certainly  are  in  love  with 
Alfred,  and  all  this  time  you  never  told  me  of  it.” 

“  I  did  not,  my  darling,  because  I  knew  all  along 
that  your  mother  desired  that  you  should  be  his 
wife.  I  saw  that  you  loved  him,  but  could  not  tell 
exactly  how,  and  I  would  say  nothing  until  I  was 
satisfied  on  that  score.” 

“  And  loving  him,  you  would  have  sacrificed 
yourself  for  me  ?  poor  little  thing  that  lam!” 

“  Yes,  Clara ;  not  because  you  are  a  poor  little 
thing,  but  because  the  true  love  in  your  large  heart 
has  for  years  been  my  comfort,  when  others  would 
have  made  me  miserable.” 

“  And  very  wicked  they  have  been,  too,  Alice. 
But  does  Alfred  love  you  ?  ” 

“  He  told  me  so  the  day  before  he  left  us.” 

“  0,  I  am  so  glad  ;  and  so  you  will  by-and-by  be 
mistress  of  Ellicott  House,  and  I  shall  occupy  this 
pretty  chamber  still,  for  we  will  always  live  to" 
gether.” 

A  warm  embrace  ratified  the  treaty  between  the 
two  young  girls,  and  an  hour  went  by  in  the  most 
teresting  conversation. 
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The  hour  of  sunset  drew  near,  and  its  clear,  yel¬ 
low  light  streamed  in  through  the  honey-suckles, 
which  draped  the  open  window,  dotting  the  floor 
with  a  thousand  little  flecks,  and  flinging  soft  waving 
shadows  quite  across  the  room  to  the  easy  chair  in 
which  Clara  now  sat.  Both  had  been  for  sometime 
absorbed  in  thought. 

“  It  is  so  lovely  this  afternoon,”  Clara  at  length 
murmured,  holding  out  her  little  pale  hand,  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  light  and  shadow  which  lay  like  soft, 
trembling  mosaic  on  its  white  surface ;  “  How  I 
wish  I  could  go  out  and  walk ;  do  Alice  go  for  me, 
and  gather  me  some  of  those  wild  honeysuckles  and 
geraniums  which  grow  just  in  the  edge  of  the  wood ; 
I  do  so  love  the  sweet  flowers.” 

“And  you  shall  have  some  in  ten  minutes,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Alice,  springing  to  her  feet.  And  taking 
her  little  white  sun-bonnet  from  the  closet,  she  threw 
it  carelessly  on  her  head,  kissed  her  friend  and 
tripped  lightly  down  stairs. 

Clara  sat  quietly  listening  to  her  quick  footsteps 
on  the  gravel  walk,  and  then  to  the  creaking  of 
the  little  garden  gate  which  she  did  not  quite  close 
behind  her ;  and  when  those  sounds  ceased,  resorted 
again  to  the  amusement  of  watching  the  lights  and 
shadows  on  her  little  hand;  all  the  while  going 
over  again  her  conversation  with  Alice,  and  never 
once  thinking  that  the  ten  minutes  had  long  since 
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elapsed,  and  that  she  had  not  returned.  At  length 
the  drowsy  hum  of  a  large  green  fly  that  had  long 
been  trying  to  make  his  exit  through  a  window- 
pane,  together  with  the  faint  carol  of  birds  on  a 
neighboring  cherry  tree  lulled  her  senses  to  a  pro¬ 
found  quiet,  and  she  dropped  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  dark,  and  for  a  moment 
she  could  not  recall  where  she  was,  until  the  slam¬ 
ming  of  the  garden  gate,  and  a  heavy,  grinding 
'  tread  on  the  gravel  restored  her  recollection,  and 
she  wondered  where  Alice  could  be.  She  waited 
and  waited,  and  still  she  did  not  come,  and  the 
evening  mists  stole  in  at  her  window,  and  chilled 
her  limbs,  but  no  gleam  of  light  under  her  door,  or 
well-known  footstep  on  the  stairs  indicated  her 
approach.  She  began  to  grow  alarmed,  and  after 
listening  to  the  beating  of  her  own  heart  till  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  was  about  to  open  her 
chamber-door  and  call,  when  a  sense  of  her  folly  at 
being  frightened  arrested  her  and  she  sat  down 
again. 

“  What  a  foolish  little  thing  I  am,”  she  thought, 
“  Alice  is  doing  something  for  mother  or  somebody 
else,  and  will  soon  be  here.  But  I  am  chilly,  and 
will  not  wait  for  her  to  help  me  undress.  The 
moon  is  beginning  to  shine  into  my  window,  and  I 
do  not  need  a  light.” 

She  quietly  undressed,  and,  laying  down  on  her 
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soft  pillow,  soon  dropped  asleep,  thinking  that 
'Alice  was  coming. 

But  Alice  did  not  come. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  the  third  morning  after  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Alice,  when  the  stranger,  whom  we  left  in 
the  little  wayside  inn,  very  early  took  his  leave  of 
his  kind  hosts  and  left  them.  He  walked  out  into 
the  highway,  but  seemed  uncertain  which  way  to 
proceed,  while  every  moment  a  deeper  gloom  set¬ 
tled  in  his  eyes.  Finally  choosing  the  direction 
leading  towards  the  Haunted  House,  he  turned  into 
the  forest  through  which  it  ran,  and  walked  slowly 
on. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  sky  and  earth  were 
alike  beautiful,  but  buried  in  his  own  deep  thoughts 
the  outer  world  was  a  blank  to  him.  A  thousand 
dew-drops  trembled  on  all  the  leaves  and  sprays, 
and  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  truant  sunbeams, 
but  they  arrested  not  his  eye.  Multitudes  of  birds 
on  every  side  sent  up  their  morning  songs,  but  he 
heard  them  not.  A  little  frisky  squirrel,  that  ran 
skipping  along  on  the  huge  logs  that  bounded  the 
roadside,  now  and  then  stopped  to  peer  curiously 
into  the  stranger’s  face,  but  provoked  no  returning 
glance.  At  length  he  began  to  murmur  aloud  to 
himself,  like  one  who  speaks  in  a  dream. 
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“  Why  did  I  seek  this  place  again,  where  only 
remembrances  of  a  miserable  past,  and  anticipations 
of  a  more  wretched  future  could  meet  me  ?  Better 
far  had  I  died  in  my  slavery  among  the  Algerines, 
for  then  I  should  have  been  at  rest !  ” 

“  Perhaps  not !  ”  said  a  harsh  voice  at  his  side. 
He  started  and  saw  what  he  would  have  seen  some 
minutes  before  had  his  eyes  not  been  looking  in¬ 
ward.  The  old  woman  he  had  seen  the  evening 
before  at  the  inn,  was  sitting  quietly  on  a  mossy 
log,  shaking  the  earth  from  various  roots  and 
plants,  which  she  had  apparently  but  just  gathered. 

“You  might  just  wish  an  old  acquaintance,  good 
day,  I  should  think  !  ”  she  continued,  but  without 
interrupting  her  employment. 

“  Do  you  know  me  ?  ”  he  inquired,  in  great  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  If  you  are  the  remains  of  Hubert  Desille, 
I  do.” 

“  I  am ;  but,  surely,  I  never  saw  you  before  yes¬ 
terday  !  ” 

“  Ah !  suppose  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  a 
little  into  your  memory ;  perhaps,  in  some  odd  cor¬ 
ner,  you  may  find  a  girl  you  once  called  Maud.” 

“  Maud  !  ”  repeated  the  stranger ;  an  expression 
of  pain  and  doubt  and  almost  horror  crossing  his 
face  —  “  Maud  Ducroy  ?  ” 

“The  same,  at  your  service.  Our  roses  have 
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pretty  much  withered  since  the  days  when  —  fond 
fools  that  we  were  —  we  toyed  our  youth  away,  and 
said  we  loved ;  but  I  think  we  both  of  us  find  the 
thorns  remaining.  The  handsome  young  artist  has 
become  apparently  a  gray-haired  vagabond,  and  the 
vain  and  beautiful  Maud  is  transformed  into  the 
hateful  witch,  Moll  Pitcher.” 

“  And  you  can  sit  there,  and  remember  what  we 
once  were  to  each  other,  and  what  wreck  and  mis¬ 
ery  your  vanity  brought  upon  us  both,  and  not  hide 
your  face  in  shame  and  wretchedness  ?  ” 

The  hands  of  the  old  woman,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  pausing  in  her  labor,  dropped  heavily  on  her 
lap,  and  a  fierce,  convulsive  motion,  passing  over 
her  face,  made  her  features  more  hideous  than 
ever.  But  a  strange  softness  almost  immediately 
succeeded  it,  and  two  large  tears  trembled  on  her 
eyelids. 

“  You  are  right,  Hubert ;  in  my  utter  misery  of 
years,  I  have  almost  forgotten  to  be  human.  Ah ! 
it  is  long,  ’tis  long  since  the  day  your  rival  bore 
me  away  from  my  father’s  house,  leaving  me  soon 
to  want  and  contempt.  Ah,  it  is  long ;  for  my 
punishment  commenced  then,  and  has  endured  to 
this  day.  But  he,  too,  deserved  punishment.” 

“Yes,  and  had  my  dagger  reached  him,  he 
would  have  suffered  for  the  deed.” 

“I  know  it,  Hubert!  and  I  owe  you  more 
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thanks  than  a  long  life  could  repay.  You,  the  one 
I  had  most  betrayed,  and  who  should  have  hated, 
you  alone  were  kind  to  me.  When  others  would 
have  trodden  me  under  foot,  you  gave  me  the  means 
to  return  to  my  parents,  and  urged  me  to  do  so. 

“You  promised  me  that  you  would  !  ” 

“  True  !  ”  replied  Maud,  with  a  strong  burst  of 
emotion  —  “  but  I  dared  not,  Hubert.  My  guilt 
had  separated  me  forever  from  the  good,  and  I 
dared  not  suffer  my  shadow  to  fall  like  a  blight 
upon  the  threshhold,  where  my  innocent  sister  yet 
lived.  No !  I  never  trod  the  soil  of  Canada  again.” 

“And  where  have  you  lived,  these  more  than 
fifty  years  ?  ” 

“  I  changed  my  name,  and  wandered  about  a 
vagabond  in  the  earth,  studying  the  virtues  of  the 
plants  that  grew  wherever  I  went,  often  healing  the 
sick,  and  doing  what  good  I  could.  But  the  curse 
of  the  vagabond  was  upon  me,  and  I  took,  at  last, 
to  telling  fortunes,  and  pretending  to  knowledge  I 
did  not  possess,  until  I  won  my  present  title  of 
‘  Witch and,  verily,  I  look  like  one.” 

“  And  what  unholy  business  are  you  engaged  in, 
now  ?  ” 

All  its  unwonted  softness  vanished  from  the  face 
of  Maud  at  this  question. 

“  Can  you  not  guess  ?  ”  she  inquired,  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  grin,  and  tossing  him  a  pale,  ghostly  - 
looking  plant. 
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“  This  is  deadly  nightshade.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it  ?  Are  these  all  poisonous  ?  ” 

“  Not  all.  You  see,  in  my  vagabond  life  I  have 
found  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  and  have 
learned  how  to  help  people  out  of  their  trouble  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  Perhaps  you  have  some  friend 
you  would  like  to  have  me  administer  to  ?  or  would, 
may  be,  like  a  draught  yourself.” 

“  Poison  mixer  !  ”  exclaimed  Desille,  a  strange, 
wild  glow  blazing  suddenly  up  in  cheek  and  eyes, 
“  Would  to  heaven  you  had  never  mingled  a  more 
deadly  draught  for  me  than  these  would  make. 
That  would  bring  peace.” 

All  the  look  of  malice  and  wickedness  instantly 
vanished  from  the  old  woman’s  face,  as  she  listened 
to  this  sudden  burst  of  passionate  reproach.  A 
strange  feeling  of  pain  and  surprise  was  evident  in 
her  voice  as  she  said : 

“  And  did  you  really  love  me,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  did,  and  after  fifty  years  the  wound  is  not 
yet  healed.  But  it  is  the  innocent  Maud  of  my 
youth,  that  I  remember  thus,  not  you,  detestable 
woman.” 

“  I  know  it,”  she  humbly  answered.  “  But  tell 
me  how,  after  so  many  long  years,  you  could  come 
into  this  secluded  spot,  and  love  and  betray  Alice 
Beaumont  ?  ” 

“  Woman !  what  know  you  of  it  ?  I  did  not 
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betray  her  ;  I  loved  her  because  she  loved  me,  and 
because  I  could  trace  the  beauty  of  your  young 
years  in  her  childlike  features ;  and  I,  mad  fool 
that  I  was,  married  her  in  secret,  and  when  I  knew 
I  must  soon  leave  her.  Yet  I  expected  to  return, 
and  return  with  wealth,  for  I  left  her  to  go  to 
France  to  receive  an  inheritance  that  had  been 
bequeathed  me.  But  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed 
was  taken  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  most  of  the 
crew  put  to  the  sword.  I,  with  a  few  others  that 
still  lived,  was  carried  to  Algiers,  where,  under  its 
burning  sky,  I  have  for  seventeen  years  toiled  on 
in  a  slavery,  that  has  bleached  my  hair,  and  broken 
my  health.  I  was  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
the  life  of  my  master’s  child,  and  he,  in  return, 
when  I  no  longer  cared  for  liberty,  gave  it  me,  and 
here  I  am  —  returned  to  know  that  my  former 
brief  abiding  here  was  but  a  curse  and  death  to  the 
fair  young  girl  that  I  so  rashly  wedded.” 

“  Did  you  know  that  she  left  a  daughter?  ” 

“  I  heard  it,  last  night,  for  the  first  time.  But 
whether  she  is  still  living  I  did  not  learn,  as  the 
exciting  tale  of  a  young  girl’s  being  within  a  few 
day’s  lost,  interrupted  the  sad  story  I  so  much 
wished  to  hear,  and  I  could  not  renew  the  conver¬ 
sation  without  exciting  some  suspicion.” 

“  You  did  not  know,  then  — ” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  young 
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boy,  on  the  unsaddled  back  of  a  horse,  who  came 
slowly  pacing  along  the  way,  whistling  as  he  rode, 
but  stopped  when  he  saw  Moll  Pitcher,  or  Maud, 
as  we  will  still  call  her. 

“  I  was  just  going  into  the  woods,  granny,  to 
find  you  in  your  hut,  and  am  glad  to  be  saved  the 
trouble.  Mr.  Grayton  sent  me  to  give  you  this  ” — 
and  ho  handed  her  a  sprig  of  hemlock  —  “  and  he 
told  me  to  tell  you  his  dog  is  no  better,  and  he 
shall  expect  you  to-night  at  six  o’clock,  at  the  old 
mill.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see;  but  you  had  better  not  found 
me ;  ”  and  the  boy  hastened  rapidly  away,  more 
than  once  looking  uneasily  behind  him. 

Maud  held  up  the  bit  of  hemlock.  “  That  means 
that  a  dose  of  rapid  and  sure  poison  is  wanted,  but 
they  will  be  disappointed.” 

“  Woman,  who  is  it  for  ?  ”  demanded  Desille,  a 
strange  chill  running  through  all  his  vein*. 

“  Grayton  says  it  is  for  a  dog !  ” 

“  But  is  it  ?  ” 

Maud  did  not  at  once  reply,  but  sat  gazing 
fixedly  in  the  face  of  her  companion,  while  an 
earnest,  grateful,  and  almost  joyful  expression 
gradually  overspread  her  face.  At  length,  reach¬ 
ing  out  her  hand  she  took  his,  and  drew  him  down 
by  her  side. 

“  Sit  here  by  me,  Hubert,  without  shrinking, 
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and  bless  God  that  all  good  has  not  yet  died  out  of 
me.  I  hate  those  who  employ  me,  and  would 
sometimes  find  it  in  my  heart  to  curse  them  and 
die.  But  to  you,  Hubert,  the  playmate  of  my 
youth,  the  lover  of  later  years,  the  compassionate 
friend  when  I  was  lost  and  all  others  reviled  me,  I 
am  truly,  deeply  grateful,  and  now  I  can  repay  it 
all.  Hubert,  listen :  the  poison  for  which  the  vil¬ 
lain,  Grayton,  has  sent,  is,  I  feel  convinced,  not  for 
a  dog,  but  for  one  who  should  be  most  dear  to 
you.” 

“  Maud,  what  mean  you  ?  ”  he  gasped  out. 

“  The  girl  who  is  missing,  and  supposed  to  be 
lost  in  these  endless  forests  is  your  own  daughter. 
Stop,  and  hear  on :  I  do  not  believe  she  is  lost. 
On  the  contrary,  I  feel  all  but  certain  that  she  is 
not  a  half  mile  from  here,  but  in  the  power  of 
human  fiends.  She  is  in  the  way  of  Madame  Elli- 
cott’s  ambitious  schemes,  and  she  is  one  to  sacrifice 
her  without  mercy.” 

“  Woman  !  ”  again  ejaculated  Desille,  “  you  give 
me  a  fearful  light ;  I  see  now  why  God  has  led  me 
hither.  It  is  that  I  may  meet  the  reward  of  the 

sins  of  my  life,  and  lay  my  head  on  my  daughter’s 
grave  and  die !  ” 

“  Compose  yourself,  Hubert !  it  is  not  so  bad. 
Think  of  me  not  as  I  am  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  witch,  Moll  Pitcher,  but  as  the  innocent  Maud 
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Ducroy  you  loved  in  girlhood,  and,  rest  assured,  I 
will  die  myself  rather  than  a  hair  of  your  daugh¬ 
ter's  head  shall  be  harmed.” 

“  Tell  me,  then,  where  she  is,  that  I  may  go  and 
save  her !  ” 

“  Do  not  be  too  hasty.  I  know  your  terror  and 
anxiety  ;  but,  remember,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Madame  Ellicott  intends  your  daughter’s  death. 
If  she  does,  rely  on  it,  her  minion,  Grayton,  is  the 
tool  selected  for  the  deed.  He  has  sent  me  this 
token  that  he  desires  poison,  and  I  am  to  carry  it 
to  him  near  the  Haunted  House.  He  says  the 
poison  is  for  a  dog ;  but  I  saw,  three  days  since, 
just  after  dark,  a  young  girl  carried  into  that 
house,  and  have  seen  lights  every  night  since. 
Others  have  seen  them  also ;  but  they  —  poor, 
weak  hearts  —  think  them  the  lights  borne  by 
the  ghost  of  her  poor  mother,  who  is  said  to  haunt 
the  house ;  and  she  might  be  there  a  year  and  no 
one  be  the  wiser.  A  hundred  pounds  of  gold  would 
not  induce  a  person  within  ten  miles  to  cross  the 
threshhold  of  that  house  after  dark.” 

“  Hut,  you  will  not  carry  poison  ?” 

“  Not  I,  indeed  !  only  a  little  draught  that  will 
produce  a  deep  sleep  resembling  death,  but  from 
which  he  who  drinks  will  wake  in  twelve  hours 
perfectly  well.” 

“Hut  why  administer  even  that  ?” 
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“  To  secure  time  and  means  for  a  more  sure  con¬ 
viction  of  the  guilty,  and  to  prevent  any  more 
dangerous  resorts  on  the  part  of  Gray  ton.” 

“  But  if  they  should  bury  her !  ”  shuddered 
Desille. 

“  They  will  not  have  time ;  for,  at  the  worst,  it 
will  not  be  two  hours  after  she  has  taken  the 
draught  before  she  will  be  placed  in  safety.  But 
go  you,  now,  follow  yonder  path,  it  leads  to  my 
hut  in  the  woods.  There  remain  until  sunset, 
when  you  will  find  me  here  again.  Before  that 
time  I  will  have  seen  Alfred  Ellicott,  who  is  away 
this  forenoon,  and  all  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
deliverance  of  your  daughter,  and  the  caging  of 
Gray  ton.  Believe  fully  that  I  am  able  to  do  all 
I  say,  and  stir  not  in  the  matter  yourself  until  I 
say  it  is  time,  or  the  serpent  will  escape  without 
being  scotched.  Think  of  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  and  have  faith.” 

Very  unwillingly  Hubert  Desille  betook  himself 
to  the  path  pointed  out  by  Maud,  and  as  he  pur¬ 
sued  it,  a  thrill  of  terror  sometimes  ran  through 
him  lest  she  should  prove  false.  Yet  remembering 
the  gratitude  she  expressed  for  his  kindness  of  the 
past,  and  her  softened  mood  at  the  remembrance  of 
their  youth,  he  banished  the  suspicion  and  went  on. 
Perhaps  had  he  been  fully  aware  of  the  estimation 
in  which  she  was  held,  wherever  she  had  in  her 
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many  wanderings  strayed,  he  would  have  doubted 
still.  But  happily  he  was  not,  and  the  fate  of  his 
child  was  at  length  trustingly,  and  without  a  fear, 
confided  to  the  hands  of  the  widest-known,  most 
dreaded  witch  that  ever  strolled  the  witch-haunted 
ways  of  New  England. 

Left  alone,  Maud  selected  a  long,  strong  stick 
from  a  hickory  sapling,  tightened  her  rude  belt, 
and,  taking  her  basket  on  her  arm,  started  on  her 
mission  of  gratitude  and  mercy,  with,  perhaps,  the 
first  rCally  womanly  and  virtuous  emotions  throb¬ 
bing  at  her  heart,  that  had  stirred  its  fountains  for 
many  a  long  and  sinful  year. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I 

The  sun  was  just  tinging  the  east  with  gold,  on 
the  morning  following  the  events  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  when  Madame  Ellicott  lay  in  the 
troubled  sleep  that  she  had,  as  night  wore  away,  at 
last  won  to  her  eyelids.  She  had  laid  down  in  the 
agony  of  suspense  and  terror,  with  which  the  crime 
that  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  she  did  not  know 
was  to  be  committed,  filled  her  soul.  All  night 
long  she  had  wrestled  with  the  fiends  that  sur¬ 
rounded  her  bedside,  and  not  until  near  daybreak, 
had  exhausted  nature  given  way,  and  she  sunk  to 

sleep,  but  not  to  repose. 
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She  dreamed  that  she  lay  in  a  dark  wood,  in  a 
miserable  ruined  hut.  At  first  she  thought  herself 
alone,  but  peering  into  a  dusky  corner,  she  saw 
Moll  Pitcher  mixing  a  poison-draught.  When  it 
was  thoroughly  compounded  the  witch  raised  her 
hand,  and  a  pale,  deathlike  figure  glided  in,  and, 
taking  the  mixture,  turned  and  revealed  the  lifeless 
and  decaying  features  of  Alice  Beaumont.  She 
approached  her  bedside,  gazed  at  her  a  moment, 
then  pouring  the  poison  into  a  cup,  commanded  her 
to  drink  it. 

With  a  loud  shriek  Madame  Ellicott  started 
from  her  bed,  Uncertain  whether  the  apparition 
were  the  vision  of  a  dream  or  a  reality.  A  trem¬ 
bling  shook  her  whole  frame,  and  she  dared  not 
remain  longer  alone,  yet  where  to  go  she  did  not 
know.  At  length,  throwing  on  her  morning  wrap¬ 
per,  she  determined  to  seek  her  daughter.  As  she 
hastened  towards  her  chamber,  she  heard  Clara’s 
voice  sobbing  and  speaking  in  broken  and  sorrowful 
tones.  Filled  with  a  new  terror,  she  knew  not 
why,  she  could  hardly  open  the  door,  and  on  enter¬ 
ing,  a  sight  met  her  eyes  that  rooted  her  feet  to 
the  floor. 

A  slender  figure,  covered  with  a  linen  sheet,  lay 
extended  on  the  bed,  while  Clara,  with  folded  hands, 
was  kneeling  at  its  side.  At  the  sight  of  her 
mother,  she  uttered  a  stifled  shriek,  and  starting  to 
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her  feet,  folded  back  the  cloth  and  pointed.  There 
lay  Alice,  fair  as  in  life,  dressed  in  her  usual  gar¬ 
ments,  but  hueless  and  motionless  as  death ;  her 
white  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  a  few  pale 
flowers  wreathing  her  young  face,  and  grouped  on 
her  bosom.  Madame  Ellicott  stood  dumb,  her 
tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  her 
whole  face  and  form  rigid  as  marble. 

“  See  here,  mother,”  sobbed  out  the  poor  girl,  as, 
taking  her  mother’s  hand,  she  endeavored  to  draw 
her  nearer.  “  They  have  found  her  at  last ;  but  see 
How  pale  and  still.  0  mother,  it  seems  as  if  she 
only  slept,  and  as  if  she  must  awake  again.” 

At  this  moment,  Alice,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  unconsciously  around. 

“  She  is  alive,  mother !  ”  screamed  Clara,  “  0 
mother,  she  is  alive !  ” 

i 

M  It  was  not  a  dream  !  ”  gasped  Madame  Ellicott, 
with  frightfully  staring  eyes.  “  I  knew  it  was  not 
a  dream.  It  was  the  spirit  of  her  I  murdered, 
come  back  to  be  avenged  !  ” 

She  turned  to  rush  from  the  room,  when  a  strong 
grasp  was  laid  upon  her  arm,  and  Alfred,  with  Ee- 
sille  by  his  side,  stood  sternly  gazing  in  her  face. 

“  Woman !  ”  said  he,  with  a  low  and  calm  but 
determined  voice,  —  “  go  to  your  chamber,  and 
thank  God  that  a  great  crime  has  been  prevented. 
I  will  see  you  by  and  by.”  She  disappeared  with¬ 
out  reply. 
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Meanwhile,  Clara,  who  had  attributed  her  moth¬ 
er’s  exclamation  to  mere  surprise,  and  had  not  heard 
the  command  of  Alfred,  was,  in  her  joy,  weeping, 
and  laughing,  and  folding  her  recovered  friend  to 
her  breast  —  covering  her  face  and  hands  with  kisses 
and  tears,  and  uttering  her  name  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  tenderness. 

Desille  stood  near  his  daughter,  who  now  sat  up 
and  seemed  trying  to  recall  her  senses.  He  felt  that 
she  was  his  own — every  feature  of  her  young  face 
attested  it,  and  the  tide  of  overwhelming  affection  at 
his  heart,  confirmed  the  fact.  But  how  dare  he 
make  it  known  to  her  who  had  been  undoubtedly 
taught  to  execrate  his  name  and  memory  ? 

As  these  thoughts  agitated  his  mind,  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  her  face,  in  a  gaze  he  could  not 
turn  away,  while  every  feature  of  his  remarkable 
countenance  was  working  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Suddenly,  Alice,  possibly  feeling  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  gaze,  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his, 
and  a  strange  new  feeling  never  felt  before,  seemed 
to  pervade  her  whole  heart.  She  folded  her  hands 
together  and  laid  them  on  her  breast,  and  gazing 
still,  great  tears  rolled  one  after  another  down  her 
cheeks. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  murmured,  as  if  in  a 
dream. 

“  Yes,  well  may  you  ask,  dear  Alice,”  said  Alfred, 
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quietly  and  gently  taking  her  hands  in  his  own, 

“  for  it  is  to  this  venerable  man  you  are  indebted  for 
your  safety.” 

“  To  him  ?  0  bless  you,  sir,  for  all  you  have 

done  for  me .’  I  shall  love  you  forever,  as  if  you 
were  my  father  !  ” 

At  this  sweet  and  grateful  assurance,  uttered  in 
the  most  impassioned  tones,  all  the  long-sleeping 
tenderness  of  a  life  awoke  in -the  heart  of  the  old 
man.  For  a  moment,  a  struggle  incomprehensible 
to  the  observers,  was  visible  in  his  features ;  but 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  “  He  who  is  just  and 
merciful,”  he  solemnly  said,  “  has  now  rewarded  me 
for  the  sorrows  of  a  long  life.  Blessed  be  his  holy 
name !  ” 

A  confused  bustle  was  at  this  moment  heard  in 
the  apartment  below,  and  a  minute  after,  a  servant 
entering  the  room,  announced  that  Moll  Pitcher  had 
been  found  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  mortally 
wounded ;  that  she  was  now  lying  in  the  room 
below,  apparently  dying,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see 
Alfred  Ellicott  and  the  stranger  who  was  now  with 
him. 

In  great  excitement  and  confusion,  the  whole  par¬ 
ty,  including  Alice,  who  seemed  quite  herself  again, 
proceeded  to  the  indicated  room  ;  and  there,  her  life 
slowly  ebbing  away  at  a  deep  wound  in  the  breast, 
lay  the  wretched  woman,  so  long  the  superstition  of 
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New  England,  and  even  now,  in  her  utter  helpless¬ 
ness,  an  object  of  fear  and  aversion  to  nearly  all 
around  her. 

She  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  another,  when, 
her  eye  falling  on  Desille,  a  smile  lit  up  her  bronzed 
and  haggard  features,  now  putting  on  the  ashen  gray 
of  death. 

“  Come  hither,  Hubert  Desille !  ”  she  faintly 
said,  as,  reaching  out  her  dark  and  withered  hand, 
she  took  his,  evidently  reluctantly  yielded ;  “  I  can¬ 
not  die  without  your  forgiveness  for  all  the  evil  I 
in  my  early  days  wrought  you.  I  repent,  Hubert, 
I  have  repented — ” 

“  And  you  have  also  suffered  —  I  forgive  you, 
Maude,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Die  in  peace  I  ” 

Again  the  peculiar  and  grateful  smile  flitted  over 
the  dark  face  of  the  dying  woman,  and  she  was  for 
some  moments  silent.  At  length  drawing  his  hand 
closer  to  her  bosom,  — 

“  It  will  not  harm  you ;  let  me  hold  your  hand, 
Hubert,  when  I  die,  that  I  may  feel  that  I  am  not 
wholly  severed  from  my  kind  !  ” 

The  deep  and  straDge  pathos  in  her  voice  touched 
the  heart  of  Desille,  and  he  sat  down  close  by  her 
side,  still  holding  her  hand. 

“  This  calls  back  the  days  when  I  was  innoeent ;  ” 
she  feebly  murmured.  “  Ah,  Hubert,  between  that 
time  and  this  is  a  gulf  that  is  deep  and  wide,  and 
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filled  with  many  iniquities.  But  I  have  not  been 
so  evil  as  they  thought  me ;  and  whatever  else  I 
may  have  done,  I  have  never  voluntarily  caused  the 
death  of  a  human  being.  I  have  done  some  good? 
perhaps,  but  it  has  too  often  been  for  selfish  pur¬ 
poses.  But  now,  I  have  done  one  good  act  from  a 
pure  motive.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  your  child, 
for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  other  days ;  and 
in  doing  it  I  have  lost  my  own.  Thank  God  that 
it  is  for  you  that  I  die  !  ” 

Besille  started,  and  gazed  inquiringly  in  her 
face. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  for  you  !  Robert  Gray  ton, 
who  has  escaped  beyond  pursuit,  dealt  the  blow ; 
but  God  who  knows  all  things,  knew  that  it  was  the 
fittest  time  for  me  to  die.  Pray  for  me  now,  Hu¬ 
bert,  that  He  will  forgive  my  sins  !  ” 

The  old  man  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
woman,  and  a  prayer  deep  and  true  as  ever  went  up 
to  heaven,  rose  from  his  lips.  He  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  once  more  taking  her  hand  in  his  own, 
solemnly,  and  with  a  strange  look  of  inspiration, 
pronounced  —  “  Maude  Ducroy,  God  has  forgiven 
thee  thy  sins  !  ”  Clasping  his  hand  again  to  her 
breast,  a  look  of  ineffable  peace  settled  over  her  face, 
and  she  was  dead. 

The  words  of  the  dying  woman  had  revealed  the 
secret  of  Desille,  and  the  joy  of  the  father  and  child 
touched  every  heart. 
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“  May  you  never  again  be  separated  in  this  life  !  ” 
said  Alfred,  as  he  uttered  his  heart-felt  congratula¬ 
tions.  And  leading  them  away  where  they  might 
enjoy  their  first  emotions  undisturbed,  he  sought  the 
chamber  of  Madame  Ellicott. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  final  deter¬ 
mination  in  relation  to  her  participation  in  the  great 
crime  which  was  intended  to  destroy  the  life  of 
Alice,  and  which  in  her  terror  she  had  confessed, 
he  was  spared  the  pain  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
He  found  her  lying  on  the  floor,  dead  ;  having  been 
struck  by  a  sudden  apoplexy,  induced  by  strong  and 
terrible  emotion. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  The  marriage  of  Alice 

c 

and  Alfred  soon  took  place,  and  Clara,  who  never 
heard  the  story  of  her  mother’s  sin,  remained  with 
them ;  never  separating  from  her  only  beloved  friend. 

The  last  days  of  Hubert  Desille  were  his  happiest. 
And  among  his  most  deeply  felt  causes  of  gratitude 
to  God,  he  always  reckoned  the  atoning  deed  and 
peaceful  death  of  Maude  Ducroy. 

“Thank  God!”  he  would  say  —  “she  died 
repentant  and  at  peace  with  Him,  and  not  as  she  , 
had  lived,  the  hateful  and  hated  “  Witch  of  New 
England 
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THE  F0HL011E. 

BY  A. a.  LAURIE. 

On!  can  ye  ne’er  come  back,  ye  days, 

Ye  blythesome  days  that  ance  were  mine, 

When  1  daun’rin  ower  the  heathery  braes,  1  wandering 
I  woo’d  my  Mary,  lang  lang  syne  ! 

Aft  hae  I  heard  her  e’enin’  sang 

Trill  doun  the  burn’s  mean’rin’  twine, 

An’  trernlo  saft  the  wuds  amang, 

The  bonnie  wuds  o’'auld  lang  syne. 

The  dew-drap,  clear  as  angels’  e’e, 

Is  pure  like  her  when  she  was  mine, 

And  glad  as  sun  on  gowany  lea 

Her  heart  o’  love,  in  auld  lang  syne. 

God  lo’ed  her,  an’  ho  bure  her  hame, 

Afore  his  face  to  sing  an’  shine, 

An’  I,  ower  a’  the  saut  sea  faem, 

2 Think  lang  for  joys  o’  auld  lang  syne.  2 am  weary 

An’  aft  her  face,  frae  gloamin’  sky, 

An’  midnicht  wave,  looks  out  on  mine, 

An’  3lown,  an’  saft,  I  hear  her  sigh,  3gently 

The  face,  the  voice,  o’  auld  lang  syne. 

Ah  Mary  meek,  ah  Mary  dear, 

Thou  chidest  sair  that  I  repine ; 
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But  thou  art  far,  — -I  linger  here, 

An’  maun  but  think  on  auld  lang  syne. 

A  wanderer  ower  the  welterin’  sea, 

Nae  hame  hae  I,  nae  friends  are  mine, 
Nae  rest,  till  in  the  lift  wi’  thee, 

Death  crowns  the  tryst  he  brak  lang  syne. 
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HOLY  THOUGHTS. 

BY  MRS.  C.  M.  SAWYER. 

Maiden,  serenely  bending  o’er 
The  book  that,  open  on  thy  lap 

Thus  lightly  lies,  •\vhat  precious  lore 
Can  all  thy  senses  thus  enwrap? 

Soft  through  thy  casement,  wreathed  with  flowers, 
The  sun  across  thy  page  is  gleaming, 

And  o’er  thee,  all  the  morning  hours, 

Are  balmy  airs  of  summer  streaming  ! 

But  morning  sun  and  summer  air 
Alike  unheeded  are  by  thee  ; 

The  world  without,  that  spreads  so  fair. 

Is  left  for  that  upon  thy  knee. 

Ah,  maiden  !  thou  hast  chosen  well  ! 

Through  precious  acres  thou  art  gleaning  ; 

Bead  on  — and  higher  hopes  shall  swell, 

As  page  by  page  unfolds  its  meaning  ! 

Familiar  is  the  book,  and  old  ; 

A  thousand  times  by  thee  conned  o’er  ; 

Yet  all  its  golden  lines  unfold 

Each  day  some  truth  unfelt  before. 

Bead  on,  and  store  in  heart  and  mind, 

Each  thought  divine,  each  solemn  story, 

To  live  there  when  thine  eyes  are  blind, 

And  thy  rich  locks  are  thin  and  hoary. 
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Ah,  maiden  !  thou  art  young,  nor  yet 
Hath  sorrow’s  wing  e’er  shadowed  thee  ; 

But  woman’s  lot,  or  soon  or  late, 

Thy  sure  inheritance  must  be. 

Thou  yet  must  learn  to  calmly  smile, 

And  meet  the  world  with  lips  engaging, 

When  in  thy  bosom,  all  the  while, 

Life’s  sternest  conflict  may  be  waging. 

Then,  maiden,  let  the  volume  lie, 

Thy  daily  teacher,  on  thy  lap  ; 

Still  trace,  with  grave  and  thoughtful  eye, 
Life’s  shoals,  as  on  a  pictured  map. 

And  in  the  dark  and  changing  strife, 
When  mortal  aid  may  not  be  near  thee, 

Thy  Holy  Thoughts  shall  guard  thy  life, 
Arc]  angel-helpers  listening  hear  thee  ! 
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BY  MRS.  8.  M  .  PERKINS. 

“  The  good  die  young, 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust, 

Burn  to  the  socket.”  Wordsworth. 

How  many  of  the  young,  the  gifted,  and  the  good, 
pass  to  an  early  grave,  and  the  unheeding  world 
pursues  its  busy  way,  regardless  of  their  early  de¬ 
parture.  Pious  ones  shake  their  heads,  perhaps, 
and  wonder  at  the  mysteriousness  of  Providence, 
that  spares  the  aged  and  helpless,  and  cuts  down  the 
young  and  fair,  from  the  midst  of  seeming  happiness 
and  prosperity.  But  the  hand  of  disease  does  not 
alone  do  the  work.  Victims  of  faded  hopes  and 
crushed  affections,  pass  every  year  to  an  early  grave. 

Thus  I  muse,  as  I  peruse  this  pile  of  old  letters 
before  me,  which  recalls  so  vividly  the  fair  counte¬ 
nance  and  fairy  form  of  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
intimate  of  friends.  Memory  brings  her  back  to 
me  as  I  saw  her  in  childhood,  with  her  hands  filled 
with  wild  flowers,  sporting  beside  the  stream,  which 
flowed  so  peacefully  through  our  native  village.  I 
see  again  her  large  blue  eyes  beaming  upon  me  as 
in  other  days,  when  she  revealed  to  me  the  hopes 
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and  fears  of  her  gentle  heart.  And  again  I  see 
them  with  their  brilliant  radiance,  when  she  gave 
her  heart  and  hand  to  another,  and  felt  that  she  had 
found  one  fond  breast  to  lean  upon.  And  I  see  them 
with  their  saddened,  mournful  expression,  in  her 
last  illness,  when  she  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  told 
me  how  all  her  earthly  hopes  had  been  wrecked, 
and  of  the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  whose  poisoned  wa¬ 
ters  were  doing  their  work,  and  sending  her  in  the 
prime  of  womanhood  to  an  early  grave. 

A  gentle,  kind-hearted  girl  was  Emily  Manning ; 
sensitive  to  a  fault,  yet  very  much  beloved  by  those 
who  understood  and  appreciated  the  purity  and  good¬ 
ness  of  her  heart.  She  was  not  one  to  shine  in  a 
crowd,  or  attract  a  host  of  admirers  ;  her  manners 
were  too  retiring  for  this  ;  and  to  all  save  a  chosen 
few,  she  was  habitually  reserved.  She  was  early 
left  an  orphan,  yet  with  a  moderate  fortune,  which 
had  enabled  her  to  gratify  an  extreme  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  obtain  a  fine  education.  Possessing 
a  fine  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  she 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  passionate  admirer  of 
poetry.  Even  in  her  young  school-days,  I  have  seen 
her  countenance  lit  up  with  a  perfect  glow  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  over  the  beautiful  ideas  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  while  with  the  class,  she  was  examining  a  pars¬ 
ing  exercise,  and  the  others  of  the  class  were  only 
thinking  of  verbs  and  pronouns.  Hers,  even  then, 
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was  a  mind  that  could  comprehend  the  deep,  majes¬ 
tic  beauty  of  that  noble  bard. 

Friends  who  loved  her,  and  knew  the  delicate 
sensibilities  of  her  nature,  sometimes  trembled  for 
her  happiness,  and  prayed  for  her  a  sunny  future  ; 
for  they  knew  that  before  the  chilling  winds  of  ad¬ 
versity,  or  the  crushing  weight  of  sorrow,  she  would 
droop  and  die  as  quickly  as  the  fragrant  summer 
flowers,  before  the  winds  and  frosts  of  autumn. 

Yet  peacefully  her  early  girlhood  days  seemed  to 
pass ;  she  lived  quietly  with  a  maiden  aunt,  who 
was  ever  kind  to  her,  yet  she  often  felt  the  exceed¬ 
ing  loneliness  of  her  situation,  and  almost  envied 
those  who  shared  the  'counsel  and  love  of  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters. 

It  was  in  her  eighteenth  summer  that  Emily  first 
met  with  the  one  who  was  destined  to  exert  such  an 
influence  over  her  subsequent  life.  Henry  Dean 
came  to  our  village  and  took  up  his  residence  there, 
to  obtain  business,  as  was  told  in  capitals  upon  his 
office-door,  as  “  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law.” 
Few  knew  his  personal  history,  as  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and  though  he  mingled  freely  in  our  social 
circles,  yet  he  never  even  alluded  to  his  past  expe¬ 
rience  or  history.  Though  not  handsome,  yet  he 
had  a  winning  smile,  and  eyes  black  as  a  mourner’s 
weeds,  in  which  some  of  us  fancied  there  was  much 
of  a  lurking  devil.  lie  was  tall,  finely  formed,  with 
cultivated  mind  and  agreeable  manners. 
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It  was  at  a  select  literary  party,  one  evening,  that 
he  first  met  with  Emily.  An  hour  usually  passed 
at  these  gatherings,  reading  from  some  one  of  the 
English  poets.  We  had  Wordsworth  that  evening, 
and  Emily  was  selected  for  our  reader.  She  was  a 
fine  reader ;  her  voice  low,  clear,  and  musical ;  the 
spirit  of  the  poem  accorded  well  with  the  feelings 
of  her  own  heart,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  to 
breathe  through  the  lines. 

Henry  Dean  had  been  an  attentive  listener,  and 
when  the  book  was  closed,  he  was  by  her  side,  dis¬ 
cussing  with  her  the  merits  of  favorite  authors. 
Wordsworth,  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Milton,  Shelly, 
and  finally  Mrs.  Hemans  and  L.  E.  L.  were  each 
presented,  and  duly  disposed  of,  according  to  their 
respective  merits,  in  their  opinion. 

I  fancied  Emily  was  pleased  with  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  stranger ;  yet  next  day,  when  she  was 
rallied  upon  his  attentions,  by  an  intimate  friend, 
she  replied, 

“  I  dislike  him  exceedingly,  indeed  I  do  !  yet  I 
hardly  know  why ;  but  I  think  he  is  false-hearted 
and  fickle,  and  shall  henceforth  endeavor  to  shun 
him.” 

And  well  would  it  have  been  for  her  future  hap¬ 
piness,  if  she  had  continued  to  shun  his  society  ever 
after.  But  the  small  fortune  of  Emily,  together 
with  her  noble  mind,  and  gentle  virtues,  constituted 
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her  an  object  of  interest  to  the  mercenary  and  profli¬ 
gate  Dean,  and  again  and  again  he  sought  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  calling  at  the  cottage  where  she  resided. 
Finally  nearly  all  his  leisure  evenings  were  there 
passed,  and  Dame  Rumor  told  of  their  engagement. 
Then  came  warnings  from  her  many  friends,  but 
they  were  unheeded. 

“Is  it  possible,”  said  her  aunt  one  day,  “  that 
you  intend  to  marry  Henry  Dean,  whom  but  a  short 
time  ago  you  professed  to  dislike  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “  we  are  to  be  married  in  the 
Spring ;  and  I  think  I  love  him  now,  as  heartily  as 
I  once  disliked  him  ;  and  I  trust  I  am  not  the  first 
or  only  woman  who  has  changed  her  mind  on  sub¬ 
jects  where  the  heart  is  concerned.” 

“  0  no !  but  is  it  not  singular  that  no  one  knows 
anything  of  his  early  history  ?  Do  you  believe  his 
morals  are  unexceptionable  ?  ” 

“  I  know  his  past  life,  aunt ;  he  has  told  me  all ; 
and  though  he  has  had  his  youthful  follies,  as  he 
terms  them,  yet  he  assures  me,  that  with  one  dear 
friend  to  love  him,  and  encourage  him  in  the  path  of 
honor  and  of  right,  —  that  with  one  guardian  angel 
to  walk  by  his  side  in  the  thorny  path  of  life,  there 
is  no  danger  of  his  ever  again  falling  into  sin.” 

“  Believe  it  not !  ”  replied  her  aunt,  “  nor  con¬ 
sent,  dear  Emily,  to  be  this  guardian  angel.  His 
errors  are  not  youthful  follies.  This  is  but  another 
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and  softer  word  for  debasing  guilt.  In  the  hour  of 
temptation,  be  will  easily  fall,  and  crush  your  young 
heart  in  his  fall.  Many  an  innocent  heart  has  been 
won  by  just  such  flattering  words  ;  hearts  that  when 
fairly  in  their  power,  have  been  cast  aside  with  all 
their  wealth  of  affection,  as  useless  toys  !  ” 

“  I  will  confess  to  you,  aunt,  that  I  sometimes 
have  misgivings  —  presentiments  of  sorrow,  when  I 
reflect  upon  our  engagement  and  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  ;  ‘  but  the  die  is  cast  ’ ;  my  word  is  now 
pledged,  and  I  shall  unshrinkingly  meet  my  lot,  be 
it  joy  or  sorrow  !  ” 

“  But  if  you  regret  your  promise  in  the  least,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  retract ;  tell  him  frankly  your  reasons, 
and  if  he  have  one  particle  of  honor,  he  will  release 
you  from  the  engagement.” 

“  But  you  do  not  understand  me,  aunt ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  released.  I  love  Henry,  and  at  all  events 
shall  be  true  to  him,  and  do  not  now  wish  to  be 
urged  to  the  contrary.” 

Her  relative  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  say  more, 
and  with  a  sad  heart  went  about  her  increasing 
cares,  rendered  more  numerous  by  the  preparations 
for  Emily’s  marriage. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  away,  with  its  cold 
and  wind  and  snow,  and  joyous  spring  returned 
with  her  balmy  breath,  her  bursting  buds,  and  tiny 
flowers,  and  with  it  came  the  bridal  of  my  friend. 
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She  was  dressed  in  an  elegant  robe  of  white  satin, 
with  orange  flowers  twined  amid  the  luxuriant 
braids  of  her  hair.  I  had  never  seen  her  so  beau¬ 
tiful  before.  Her  countenance,  which  ever  revealed 
the  emotions  of  her  mind,  now  seemed  radiant  with 
peace  and  joy. 

“  Perhaps  my  fears  are  false,”  said  I,  mentally, 
“  at  least  I  hope  and  pray  that  she  may  never  shed 
bitter  tears  over  the  dishonor  of  him,  to  whose  des¬ 
tiny  her  own  is  now  united  for  life.” 

It  was  during  the  bridal  tour  of  my  friend  and 
her  husband  to  the  sunny  South,  that  a  pleasant 
home  was  provided  for  me  in  a  distant  State,  but 
occasional  extracts  from  the  letters  received  from 
Emily,  will  give  her  history  in  her  own  words. 

“  We  are  now  happily  situated  in  our  new  home. 
Was  it  not  kind  in  Henry  to  accede  to  my  wishes, 
and  settle  in  our  native  village,  where  I  trust  my 
days  shall  peacefully  pass  amid  the  haunts  of  my 
childhood  ?  We  have  purchased  the  ‘  Hill  Cottage,’ 
surrounded,  you  know,  by  beautiful  shade  trees  and 
fragrant  flowers.  The  birds  are  sweetly  singing 
upon  the  trees,  near  the  window  where  I  write,  and 
my  heart  is  in  unison  with  their  warblings.  A 
consciousness  of  loving  and  of  being  beloved,  fills 
my  whole  heart  with  peace  and  joy.  Henry  seem3 
to  study  my  wishes  and  tastes  in  everything,  and  it 
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shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life  to  make  him  happy. 
Our  rooms  are  furnished  neatly,  almost  elegantly. 
A  new,  fine-toned  piano  adorns  the  parlor,  where 
our  evenings  are  chiefly  spent ;  and  when  we  have 
no  company,  I  sing  or  play  for  him,  or  he  reads  to 
me.  We  have  a  choice  library.  I  am  grateful 
that  my  husband  has  a  literary  taste,  for  I  fancy 
that  with  such  an  array  of  gifted  authors  about  us, 
we  cannot  grow  lonely  or  unhappy.  Aunt  often 
comes  to  see  us,  and  is  getting  to  like  Henry  better 
as  they  become  better  acquainted.” 

“  More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  I  last  wrote 
you.  Happiness  and  peace  are  still  ours.  And 
every  new  joy  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you,  who 
have  ever  shared  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  even, 
my  earliest  friend. 

I  am  writing  now  beside  a  little  crib,  where 
I  hear  the  low  breathing  of  our  child.  Clarence 
is  the  name  we  have  given  our  little  boy;  and 
already  my  heart  is  busy  forming  plans  for  his 
future.  Henry  is  delighted  with  him,  does  not 
tire  of  watching  his  infant  ways,  and  seems  more 
than  ever  attached  to  me  as  the  mother  of  his 
child.  I  no  longer  feel  alone  in  the  absence  of  my 
husband ;  and  with  this  little  immortal  to  train  for 
usefulness  and  honor,  very  pleasantly,  I  am  sure, 
the  days  will  pass  away.  Very  far  from  me  still 
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seems  the  bitter  cup  of  which  you  once  warned 
me.” 


“  I  now  write  you  from  another  and  an  humbler 
home.  Henry’s  business  affairs  became  involved, 
and  the  pretty  cottage,  where  I  anticipated  spend¬ 
ing  all  my  days,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  unre¬ 
lenting  creditors.  But  we  have  rented  a  little 
house,  where  I  endeavor  to  make  everything  neat, 
and  comfortable.  My  piano  and  part  of  my  library, 
too,  have  gone,  yet  I  am  still  happy,  still  grateful 
to  God  for  the  love  of  my  husband  and  child. 
Yesterday  was  Clarence’s  birth-day,  and  he  then 
made  his  first  attempt  at  walking.  You  cannot 
think  how  pleased  we  were  to  see  him  tottling 
alxmt  the  room,  and  crowing  for  joy.  Our  change 
of  circumstances  now  renders  it  duty  to  dispense 
with  *  help,’  and  I  must  henceforth  toil  with  my 
own  hands ;  yet  toiling  for  those  I  love  so  dearly 
will  make  the  burden  light  and  the  duty  pleasant. 
Believe  me,  I  am  still  contented  and  happy.” 

“  Another  year  has  passed,  and  Clarence,  my 
dear  boy,  is  in  heaven.  He  died  the  day  he  was 
two  years  old.  Sweet  cherub !  he  has  gone  in  his 
innocence  and  purity  to  the  presence  of  nim,  who 
hath  said,  ‘  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me/ 
No  care  for  the  morrow  ever  disturbed  his  little 
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heart,  and  he  has  passed,  unshrinkingly  and  alone, 
to  the  immortal  shore.  Yet  he  seemed  to  realize 
that  he  was  leaving  us :  just  before  he  died,  he 
beckoned  us  both  to  his  little  crib,  and  gave  us  his 
last  kiss.  You  can  imagine  my  grief,  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  gone.  Yet  I  look  upward  with  an  eye 
of  faith,  and  know  that  he  is  still  mine  in  heaven. 
Henry  seems  to  forget  his  own  sorrow,  to  comfort 
me,  and,  leaning  fondly  upon  his  arm,  I  can  say 
from  my  heart,  it  is  well  l  ” 

“  I  will  write  only  this  once  more,  for  I  feel  that 
my  days  are  numbered,  and  that  I  am  passing  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  grave.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
my  heart  are  in  the  dust.  All  save  the  hope  of 
heaven.  I  feel  now  that  the  bitter  cup  is  presented 
to  my  lips,  and  its  poisonous  dregs  rankle  in  my 
heart,  like  no  other  sorrow.  Must  I  say  it,  that 
Henry  neglects  me  for  the  society  of  the  depraved 
of  my  own  sex  ?  Patiently  I  endured  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  did  not  shrink  from  toil.  Hopefully 
I  laid  my  only  child  in  the  grave,  knowing  that  I 
should  meet  him  in  a  better  future.  But  this  is 
more  than  my  weak  heart  can  bear ;  yet  I  have 
never  reproached  him.  No  taunting  word  shall 
ever  pass  my  lips.  I  now  only  long  for  the  quiet¬ 
ness  of  the  grave,  ‘  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.’  I  no  longer 
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fear  the  grim  messenger  for  myself,  neither  for 
those  I  love.  Far  better  that  they  sleep  in  death, 
than  stoop  to  guilt.  How  much  rather  would  I 
have  seen  Henry,  dearly  as  I  have  loved  him,  a  life¬ 
less  corpse  before  me,  than  a  faithless,  guilty 
husband.  I  am  weary  of  a  sinful  world,  and  my 
whole  soul  longs  for  the  peace,  the  purity  of  heav¬ 
en.  When  I  am  gone  will  he  reflect  upon  his 
conduct  ?  I  hope  and  pray  he  may,  and  that  he 
may  sincerely  reform.” 

She  never  wrote  afterwards.  But,  hearing  that 
she  could  not  long  survive,  I  hastened  to  her  bed¬ 
side;  and  again  she'  told  me  the  story  of  her 
wrongs.  Poor  Emily!  I  could  scarcely  recognise 
her  as  the  one  I  had  last  seen,  four  years  before,  a 
happy  bride.  But  sorrow  had  done  its  work.  She 
was  emaciated  to  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self. 
Her  face,  once  so  fair,  was  now  as  white  as  the 
drapery  of  her  couch,  while  the  blue  veins  were 
clearly  perceptible  through  the  transparent  surface. 
Yet  her  large  eyes  were  unusually  brilliant,  and  as 
she  neared  the  dark  valley,  her  whole  soul  was 
transported  with  visions  of  joy  from  the  celestial 
shore.  Angels  seemed  to  beckon  her  thither. 
Pure,  innocent,  and  loving,  she  died  with  a  smile 
of  forgiveness  upon  her  lips  for  him,  who  had  sent 
her  so  young,  yet  broken-hearted  to  the  grave. 
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“  We  laid  her  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave.” 

She  sleeps  beside  the  grave  of  her  only  child,  in 
the  village  churchyard,  where  her  footsteps  so  often 
wandered  when  -a  child.  Farewell,  my  early  friend ! 
May  some  young  heart  be  warned  by  thy  sad  fate, 
never  to  trust  their  affections  to  any,  save  the  good, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  true. 
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MAD  ALINE ; 

OR,  THE  OLD  MAN’S  LAMENT. 

BT  REV.  NELSON  BROWN. 

On  a  hoary,  mossy  stone, 

Sat  an  old  man  sad  and  lone, 

Heeding  not  the  passer-by, 

While  he  sang  so  plaintively. 

There  was  a  wildness  in  his  eye, 

And  a  plaintive  madness  in  each  sigh  ; 

And  there  was  a  fire  within  his  brain, 

And  his  hot  tears  fell  like  the  summer  rain 
A  sad,  sad  sight  to  see, 

That  strange  old  man  thus  seated  there, 
While  thus  was  his  wierd,  sad  melody 
That  spake  of  a  life  of  dark  despair. 

“  In  the  years  of  yore,  so  olden, 

In  my  vanished  days  so  golden, 

Here  I  knew  a  maiden  fair, 

And  of  peerless  beauty  rare  ; 

Here  beneath  the  linden  tree, 

Here  around  the  mystic  stone, 

Were  our  souls  in  harmony 
Sweeetly  blended  into  one  ; 

And  my  queenly  Madaline 
Was  for  earth  and  heaven  mine. 
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Like  an  hourie  of  sweet  Aiden, 

Seemed  the  gentle,  gleaming  maiden, 
And  her  heart  with  love  was  laden  — 
All  its  wealth  of  love  was  mine, 

Loved  and  lost,  dear  Madaline. 

In  my  heart  its  bliss  was  creeping  — 
Day  by  day,  while  waking,  sleeping, 
Round  me  like  a  halo  beaming, 

Like  a  wondrous  glory  seeming, 

To  my  inmost  spirit  stealing  — 

Every  pulse  fresh  life  revealing, 

Every  throb  new  wealth  amassing, 

And  each  thought  her  image  glassing 
In  the  mirror  of  my  soul. 

Woven  were  our  souls  together  ; 

None  the  mystic  woof  could  sever  ; 
None  the  spirit-threads  unroll. 

Thus  I  loved  the  wondrous  maiden  ; 
Thus  with  bliss  our  hearts  were  laden  ; 
Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky — 

One  sweet  dream  of  ecstacy. 

As  the  sweet  flowers  love  the  dew, 

And  each  morn  their  smiles  renew, 
Thus  each  day  her  face  seemed  fairer, 
And  her  love  was  new  and  rarer. 

As  the  mountain  bee,  so  golden, 

In  the  fair  flower’s  heart  enfolden, 
Sipping  nectar  from  the  bosom 
Of  the  sweet  and  blushing  blossom,  — 
Thus  my  soul  reposed  in  thine, 

Loved  and  lost,  sweet  Madaline. 
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Like  the  flush  of  summer  Morn, 

When  the  rosy  Day  is  born, 

Was  the  radiance  of  her  smile  ; 

And  her  heart  was  free  from  guile 
As  the  angels  in  the  sky  — 

Hark  !  I  hear  their  minstrelsy. 

Thus  1  loved  the  beauteous  maiden  ; 
Thus  we  found  the  soul’s  sweet  Aiden 
In  this  bleak  world  here  below. 

None  save  our  fond  hearts  could  know 
All  the  wealth  of  rapture  given ; 

E’en  the  angels  up  in  heaven 
Scarce  could  such  pure  rapture  feel ; 
And  we  said  we  must  conceal 
Part  of  all  this  rapture  then, 

From  the  watching  angel’s  ken, 

Lest  in  envy  they  might  seek 
On  our  hearts  some  ill  to  wreak. 

Yet  they  said  they  loved  her  well, 

And  they  near  us  loved  to  dwell, 

Where  her  smile  was  ever  beaming  — 
Where  love’s  light  was  ever  gleaming  — 
There  they  said  they  loved  to  dwell. 

For  they  loved  her  just  as  well 
As  they  loved  the  spirits  bright, 

Up  in  yonder  worlds  of  light. 
****** 

But  the  golden  age  is  past !  — 

Did  we  love  too  well  or  fast  1 
Soon  the  clouds  were  in  the  sky, 

And  how  dark  our  destiny. 
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Then  mj  golden  years  were  o’er, 

Vanished  are  they  evermore  ; 

Angels  loved  her,  ah,  too  well ! 

And  took  her  up  with  them  to  dwell. 

Come,  bright  angels  —  let  me  go 
From  this  weary  world  below  ; 

Take  me  to  my  Madaline, 

Where  again  she  shall  be  mine.” 

*.V.  «V.  JZ»  ,J£,  JjL 

W  W  Tv*  w 

The  old  man  ceased  his  mournful  lay, 

And  then  for  a  moment  seemed  to  pray ; 

The  wild  light  faded  from  his  eye, 

As  upward  he  gazed  on  the  smiling  sky. 
Then  he  bowed  on  his  breast  his  weary  head, 
And  gently  to  heaven  his  spirit  fled. 

We  buried  him  beneath  the  mystic  stone,  — 
That  strange  old  man  so  sad  and  lone  ; 

And  there  in  peace  do  his  ashes  rest, 

While  his  spirit  is  up  with  the  angels  blest. 
Eden  Vale ,  March ,  1854. 
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LINES, 

SUGGESTED,  ON  HEARING  OF  THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  A 
GOOD  MAN,  WHO  DIED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD,  AND  WHILE 
IN  THE  YERY  ACT  OF  TRAYER. 

B  T  MRS.  A.  S.  MCSEOE, 

Within  God’s  house  an  angel  walked 
Upon  His  sacred  day, 

Where  men  with  holy  reverence  talked, 

And  joined  to  praise  and  pray. 

Unseen,  unheard,  he  entered  in, — 

Unfelt  his  presence  there  ; 

In  heavenly  cadence  swelled  the  hymn, 

And  upward  rose  the  prayer. 

“  Angel  of  Death  —  and  yet  no  trace 
Of  darkness  round  thee  falls  ; 

Only  God’s  glory  fills  the  place 
Within  these  hallowed  walls. 

“  Angel  of  God  —  so  hushed  thy  tread 
It  wakes  no  doubt  or  fear,  — 

What  hath  thy  footsteps  hither  led? 

What  seek’st  thou,  angel,  here  ?  ” 

“  A  servant  of  the  Lord,”  he  said, 

“  A  messenger  of  lovo  — 
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Whose  mission  well  on  earth  hath  sped, 
God  calleth  from  above. 

“  With  armor  girded  there  he  stands, 

The  already  sainted  one, 

Uplifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  — 

His  labors  all  are  done.” 

Hushed  was  the  place  —  one  voice  alone 
The  sacred  stillness  broke, 

Each  heart  with  his  was  upward  borne, 
Each  soul  his  joy  partook. 

With  clasped  hands,  uplifted  eyes, 

How  stood  God’s  servant  there, 

Ripening,  aye,  ready  for  the  skies 
Through  earnest,  fervent  prayer. 

Noiseless  God’s  holy  angel  came, 

Noiseless  as  falls  the  night, 

And  swift  as  shoots  the  morning  flame, 

A  spirit  passed  to  light. 

Hushed  were  his  lips,  while  quivered  there 
The  name  of  Father  —  Son  !  — 

Finished  in  Heaven  was  the  prayer, 

Which  was  on  earth  begun. 

Again  the  angel  passed  the  door, 

But  passed  it  not  alone. 

Heaven  cried,  “  We  have  an  angel  more  ;  ” 
Earth  wept  a  spirit  flown. 
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BT  HENRY  BACON.  ' 

O,  vain  and  earthly  wish,  that  would  be  great 
In  over-serving!  rather  may  we  lie 
In  meekest  self-devotion  at  thy  feet, 

And  watch  the  quiet  hours  as  they  pass  by, 

Content  and  thankful  for  occasion  shown 
To  make  old  service  and  old  faith  our  own. 

Henry  Alford. 

“  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place, 
and  rest  awhile,”  was  a  voice  heard  in  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Religion,  when  Christianity  had  en¬ 
tered  the  world  as  a  new  determining  force  amid 
the  elements  of  individual  and  social  life,  multiply¬ 
ing  the  activities  for  culture  and  progress.  Who  is 
this  that  would  separate  the  few  from  the  many, 
calling  them  apart  into  a  desert  place  away  from 
commerce  with  the  world,  and  inviting  to  repose 
when  there  was  so  great  a  demand  for  labor  ?  There 
is  surely  a  contrast  here  for  the  veteran  preacher, 
who,  when  asked  to  take  some  rest  amid  his  inces¬ 
sant  toil,  answered,  “  There  is  rest  enough  in  the 
grave.” 

The  voice  we  have  echoed,  inviting  to  rest,  came 
from  no  idler,  no  recluse,  no  unyielding  conserva- 
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tive ;  but  it  came  from  One  who  knew  man,  duty, 
tbe  methods  of  moral  success,  and  destiny,  better 
than  any  other,  and  whose  wisdom  in  this  invitation 
came  from  the  same  source  as  the  power  by  which 
he  efficiently  said  to  stormy  Galilee,  “  Peace !  be 
still.”  It  came  from  Him  who  was  the  Brightness 
of  the  Glory  of  that  Being  who  gave  the  sublime 
example  of  repose  by  resting  on  the  seventh  day  and 
surveying  the  results  of  his  labor.  “  The  everlast¬ 
ing  God,”  indeed,  is  “  never  weary ;  ”  and  it  is  not 
only  weariness,  such  as  sat  on  Jacob’s  well  at  the 
noontide,  that  demands  repose,  but  the  unwearied, 
that  they  may  preserve  the  constant  freshness  of 
their  powers.  As  I  gazed  on  the  magnificent  flow 
of  Niagara,  I  was  struck,  first  of  all,  with  the 
seeming  halting  of  that  world  of  waters  when  they 
approached  the  edge  of  the  falls,  as  though  there 
should  be  a  pause  of  self-restraint,  or  reserve  power, 
ere  the  impetuous  river  should  flow  on  again.  The 
capability  of  repose  is  a  part  of  true  greatness. 
There  is  always  a  weakness  somewhere  in  the  char¬ 
acter  when  the  man  has  no  power  to  be  still  awhile. 
Best  is  as  much  an  ordinance  of  God,  as  labor.  It 
should  be  to  the  mind  what  sleep  is  to  the  body  - — 
“tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer”  —  the  falling  of 
the  dew  that  preserves  the  freshness  of  beauty  and 
sweetness.  It  can  no  more  be  disregarded  than 
sleep,  where  the  desire  is  for  the  right  and  best  action 
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of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  “  wide  awake  ”  for 
every  time  of  real  emergency. 

Of  Leisure  and  its  Consecration  I  propose  to  say 
a  few  words,  for  is  not  this  a  too  much  neglected 
phase  of  duty  ?  To  invite  to  leisure,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  consecration  of  that  leisure  is  en¬ 
joined,  is  surely  in  the  wTay  of  duty  at  a  time 
when  incessant  toil  is  shattering  the  nerves  and  dry¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  employer  and  employed. 

The  Church  and  the  World  are  alike  in  their 
demand  for  labor.  Toil,  toil,  toil,  is  the  great  bur¬ 
den  of  the  daily  call ;  and  one  would  think  that  the 
universe  was  nothing,  after  all,  but  a  magnificent 
workshop,  where  no  ordinance  for  play  is  ever  to  be 
enacted.  Silence  is  rebuked,  while  speech  is  ex¬ 
tolled,  and  little  is  thought  of  those  grand  symbols 
in  Nature,  where  the  most  stupendous  forces  are 
gathered  up  in  stillness  like  that  which  brooded  in 
Eden  when  woman  was  created,  or  that  which 
spread  over  chaos  when  light  sprang  from  its  cloud, 
and  music  and  beauty  begun  their  reign. 

It  is  true,  the  Universe  is  full  of  labor ;  and 
Jesus  uttered  a  sublime  idea  when  he  said,  “  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.”  Every¬ 
where  amid  the  works,  of  God  labor  is  honored ; 
and  God  in  History  shows  the  great  fact,  that  every 
advance  in  the  march  of  Progress  has  been  by  bat¬ 
tles  ;  and  the  records  of  Civilization,  illuminated  by 
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grand  pictures  of  cities  and  gigantic  enterprises, 
tell  the  story  of  the  glory  of  toil.  It  is  not  to  de¬ 
preciate  labor  that  we  call  to  rest,  for  Best  implies 
Labor ;  leisure  suggests  the  idea  of  toil ;  and  the 
Consecration  of  Leisure  admits  the  duty  of  Work. 
But  in  the  universe  there  is  repose  as  well  as  labor  ; 
and  He  who  made  us  to  catch  a  thousand  hints  from 
the  activity  of  the  forces  of  nature,  to  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  all  the  wheel-within-wheel  faculties  of  the 
soul,  while  the  living  spirit  of  aspiration  is  within 
the  wheels,  also  made  us  to  find  leisure  to  go  apart 
from  our  work  —  to  review  it,  to  call  in  our  scat¬ 
tered  fancies ;  to  rise,  as  it  we^ ),  to  some  high 
mountain  of  thought,  where  a  purer  atmosphere 
shall  be  about  us,  and  where  the  infinite  hosts  of 
heaven  may  be  seen  encamped  in  beautiful  fields, 
in  sublime  repose,  as  the  waves  of  Galilee  were 
arrested  by  the  Saviour,  and  gave  back  from  their 
quietness  the  calm  beauty  of  his  smile,  as  he  walked 
to  relieve  those  to  whom  “  the  winds  were  con¬ 
trary.” 

But  to  whom  did  Jesus  address  the  invitation  to 
“  rest  awhile  ?  ”  Was  it  to  wearied  toilers  in  the 
vineyards,  or  amid  massive  structures,  or  travellers 
wrongly  eager  to  complete  their  journeying  ?  No ; 
he  addressed  it  to  his  Apostles  ;  and,  what  is  more 
significant,  he  gave  this  invitation  at  a  peculiar 
time,  sanctifying  the  demand  for  Leisure  when  the 
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holiest  works  are  pressing  their  claims —  when  “  the 
harvest  is  plenteous  and  the  laborers  are  few.” 

The  record  tells  us  that  the  Apostles  had  return¬ 
ed  to  tell  the  results  of  their  labors  —  what  they 
had  done,  and  what  they  had  taught.  Doubtless 
the  recital  was  a  story  that  woke  up  the  greatest 
intensity  of  thought,  so  strange  were  the  events  of 
their  Apostolic  career.  They  lived  over  the  mighty 
wonders  which  God  had  wrought  by  them ;  and  the 
enthusiasm,  the  fervor,  the  mental  energy  of  the 
time,  added  to  the  labor  of  travel,  exposure,  and 
the  contests  which  were  incident  to  their  office, 
made  strong  dem^Dds  for  repose. 

Still  the  multitude 'came —  they  gathered  as  steel 
dust  forms  a  glittering  cloud  about  the  point  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  coming  and  going  was  incessant  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wished  to  see  and  know  some¬ 
thing  of  Jesus.  The  Apostles  and  their  Master  had 
not  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat ;  and  though  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  find  a  constant 
flow  of  hearers,  to  have  new  opportunities  to  send 
home  to  human  hearts  regenerating  truth,  yet  the 
mortal  condition  of  the  Apostles  was  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Amid  this  field  of  labor  —  these  incitements 
to  activity,  Jesus  said,  “  Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile.”  They  accord¬ 
ingly  took  ship  and  crossed  the  sea ;  and  as  I  see 
them  go  forth  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  feel  the 
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quietness  of  rural  seclusion,  I  can  but  think,  that 
it  was  by  such  a  comprehensive  regard  to  the  whole 
of  man  — -  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  best 
quality  of  mental  and  moral  labor  is  produced,  that 
our  Saviour  prevented  his  disciples  from  becoming 
fanatics.  He  knew  what  the  desert  had  done  for 
him ;  he  knew  what  it  was  to  find  the  grandest 
power  by  resting  awhile. 

And  now  in  this  hour  of  great  danger,  he  would 
draw  his  Apostles  away  from  labor  —  from  that 
intensity  and  continuity  of  effort  that  made  them 
forget  the  demand  for  food  and  the  essential  laws  of 
self-government.  He  would  lead  them  away  to  “  a 
desert  place  ”  —  that  is,  to  uncultivated  ground, 
where  the  green  grass  would  be  welcome,  and  re¬ 
freshment  would  steal  in  upon  the  soul,  while  the 
body  was  strengthened.  I  have  known  something 
of  the  repose  here  intended,  when  I  have  left  the 
excitements,  the  discussions,  the  controversies  of  a 
great  religious  gathering,  weakened  by  intense 
thought,  the  awful  demands  for  labor,  and  have 
pursued  paths  that  led  me  away  to  rural  solitudes. 
0,  beautiful  Nature  !  what  a  calm,  as  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  springs,  flowed  in  upon  the  soul !  Sitting 
under  the  broad  shadow  of  the  venerable  oak,  amid 
whose  branches  the  stars  had  drooped  their  baptism 
for  centuries,  I  have  looked  out  upon  the  scene, 
alone  with  God.  There,  on  that  lone  height,  as  I 
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meditated,  I  heard  the  breezes  whispering  amid  the 
neighboring  pines,  and  then  they  floated  along  in 
stillness,  fanning  my  brow  as  though  they  had  sym¬ 
pathy  for  a  wearied  brain.  What  a  Sabbath  still¬ 
ness  was  there !  IIow  like  the  world  when  Adam 
first  looked  upon  it !  The  broad  meadows  spread 
out  their  luxurious  greenness,  as  they  lay  between 
the  soft  swell  of  the  hills  that  rose  on  either  side, 
while  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  the  far  distance, 
seemed  to  wind  off  with  an  undistinguished  blending 
of  water  and  sky,  as  a  thought  of  heaven  that 
slides  into  the  infinite  as  by  native  instinct.  I  felt 
that  God  was  in  the .  desert  place.  He  brooded  in 
the  stillness.  His  smile  was  in  the  sunshine.  His 
blessing  came  on  the  breeze ;  and  by  the  deeper 
motions  of  prayer  I  knew  that  repose  was  good  to 
give  life  a  sanctity,  and  to  impart  that  unction  by 
which  the  soul  enters .  the  innermost  life  and  sees 
and  enjoys  spiritual  beauty.  When  I  went  back  to 
the  tumult  of  the  active  scene,  it  was  with  a  mind 
more  correctly  balanced,  passions  more  harmonized, 
patience  more  enduring,  spirits  more  elastic,  and  a 
love  for  God  and  man  more  true  and  strong.  Then 
did  the  invitation  to  the  Consecration  of  Leisure 
assume  new  significance,  and  Jesus  stood  in  a  new 
position  to  command  my  reverence  and  wonder.  I 
felt  the  more  how  Nature  had  helped  to  build  up 
that  symmetrical  character,  and  that  no  forces  in 
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the  elemental  world  were  more  perfectly  balanced 
than  his  regard  for  Labor  and  Leisure,  consecrating 
all  life. 

But  to  how  many  Christians  there  is  no  religion 
but  in  toil !  “  Work  while  the  day  lasteth,”  they 

know  as  a  true  voice,  but  they  do  not  understand 
the  limits  set  by  him  who  also  said,  “  Rest  awhile,” 
and  who  made  rest  to  the  weary  an  emblem  of  the 
blessing  of  his  religion,  when  his  balmy  words  came 
with  that  sweet  invitation,  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
who  are  weary  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.”  Leisure  to  them  is  an  Epicurean  word. 
There  is  something  suspicious  in  its  sound.  In 
their  religious  vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as 
repose.  As  to  the  matter  of  sleep,  that  is  an  inev¬ 
itable  thing.  Nature  revenges  herself  too  speedily 
and  severely  to  be  thwarted  there ;  but  to  take  a 
hint  from  that  ordinance  to  invent  ministrations  of 
relief,  is  something  they  never  dream  of  doing. 
Their  incessant  demand  for  labor  —  their  reproaches 
on  all  forms  of  recreation,  their  neglect  of  the  quiet 
ways  of  extending  religion  by  examples  of  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  do,  in  spirit,  reproach  that  Jesus  who 
said,  “  Come,  rest  awhile.” 

This  call  of  Jesus  is  to  us  by  the  spirit  of  his 
benevolent  religion.  Everything  is  not  to  be  done 
by  work.  Some  things  are  to  be  effected  by  repose ; 
and  more  than  we  dream,  the  direction  of  old  has  a 
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significance  for  us,  “  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  God.”  There  is  much  salvation  ready  for 
us  to  which  we  are  blinded  by  the  whirl  of  inces¬ 
sant  toil ;  and  when  J esus  would  draw  his  Apostles 
away  to  rest  awhile,  it  was  not  because  he  valued 
less  than  his  modern  disciples  “  the  interests  of 
souls,”  but  because  he  understood  how  to  pursue 
those  interests  far  better,  by  a  comprehensive  regard 
to  all  the  laws  of  God.  We  read  of  his  being 
weary ;  of  his  falling  asleep,  so  that  the  wild  storm 
about  the  ship  could  not  wake  him ;  and  of  his  sit¬ 
ting  tired  at  noontide  where  the  cool  breathings  of 
Jacob’s  well  came  up  gratefully  to  his  heated  brow ; 
but  we  never  read  of  his  being  sick,  desponding, 
morose,  or  troubled  in  the  least  with  those  difficul¬ 
ties  which  haunt  the  man  who  will  not  believe  in 
repose.  How  much  the  timely  retreating  from 
excitement  and  seeking  the  quiet  of  rural  seclusion, 
had  to  do  with  the  perfect  balance  of  Christ’s  char¬ 
acter,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  do  know  his  greatest 
deeds  were  performed  when  he  had  known  the 
shades  of  Bethany,  and  had  drank  from  the  cool 
urns  of  the  mountains  refreshment  and  strength. 

The  great  evil  of  our  times  concerning  this  mat¬ 
ter  is,  even  our  pleasures  are  laborious,  our  recrea¬ 
tions  are  exhaustive.  We  have  no  faith  in  going 
by  ourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  to  rest  awhile. 
We  go  with  the  multitude  —  we  rush  to  the  fash- 
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ionable  whirlpool  —  passion  and  desire  only  change 
spheres ;  and  while  the  still  small  voice  invites  us 
to  the  cosy  retreat,  the  rural  quietude,  the  height 
by  the  lake-side  or  the  river-shore,  we  must  be  lured 
away  to  where  play  is  but  a  change  of  exhaustive 
work.  We  give  up  quietness  to  the  Quakers,  in¬ 
stead  of  learning  from  them  what  a  great  truth 
they  laid  hold  of  and  have  held,  in  reference  to  the 
power  of  repose  —  that  power  of  which  the  prophet 
spake  when  he  said,  ‘ ‘  In  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  our  theme, — to  see  if 
looking  on  life  as  Jesus  looked  upon  it,  and  living 
as  he  lived,  we  cannot  find  leisure  that  can  be  conse¬ 
crated  ;  and  when  found,  to  consecrate  it  to  the 
refreshing  of  body  and  mind.  Less  toil,  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  will  produce  as  great  results  as  labor 
now  achieves  ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  less  of  “  ma¬ 
terial  aid,”  if  thereby  we  can  accommodate  ourselves 
more  to  the  demands  of  home-comfort,  social  pro¬ 
prieties,  and  the  amenities  that  soften  the  asperities 
of  temper  and  serve  to  develope  kind  feelings  and 
generous  regard. 

0,  when  I  see  what  a  change  comes  over  the 
spirit,  so  favorable  to  its  real  life,  by  one  hour  of 
twilight  musing  —  one  hour  spent  in  looking  as  in 
childhood  we  gazed  in  simple  wonder  on  the  stars, 
or  in  listening  to  the  strains  of  pleasant  or  plaintive 
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music,  or  in  sport  with  a  child,  —  I  always  say  to 
myself,  There  is  not  enough  made  of  these  things  in 
religious  teachings,  and  the  pulpit  is  too  far  away 
from  sympathy  with  some  of  the  best  phases  of  the 
human  heart.  We  put  too  much  faith  in  work. 
We  think  too  little  of  the  thousand  playful  things 
of  nature,  and  the  swaying  of  the  mind  away  from 
despondency  and  gloom  by  the  smile  and  the  jest. 
Religion  makes  God  too  much  a  task-master,  and 
too  little  of  a  benignant  Father.  We  forget  that 
He  made  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  the  butter¬ 
fly  and  the  chirping  cricket,  the  flowers  and  the 
rainbow,  the  laughing  brook  and  the  gay  singing 
birds —  the  ten  thousand  things  that  bid  us  see  that 
God’s  world  was  not  built  according  to  any  utilitarian 
philosophy.  We  live  in  an  age  of  tremendous 
activity,  and  are  pressed  on  every  side  with  work, 
and  noble  work,  too  ;  but  we  must ,  if  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  labor  in  all  the  relations  of  the  Home,  the 
Church,  and  the  State,  is  to  be  had,  —  we  must 
take  time  to  go  by  ourselves  apart  from  labor  and 
rest  awhile  —  rest,  as  we  trust  that  from  the  desert 
of  Death,  we  shall  go  forth  to  enter  life  more  beau¬ 
tiful  because  of  that  repose. 
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THE  BRAGr  OF  THE  OAK, 

AND  THE  MORAL  THAT  WAS  GOT  OUT  OF  IT. 

BY  B.  P.  SHILLABER. 

I’m  the  gnarled  old  king  of  the  deep,  deep  wood, 
And  the  vassal  trees  bend  their  boughs  to  me  ; 

A  cycle  of  seasons  my  throne  has  stood, 

And  a  cycle  more  its  power  may  see. 

I’m  a  gnarled  and  tough  old  sprout  enough, 

And  bend  but  little  to  friend  or  foe  ; 

But  friend  and  foe,  if  the  weather  be  rough, 

May  rest  my  sheltering  arms  below. 

Though  lightnings  gleam  on  my  emerald  crown, 
And  the  thunders  rattle  above  my  head, 

The  nestling  is  safe  in  his  bed  of  down, 

As  when  bland  airs  are  round  me  shed. 

Though  winter  lay  my  branches  bare, 

And  my  leaves  before  its  fierce  breath  fly, 

My  stout  old  heart  feels  not  despair  — 

Sweet  heaven  shall  clothe  me  by  and  by. 

Then  spring  comes  down  with  ministering  aid, 
And  genial  airs  my  buds  evoke,  — 

The  birds  once  more  rejoice  in  my  shade, 

With  song  as  sweet  as  they  erst  awoke. 
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My  breast  I  bare  to  the  summery  gales, 

That  bring  me  the  dews  of  the  meadow  brook, 

And  to  beautiful  sprites  from  the  flowery  vales, 
That  rustle  my  leaves  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

And  proudly  I  look  from  my  stately  height, 

At  children  playing  beneath  my  shade, 

And  gladly  yield  my  foliage  bright 

To  crown  the  brow  of  the  beauteous  maid. 

Thus  gnarled  and  rough  in  my  outer  guise, 

Don’t  judge  my  heart  by  the  tone  of  my  bark, 

For  oaks  and  men  of  the  burliest  size, 

The  truest  and  purest  hearts  may  mark. 

’Twere  well  for  mortals,  the  great  world  round, 
To  prize  not  things  by  what  they  seem  ; 

Fair  flowers  in  roughest  shrines  are  found  — 
llough  souls  are  lit  by  the  kindliest  beam. 
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PING-WING  —  THE  CHILD  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  ELIZABETH  DOTEN. 

“  But  there  will  come  another  era  when  it  shall  be  light,  and 
man  will  awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  —  his  dreams 
still  there  and  that  nothing  is  gone  save  his  sleep. — Bichter. 

In  the  reign  of  Shun-che,  a  wise  and  war-like 
emperor  of  China,  there  dwelt  not  far  from  the 
Celestial  City  an  old  philosopher  named  Ki-Hoang. 
He  was  a  great  astrologer,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
the  night  in  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
stars.  So  absorbing  was  this  employment  that  he 
lost  all  knowledge  and  interest  in  everything  beside, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  beautiful  wife,  Loo  Choo, 
and  his  little  daughter  Ping-Wing,  he  would  have 
separated  himself  entirely  from  the  concerns  of  the 
world  and  given  himself  up  to  a  life  of  study  and 
inactivity.  But  a  wise  Providence  had  so  ordered 
that  these  two  precious  links  should  bind  him  to  the 
interests  of  this  life,  and  save  his  soul  from  suffering 
shipwreck  in  those  profound  depths  of  Beason, 

* 

where  only  freed  spirits  may  safely  venture.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  became  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
light,  for  after  a  night  devoted  to  study  and  medi¬ 
tation  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  dext  day  in  slum¬ 
ber,  only  taking  sufficient  food  to  sustain  nature. 
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No  one  can  thus  attach  themselves  to  any  single 
pursuit  without  attaining  to  great  proficiency,  and 
thus  it  was  with  the  old  philosopher.  The  great 
firmament  with  the  innumerable  company  of  stars, 
became  to  him  as  an  open  book  which  his  keen  eye 
read  with  delight,  and  translated  into  the  language 
of  mortals.  He  forecast  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  of  men  —  saw  the  elements  of  grand  and  start¬ 
ling  events  gathering  in  the  future  —  unravelled 
strange  mysteries  and  prophesied  with  such  wonder¬ 
ful  accuracy  that  all  men  were  astonished.  They 
believed  that  “  Tien,  the  universal  soul,  had  taken 
him  under  his  protection  and  inspired  him  with  a 
superior  portion  of  himself.” 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  crowds  of  wonder- 
seekers,  curious  inquirers,  and  many  faithful  disci¬ 
ples,  flocked  to  his  dwelling  upon  the  mountain  side, 
where,  after  listening  about  an  hour  to  an  elevating 
and  instructive  discourse,  they  departed,  leaving  him 
to  his  meditations. 

Loo  Choo  blessed  her  lucky  stars  that  she  was 
united  to  so  famous  a  man ;  for  it  is  truly  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  wise  husband,  though  he  may  be 
good  for  little  beside.  But  Loo  Choo  was  a  woman 
of  great  energy  as  well  as  beauty.  She  took  the 
lead  in  all  business  transactions  —  superintended 
the  domestic  concerns,  and  took  the  education  of 
Ping- Wing  entirely  upon  herself.  While  the  clear 
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morning  Sun  was  shining,  and  the  breezes  blowing 
over  groves  and  gardens,  Loo  Choo  would  give  her 
slumbering  lord  an  affectionate  kiss,  and  then  go  out 
to  look  to  the  gathering  of  the  tea,  or  the  planting 
of  the  ground.  At  other  times,  near  the  close  of 
day,  she  would  take  with  her  the  little  Ping-Wing, 
and  they  would  wander  away  together  to  a  pleasant 
grove,  where  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  were 
then  permitted  to  enter  the  empire,  were  in  the  habit 
of  instructing  the  people.  The  earnest  attention 
which  she  gave  to  their  teachings  —  the  extreme 
beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  neatness  of  her  dress, 
with  that  of  her  child’s,  excited  the  curiosity  of 
many  and  led  them  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
her.  When  they  discovered  who  she  was,  and  upon 
further  acquaintance,  perceived  the  beauties  of  her 
mind  and  heart,  they  were  astonished.  Some  de¬ 
clared  her  to  be  wiser  than  her  husband,  which  of 
course,  as  a  woman  of  good  sense,  she  modestly 
denied.  But  her  capability  and  superior  judgment 
goon  became  apparent  in  the  education  of  her  child. 
Contrary  to  the  prevailing  custom,  she  insisted  that 
the  little  one’s  feet  should  not  be  pinched  with  tight 
bandages,  and  her  hair  was  allowed  to  flow  in  all  its 
natural  luxuriance  upon  her  shoulders.  She  allowed 
her  to  play  much  in  the  open  air,  that  she  might 
become  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  first  lesson  she 
taught  her  was  to  sacrifice  her  own  enjoyment  for 
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the  good  of  others.  No  wonder  that  under  such 
teachings  she  grew  up  gentle  and  beautiful,  with  a 
wise  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  willing  hands. 

Loo  Choo  had  just  begun  to  consider  where  she 
should  find  a  husband  worthy  of  her  darling,  when, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  and  grief  of  all,  the  mother 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  violent  illness  and 
lived  but  a  few  hours.  Poor  Ping-Wing  gave  her¬ 
self  up  to  uncontrollable  grief,  and  for  several  days 
refused  any  nourishment.  But  at  last  a  change 
came  over  her.  She  rose  up  calmly,  wiped  away 
her  tears,  endeavored  to  console  her  father,  and  went 
about  her  duties  as  usual.  From  a  careless,  light¬ 
hearted  girl,  she  seemed  to  have  become  at  once 
a  serious,  thoughtful  woman.  All  who  knew  her 
observed  her  with  astonishment,  and  some  with 
superstitious  awe.  There  seemed  to  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  in  her  very  presence,  and  her  voice  thrilled 
like  music  to  every  heart.  All  the  time  she  could 
spare  from  her  domestic  employments  was  spent  in 
study,  meditation  and  prayer.  At  such  times  she 
often  walked  in  a  neighboring  grove,  with  no  com¬ 
panion  save  a  little  white  dove,  which  fluttered  about 
her  or  nestled  in  her  bosom. 

As  for  the  old  philosopher,  the  shock  of  bereave¬ 
ment  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  withstand  it. 
He  had  seemed  to  live  two  lives ;  one  among  the 
stars,  and  the  other  in  the  presence  of  this  beautiful 
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woman,  whom  he  had  consigned  to  the  grave.  Now 
that  this  last  was  gone,  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
turn  to  the  other  and  surrender  all  his  powers  to  its 
service.  So  entirely  did  he  yield  himself  to  this 
idea,  that  it  seized  upon  him  like  a  mania,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  him  as  an  evil  spirit.  His  memory  of  all 
past  events  gradually  failed  him,  and  day  with  its 
various  employments  became  as  a  dream.  At  last 
he  fully  assured  himself  that  he  was  some  being 
from  another  sphere,  who  had  fallen  into  a  region 
of  darkness,  from  whence  he  must  look  up  with 
unutterable  yearnings  towards  the  bright  home 
above.  The  crowds  who  still  waited  upon  his  teach¬ 
ings,  he  supposed  to  be  phantoms,  or  beings  of  a  like 
nature  with  himself,  unconscious  of  their  state  — 
walking  and  talking  in  their  dreams  and  grasping 
after  shadows.  He  told  them  of  this,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  convince  them,  but  they  only  stared  at  him 
in  stupid  amazement.  The  ignorant  and  curious, 
who  were  confident  of  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  be¬ 
gan  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and 
many  questions  rose  among  them  as  to  the  reality 
of  their  existence. 

“  Truly,”  said  the  baker  to  the  silk-weaver,  “  this 
man  tells  us  of  wonderful  things  which  we  have 
never  heard  or  seen,  and  do  not  understand.  Now, 
if  this  be  true,  my  trade  will  be  worth  nothing,  for 
what  man  will  ask  for  bread  in  his  sleep  ?  ” 
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“  Ay,  ay,”  said  the  weaver,  “  one  often  dreams 
he  is  hungry ;  and  that  proves  there  is  a  want  in  his 
nature  that  craves  bread  and  must  needs  have  it 
when  he  is  awake.  But  of  a  truth,  friend,  I  must 
confess  these  ideas  are  not  new  to  me,  for  I  have 
often  thought  the  same  when  I  have  seen  a  silk¬ 
worm  fall  asleep  in  the  garment  of  his  own  weaving, 
and  at  last,  awake  a  very  different  creature  from 
what  he  supposed  himself.  Verily,  there  is  much 
truth  in  this.” 

The  wives  of  these  two  individuals,  when  the  one 
was  beaten  by  her  lord  for  letting  the  bread  burn, 
and  the  other  sat  up  all  night  to  wind  silk  from  the 
cocoons,  wished  that  life  might  indeed  prove  a  dream, 
but  to  them  it  was  a  sad  reality. 

To  the  old  philosopher,  there  was  one  unfathom¬ 
able  mystery  in  his  existence.  Since  he  had  lost 
his  memory  of  the  past,  and  became  a  stranger  to 
the  light  of  day,  he  had  seen  little  of  PingAVing. 
But  sometimes  at  midnight,  when  he  wandered  with 
his  lamp  through  his  dwelling,  he  would  find  her 
asleep  on  her  couch  with  the  little  white  dove  nest¬ 
ling  in  her  bosom.  He  would  stand  and  gaze  at 
her  in  wonder,  and  search  through  all  his  vast  range 
of  philosophy  to  find  who  or  what  she  might  be,  but 
the  stars  knew  her  not,  and  philosophy  could  not 
tell  her  name. 

“  She  is  the  Child  of  Light,”  he  said  at  last. 
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“  When  she  shall  arise  and  the  bird  fly  away  from 
her  bosom,  then  the  day  will  dawn,  and  man  shall 
awake  and  rejoice.” 

From  that  time  forth,  he  preached  the  coming  of 
the  Child  of  Light,  and  of  the  white  dove  which 
should  bring  eternal  peace  upon  its  wings.  The 
crowds  listened  with  eager  curiosity,  and  went  away 
anticipating  a  wonderful  revelation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ping-Wing,  as  was  her  custom,  arose  one  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  dawning  of  day,  and  ascended  the 
mountain  side,  to  a  grove  of  cedars,  where  she 
could  look  out  towards  the  rising  sun.  She  climbed 
to  her  seat  among  the  branches  of  her  favorite  tree, 
and  when  the  full  flood  of  rosy  light  rested  upon 
mountain  and  vale,  on  rock  and  river,  she  sung  her 
morning  song : 

Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Light!  when  the  shadows  flee  away, 

When  the  watching  stars  grow  dim,  and  close  their  weary  eyes, 
When  the  birds,  the  singing  birds,  spring  to  meet  it  in  the  skies, 

Oh,  how  boundless  is  the  Light !  how  wide  the  blessing  falls ! 

It  gilds  the  Tartar  tents  and  the  desert  Cobi  o’er, 

The  Irtis’  flowery  banks,  and  the  steeps  of  Douchenour. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Light!  but  a  morning  drawetli  nigh, 
When  a  fairer  light  shall  shine  than  ever  shone  before, 

Then  the  shadows  shall  depart,  and  night  shall  be  no  more. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Light! 
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The  tea  planters,  as  they  went  about  their  labors* 
heard  her,  and  paused  to  listen,  and  the  missionaries 
who  taught  the  people  in  the  grove,  as  they  caught 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  knew  it  well,  for  she  had 
often  joined  them  in  their  devotions.  The  baker  and 
the  silk  weaver  were  there,  for  they  belonged  to 
that  anxious  class  who  were  always  seeking  “  to 
hear  and  to  tell  some  new  thing.” 

Aside  from  the  old  philosopher,  they  also  had 
another  oracle  upon  whose  words  their  faith  depend¬ 
ed,  and  this  one  was  Gabriel  Valenza,  a  Portuguese 
missionary.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  mild 
and  dignified  in  address,  and  very  prepossessing  in 
appearance.  The  purity  of  his  life,  the  evident  sin¬ 
cerity  he  manifested  in  his  devotions,  the  facility 
with  which  he  acquired  the  language,  and  his  im¬ 
pressive  manner  of  conveying  instruction,  secured 
for  him  an  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  services  were  concluded,  the 
baker  and  the  weaver  summoned  courage  and  waited 
upon  him  in  company,  to  consult  him  as  to  the 
reality  of  things  and  the  positive  existence  of  light. 
The  pious  missionary,  looking  upon  all  things  from 
a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  speaking  in  the  meta¬ 
phorical  style  of  Scripture,  informed  them  that  the 
world  was  in  a  state  of  midnight  darkness,  that 
“  having  ears  they  heard  not,  eyes  but  they  saw 
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not,  and  hearts  but  they  did  not  understand ;  ”  and 
so  long  as  they  were  without  the  light  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  the  saving  power  of  the  Son  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  in  their  hearts,  they  were  “  dead,  twice  dead, 
and  plucked  up  by  the  roots.”  The  two  friends 
looked  at  each  other  in  utter  dismay.  Their  worst 
fears  were  now  confirmed,  and  they  went  to  their 
homes  in  deep  dejection,  leaving  the  missionary  in 
the  solitude  of  the  grove. 

They  had  scarcely  departed,  when  he  turned 
aside  into  a  by-path,  which  led  up  among  the  cedars 
from  whence  Ping-Wing’s  voice  had  sounded.  He 
found  her  sitting  upon  a  grassy  knoll  with  a  book 
open  before  her,  in  which  she  was  earnestly  regard¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion. 

“  Ping-Wing,”  he  said  in  a  calm,  sweet  voice,  as 
he  seated  himself  beside  her,  “  I  have  come  to  bid 
you  farewell.  To-morrow  I  leave  for  my  native 
land,  and  we  may  never  see  each  other’s  faces  more.” 

She  shut  her  book,  folded  her  hands  quietly,  and 
gazed  in  his  face.  “  Have  you  grown  weary  in 
your  Master’s  service  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Have  the 
people  shut  their  ears  and  hardened  their  hearts 
against  you  ?  ” 

Gabriel  shook  his  head.  “  It  is  a  fruitful  field,” 
he  replied,  “and  white  for  the  harvest,  but  the 
hand  of  the  laborer  is  weak,  and  his  heart  fails  him. 
When  I  came  hither,  my  whole  soul  was  consecrated 
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to  the  work.  I  had  not  one  hope  or  desire  for  the 
future  which  I  could  not  lay  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  say  to  the  sufferer  thereon,  Lo,  I  give 
thee  all,  and  would  it  were  more,  that  thus  I  might 
testify  my  love.  Since  then  my  mortal  nature  has 
risen  up,  and  wrestled  with  my  inner  man,  and 
filled  my  heart  with  passions  that  it  never  knew 
before.  I  shudder  at  my  sinfulness,  and  strive  to 
overcome  it.  Ping- Wing,  my  child,  my  pupil,  I 
must  leave  you.  Ere  long  a  nameless  space  6hall 
divide  us.  Mountains  and  forests,  broad  rivers  and 
trackless  deserts  will  lie  between ;  but  I  shall  not 
forget  you.  Daily  and  hourly  will  I  beseech  eternal 
mercy  to  pour  in  that  light  on  your  darkened  un¬ 
derstanding,  which  I  have  failed  to  impart.” 

“  I  believe  in  God !  ”  exclaimed  Ping-Wing,  in  a 
startling  tone,  as  she  stretched  up  her  hands  towards 
heaven.  I  believe  he  is  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
and  whether  his  name  be  Brahma  or  Zeus,  Tien  or 
Jehovah,  I  believe  in  him  still.” 

“  And  Jesus  Christ  ?  ”  added  the  missionary,  in  a 
hurried  tone,  as  he  bent  eagerly  towards  her.” 

“  I  acknowledge  him  not,”  replied  Ping-Wing. 
“  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  brave  and  good  man,  but 
there  are  philosophers  and  heroes  in  all  nations. 
Who  among  them  was  wiser  than  Confucius  ?  and 
are  not  my  people  as  old  as  the  foundations  of  the 
world  ?  ” 
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“  Ping-Wing,”  said  the  missionary  in  a  faltering 
voice,  “  is  that  God  you  worship  sufficient  for  you  ? 
Has  he  wept  as  you  have  wept  ?  Has  he  suffered 
as  you  suffer  ?  In  the  depths  of  your  sorrow  does* 
he  bid  you  rest  your  head  on  his  infinite  bosom,  and 
tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  groan,  or  tear,  or  sigh, 
wrung  out  of  the  anguish  of  human  hearts  but 
what  he  has  felt  and  known  them  all  —  ay,  and 
more?  You  are  alone  in  the  world  my  child  ;  does 
the  love  of  the  Infinite  God  satisfy  your  need  ?  ” 

Ping-Wing  burst  into  tears.  “  I  should  love  him 
more,”  she  sobbed,  “  if  he  had  suffered  and  wept  as 
I  do.” 

The  missionary  spoke  as  though  life  and  death 
depended  on  his  words.  With  all  the  eloquence  of 
which  he  was  abundantly  possessed,  he  presented  to 
her  mind  the  divine  idea  manifested  in  the  perfect 
life  of  the  “  Man  of  Sorrows.”  As  he  ended, 
he  held  up  the  book  before  her,  open  to  the  picture 
of  the  crucifixion,  which  had  been  executed  by  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  artist,  and  bade  her  look  upon  it. 

Ping-Wing  gazed  at  it  a  moment,  then  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  clasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  she 
knelt  upon  the  ground  in  silence.  He  regarded  her 
with  intense  interest.  “  Help  thou  her  unbelief !  ” 
he  murmured,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  with  an  imploring 
glance  towards  heaven. 

In  a  few  moments  she  raised  her  head,  and 
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stretching  out  her  hands  towards  him,  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  countenance  she  said,  “  I  have  had  a  beautiful 
vision.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  has  appeared  to  me, 
and  called  me  to  follow  him.  Let  me  now  be  bap¬ 
tized  in  his  name,  that  I  may  become  truly  his 
own.” 

“  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
missionary,  as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Now 
nothing  shall  divide  us.  My  child,  my  pupil  no 
longer,  but  the  chosen  one,  the  beloved  of  my  soul. 
With  one  faith,  let  also  one  bond  of  love  unite  us 
forever.” 

“  So  sudden  was  this  manifestation  of  joy,  that 
Ping-Wing  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  as  soon  as 
she  could  recover  herself,  she  withdrew  from  his  em¬ 
brace  and  stood  calmly  before  him. 

“  Signor  Yalenza,”  she  said,  “  my  father  and  my 
friend  !  I  am  under  a  sacred  obligation.  I  have 
solemnly  promised  before  the  Great  Soul  of  the 
Universe,  that  I  will  not  seek  companionship,  or 
know  the  joys  of  love,  till  my  father  has  awakened 
from  his  dream  —  till  he  once  more  beholds  the 
light  of  day,  and  rejoices  with  his  fellow-men.  I 
beseech  you  come  not  near  me,  use  no  persuasive 
words,  for  my  purpose  is  fixed.” 

Gabriel  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  her,  but 
she  waved  it  aside,  and  with  a  sad  smile  she  turned 
and  hastened  away  through  the  grove  towards  her 
home. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  midnight,  and  Ki  Hoang  rolled  up  the 
parchment,  over  which  he  had  been  busied  for  the 
last  few  hours,  and  went  out  to  gaze  at  the  stars. 
A  huge,  mis-shapen  dog,  followed  him  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  and  when  he  rested,  lay  down  at  his  feet. 

“No  signs  of  morning  yet,”  groaned  the  old 
philosopher.  The  dog  howled,  and  pulled  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  garment. 

“  Rest  thee !  rest  thee,  Wog,  thou  spirit  of  dark¬ 
ness,”  he  continued ;  “  when  the  light  shall  come, 
and  man  awake,  then  thou  too  will  be  changed.  A 
thousand  years  have  passed  away  in  darkness  —  a 
thousand  years  man  has  slumbered  unconscious  of 
his  state,  and  a  thousand  years  have  I  watched  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  Child  of  Light  still  slum¬ 
bers  with  the  white  dove  in  her  bosom  ;  but  it  was 
made  known  to  me  in  a  dream,  that  ere  long  a 
mighty  prophet  shall  arise,  who  shall  waken  her 
from  her  sleep,  and  then  it  will  be  light  once  more.” 

Again  the  dog  howled  and  pulled  his  master’s 
garment-. 

“I  hear  thy  call,  spirit  of  darkness,”  said^the 
old  philosopher  ;  “  lead  on,  and  I  will  follow.” 

The  dog  rose  up,  and  immediately  struck  into  the 
winding  path  that  led  down  the  mountain  side, 
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waiting  now  and  then  for  the  more  tardy  steps  of 
the  old  man.  The  full  moon  was  shining  clear  and 
bright  in  the  midst  of  the  stars,  and  as  the  night 
winds  blew  aside  the  dark  boughs  of  the  cedars,  the 
light  glimmered  in  upon  his  path.  The  breeze  was 
loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  but  the  old 
man  heeded  it  not,  for  ho  had  forgotten  that  such 
things  existed  in  nature. 

After  a  long  walk,  they  came  at  last  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  All  was  still, 
and  not  a  light  to  be  seen,  save  from  the  dwelling 
of  the  baker,  who  had  risen  at  midnight  to  prepare 
his  bread  for  the  following  day,  that  he  might  be 
free  to  enjoy  every  opportunity  of  instruction. 
Also  from  the  home  of  the  weaver  came  a  faint 
glimmer,  where  poor  Yoyo  sat  winding  silk  from 
the  cocoons,  wishing  in  her  heart  that  the  whole 
genus  of  silk-worms  might  become  utterly  extinct. 

Wog  hastened  forward  and  scratched  at  the  door 
of  the  baker,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  opened. 
He  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  at  beholding  Ki 
Iloang.  With  a  great  flourishing  of  hands  he  made 
the  most  profound  and  respectful  obeisances,  and 
then  presented  him  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  large 
piece  of  cold  roast  meat,  as  though  this  was  his  cus¬ 
tomary  tribute. 

“  What  tidings,”  he  asked,  “  dost  thou  bring,  0 
thou  wisest  and  best  of  philosophers  ?  ” 
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“  That  which  is  both  good  and  great,”  replied 
Ki  Hoang.  “  A  great  prophet  is  about  to  appear 
who  shall  awake  the  Child  of  Light.  Then  the 
morning  will  dawn,  man  shall  awake  from  his 
dreams,  and  all  things  become  new.  I  go  even  now 
to  seek  this  prophet,  for  mj  three  souls  bear  me 
evidence  that  he  is  near.” 

“  Heaven  grant  you  success !  ”  said  the  baker 
devoutly. 

Again  the  grand  ceremony  of  bowing  and  of 
flourishing  hands  was  repeated,  and  then  the  old 
philosopher  and  his  dog  departed.  He  proceeded  to 
the  open  square,  or  market-place  of  the  village,  and 
seating  himself  upon  one  of  the  wooden  benches, 
commenced  his  repast,  sharing  it  with  his  dog.  The 
greedy  appetite  of  Wog  scarce  allowed  his  master  a 
morsel,  and  it  was  soon  despatched. 

He  was  about  rising  to  depart,  when  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  advancing 
towards  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 
His  dress  and  manner  were  so  singular,  that  Ki 
Hoang  gazed  at  him  with  something  like  supersti¬ 
tious  awe.  He  drew  back  instinctively,  but  the  dog 
sprang  forward,  wagging  his  tail  as  if  he  were  an 
old  acquaintance. 

“  Art  thou  not  Ki  Hoang,  the  philosopher  of  the 
mountain  ?  ”  asked  the  stranger  in  a  mild  tone. 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  and  his  peculiar  accent, 
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immediately  convinced  the  old  man  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  person.  He  bowed  very  low,  as  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  am  that  same  —  unworthy  to  be  named 
in  thy  presence ;  but  who  art  thou  ?  ” 

“  I  am  Gabriel  Yalenza,”  replied  the  stranger  — 
“  a  servant  of  the  most  high  God.  It  is  my  office 
to  teach  men  of  the  light  that  shineth  in  darkness, 
to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  awaken  those  who  sleep, 
and  to  bring  men  to  a  true  knowledge  of  life  and 
its  duties.”  9 

“  Oh  thou  thrice  welcome  stranger  !  Most  glo¬ 
rious  prophet !  ”  exclaimed  Ki  Iloang  in  great  ex¬ 
citement.  “  Do  I  indeed  behold  thee  ?  Lo,  the 
stars  have  foretold  thy  coming,  and  I  have  long 
awaited  thee.  Haste  thou  with  me,  to  awaken  the 
Child  of  Light,  that  the  morning  may  dawn  and 
man  may  rejoice  in  its  beams.”  He  seized  the  mis¬ 
sionary  by  the  arm,  and  hurried  him  across  the 
square,  while  the  dog  bounded  on  before. 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  ”  said  Gabriel  in  great 
surprise,  “  and  whither  would  you  lead  me  ?  ” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  in  still 
greater  astonishment ;  “  know  you  not  that  the 
Child  of  Light  still  slumbers  with  the  white  dovo 
in  her  bosom,  and  only  by  your  word  she  can  be 
awakened  ?  ” 

“  I  will  go  with  thee,”  said  Gabriel,  calmly,  and 
if  I  can  do  thee  any  good,  I  will,  but  I  fear  thou 
art  under  a  delusion.” 
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'  They  soon  began  to  follow  the  mountain  path, 
and  here  the  old  man  was  so  much  exhausted,  and 
trembled  so  violently,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to 
sit  down  to  rest,  and  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow. 

“  Shall  I  indeed  behold  the  light  once  more  ?  ” 
he  murmured  to  himself.  “  Will  my  dreams  be 
realized,  and  my  fellow  men  rise  as  from  their 
graves,  and  walk  forth,  new  creatures  in  the  earth  ? 
Oh,  haste !  haste  !  lest  my  strength  fail  me.” 

It  was  a  long  time  before  they  reached  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  then,  without  delay,  Ki  Hoang  conducted 
the  missionary  to  an  upper  chamber,  where  Ping- 
Wing  lay  asleep  on  a  richly  embroidered  couch. 
The  soft  light  from  a  lamp  of  curious  workmanship, 
gave  an  angelic  beauty  to  her  peaceful  countenance. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  scarlet,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  in  her  hair  were  clusters  of  the  yellow 
roses  her  mother  had  loved  so  well,  and  almost  hid¬ 
den  in  the  folds  of  the  snowy  mantle  upon  her 
bosom,  nestled  the  little  dove. 

Gabriel  took  her  hand,  and  bending  his  head 
gently,  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  fair  cheek,  at  which 
the  old  man  was  greatly  delighted. 

“  Speak  !  ”  he  cried  eagerly,  “  speak  the  magic 
word !  ” 

“  Ping-Wing,  Child  of  Light,”  said  the  mission¬ 
ary,  “  arise !  ” 
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She  drew  a  long  breath,  rubbed  her  eyes  like  any 
sleepy  person,  and  opened  them  very  slowly ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  missionary  standing  beside  her, 
she  rose  up  in  great  haste. 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  ”  she  asked  gravely. 

“  It  means,”  exclaimed  the  overjoyed  philosopher, 
“  that  the  eyes  of  the  morning  are  unsealed,  and  a 
marvellous  light  is  about  to  dawn.” 

Ping-Wing  regarded  him  intently  a  few  moments. 
“  It  is  well,”  she  said  at  last ;  “  it  may  be  that  my 
sorrows  and  loneliness  are  about  to  end.” 

Gabriel  glanced  from  the  window.  “  Even  now,” 
said  he,  “  the  signs  of  day  are  manifest.  Let  us  go 
up  among  the  cedars,  that  we  may  look  out  towards 
the  Eagt,  and  behold  the  dawning  light.” 

They  went  out  together,  leading  the  old  man 
between  them,  who  was  weak  and  tremulous  as  a 
child. 

“  Let  us  rest  here,”  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  be¬ 
neath  one  of  the  cedars.  “  My  eyelids  are  heavy, 
and  I  must  sleep,  ere  the  morning.” 

“  Nay,  nay  ;”  exclaimed  Ping-Wing  in  alarm  ; 
“  look  up,  for  even  now  the  sky  is  crimsoned  with 
its  glory.” 

“  Alas  !  alas !  ”  said  Ki  Iloang  ;  “  the  stars  are 
lost,  and  the  brightness  also  is  passing  away.  Oh, 
my  child,  I  am  dying  !  ” 

“  Courage  !  courage,  father,”  said  Ping- Wing. 
“  It  yields  only  to  a  surer  light.  Lo  !  it  comes.” 
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A  bright  clear  ray  shot  up  into  the  sky ;  another 
and  another,  and  then  the  sun  appeared  in  all  his 
full-orbed  glory.  The  old  philosopher  knelt  and 
looked  up  like  a  freed  spirit  into  the  high  arch  of 
the  universe.  He  was  awake  now,  and  his  soul 
struggled  no  longer  with  the  darkness. 

“  Is  this  the  same  earth  and  heavens  ?  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Are  these  the  trees  which  have  waved 
above  my  head  nightly,  and  have  I  trodden  on  these 
flowers,  unconscious  that  they  bloomed  beneath  my 
feet  ?  0  light !  how  wonderful,  how  beautiful  thou 

art !  ” 

Then  Ping-Wing  and  the  missionary  joined  their 
hands,  and  sung  the  hymn,  “  How  beautiful  is 
light !  ”  and  as  they  sung,  the  dove  circled  round 
and  round  above  them,  until  she  descended  at  last, 
and  rested  on  the  old  man’s  head. 

Thus  were  they  fitting  emblems  of  that  era  which 
is  yet  to  dawn,  when  Christianity  shall  clasp  hands 
with  the  redeemed  of  all  nations  —  when  erring 
humanity  shall  awaken  from  its  sleep,  and  as  it 
rejoices  in  the  light,  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  descend 
like  a  dove  and  rest  upon  it. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  MY  WIFE,  OX  TIIE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  OUR  MARRIAGE. 

Bt  BEY.  J.  G.  FOBMAN. 

’Tis  just  nine  years  ago,  dear  Bess, 

When,  in  the  morning  of  our  life, 

We  took  our  vows  of  faithful  love, 

And  you  became  my  trusting  wife. 

’Twas  on  a  fair  and  dewy  morn, 

With  earnest  faith,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Our  life-long  journey  we  commenced, 

Hoping  to  reach  the  heavenly  land. 

A  rough  and  thorny  way  it  is 
We’ve  journeyed  these  few  fleeting  years, 

Yet  flowers  have  bloomed  along  our  path, 

And  faith  has  banished  all  our  fears  ; 

And  in  life’s  trials  we  have  been 
Each  other’s  confidence  and  stay, 

And  love  has  lightened  every  step, 

And  cheered  us  on  our  destined  way. 

Rich  mercies  has  our  Father  sent, 

To  crown  and  bless  our  earthly  lot, 

And  many  tokens  of  his  love, 

That  ne’er  by  us  shall  be  forgot ; 
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And  not  the  least  of  these,  dear  Bess, 

Are  all  our  precious  cherubs,  four, 

The  innocent  and  happy  group, 

That  play  around  our  cottage  door. 

How  oft,  returning  from  the  world, 

To  find  our  home,  our  blest  retreat, 

Their  merry  voices  greet  my  ear, 

And  tramping  sounds  of  little  feet ; 

And  baby  lifts  his  tiny  hands, 

And  clambers  up  his  father’s  knee, 

And  the  glad  shout  that  “  papa’s  come,” 
Fills  the  whole  house  with  noise  and  glee. 

Your  friendly  hand  is  clasped  in  mine, 

Your  kiss  of  welcome  makes  me  blest, 
And  in  the  radiance  of  your  smile, 

I  find  my  happiness,  my  rest. 

0,  joyous  hours  !  when  I  can  sit 
With  you,  my  gentle  wife,  apart, 

And  feel  your  deep,  confiding  love, 

Twining  its  tendrils  round  my  heart. 

Father !  whose  gracious  Providence, 

And  tender  care,  are  over  all. 

Preserve  us  from  temptation’s  power, 

Nor  let  us  into  danger  fall ; 

Help  us  to  keep  the  holy  charge, 

Which  in  thy  mercy,  thou  hast  given, 

And  lead  us  in  the  perfect  way, 

•That  brings  us  all  to  thee  and  heaven. 

South  Boston. 
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IN  SIGHT  OF  HOME. 

BY  HRS.  C.  H.  SAWYER. 

White  sails  loom  up  from  the  sea-green  wave  : 

Wild  birds  their  wings  in  the  white-caps  lave  ; 
When  the  sailor-boy,  climbing  the  topmast  high 
To  look  o’er  the  sea  till  it  fades  in  the  sky, 

Stands  rocking  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
Still  striving  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  land. 

He  thinks  of  his  mother,  who  sits  in  her  home 
And  asks  if  her  sailor-boy  never  will  come  ; 

Of  her  hair  that  grew  gray  ere  she  parted  from  him  ; 
Of  her  eyes  that  with  weeping  were  long  ago  dim  ; 
Of  her  heart  that  still  waits,  full  of  love,  for  the  day 
That  shall  bring  back  her  boy  that  has  long  been 
away. 

lie  remembers  how  wayward  he  was,  and  how  sore 
Were  the  griefs  for  his  sake  that  poor  mother  oft 
bore ; 

How  she  sat  by  the  hearth,  while  he  wandered 
abroad, 

Still  toiling  for  him  —  with  how  little  reward  ! 

O,  how  he’ll  now  cherish  and  love  her,  and  fill 
That  bosom  with  joy,  long  so  heavy  with  ill ! 

What  is  that?  —  nay,  his  eyes  they  are  misty  and 
weak, 

16 
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And  a  drop  like  a  tear  glistens  bright  on  his  cheek. 
But  is  not  that  long  line  like  a  sea-beaten  shore? 
And  does  he  not  hear  the  wild  breakers’  far  roar  ? 

“  ’Tis,  ’tis  !  for  the  lighthouse  looms  up  on  the 
right  — 

“Hurra,  boys!  hurra,  boys!  See!  Home  is  in 
sight !  ” 
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NOT  THEBE. 

B  T  CAROLINE  F.  ORN'E. 

Plant  it  about  with  flowers', 

Make  it  a  pleasant  spot, 

Let  the  willow  wave  o’er  the  lowly  grave, 

Let  the  sweet  wild  vine  its  garlands  twine, 
Make  it  all  green  with  bowers,  — 

Yet  there  thy  loved  is  not. 

0 

Under  the  low  green  mound 
Beats  not  the  living  heart ; 

And  the  soul  has  risen  from  its  broken  prison, 
It  has  soared  away  from  its  house  of  clay, 
Burst  is  its  narrow  bound, 

And  there  it  hath  no  part. 

Go  there,  go  there  to  weep, 

Make  it  a  hallowed  spot ; 

Let  the  heart  mourn,  with  grief  o’erborne, 

Let  it,  passion-tost,  lament  the  lost, 

Breaks  not  the  grave’s  cold  sleep, 

For  there  thy  loved  is  not. 

Look  from  the  sod,  on  high, 

Up  to  that  world  so  fair  ! 

And  see  through  its  portal  the  glad  immortal, 

'  And  the  shining  ones,  come  to  welcome  home 
The  spirit  that  cannot  die  ! 

Thy  loved,  thy  loved  is  there. 

Catnbridgtport ,  Mass.,  1854. 
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THE  LITTLE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BY  RE  Y.  J.  G.  ADAMS. 

Before  me  is  the  picture 
Of  a  little  face  and  fair, 

Around  whose  lips  now  moveless, 

Plays  a  smile  of  sweetness  rare. 

Like  one  in  softest  slumber, 

With  eyelids  closed,  it  seems, — 

A  slumber  now  unbroken 
By  any  earthly  dreams. 

That  face  bespeaks  a  loved  one 
Who,  ’mid  our  mortal  night, 

Passed  early  from  these  mansions 
Into  the  realm  of  light  ; 

Whose  music  voice  still  lingers 
In  listening  parents’  ear, 

As  though  it  still  was  speaking, — 

As  if  she  still  were  near. 

Often,  in  hours  of  labor, 

Through  earthly  nights  or  days, 

Sweet  thoughts  come  in  to  cheer  me, 

As  on  that  face  1  gaze  ;  — 

Thoughts  not  of  gloom  or  sadness, 

But  of  uplifting  joy, 

Of  such  a  love  immortal 
As  angel  minds  employ. 
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I  seem  to  ask  the  spirit 

Which  through  that  face  once  shone, 
“  What  of  that  world  celestial, 

To  which  thou  now  hast  gone  ? 

Dear  wert  thou  to  the  loved  ones 
Who  kept  thee  here  below,  . 

Can  kindlier  welcomes  bless  thee, 

In  homes  thou  now  dost  know  ? 

“  Though  not  our  own  sweet  treasure, 
We  loved  that  life  of  thine, 

And  those  for  whose  parental  joy 
Its  light  was  made  to  shine  ; 

And  since  thou  hast  departed, 

We  still  would  keep  thy  name, 

And  hold  thy  new  life’s  mysteries 
In  sacredness  the  same. 

“  And  then,  we  have  our  darling, 

In  that  high  home  of  light  ; 

Say,  of  her  angel  presence 
Hast  thou  yet  had  the  sight  ? 

Say,  in  communings  holy, 

Are  ye  not  often  near, 

When  distant  most  we  think  thee 
From  this  our  mortal  sphere? 

“  Those  lips  give  out  no  answer 
To  these  deep  thoughts  of  thee, 

That  calm  sweet  face  unchanging, 

Hath  still  its  mystery. 

But  Faith  interprets  clearly, 
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Thyself,  thy  life,  and  all 
For  which  my  musing  spirit 
Upon  thine  own  would  call.” 

Thus  gaze  I  often  daily, 

On  that  little  face  and  fair  ; 

In  weary  hours  of  night-time, 

Come  the  cheering  light-beams  there. 
Of  a  presence  more  than  earthly, 

Of  a  realm  where  angels  dwell, 

Of  a  higher  life  and  glory 
Than  those  silent  lips  can  tell. 
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MARRYING  A  FORTUNE. 

BI  AGNES  LESLIE. 

“  I  had  two  proposals  last  night,  Mamma,  one  of 
which  I  accepted  ;  ”  and,  the  beautiful  belle  of  the 
season  leaned  out  of  the  window  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  trembling  lips.  The  worldly  mother 
looked  up  anxiously :  “  You  accepted  —  ” 

“  Gilbert.” 

It  was  enough  ;  she  did  not  care  to  know  more ; 
the  expensive  jaunt  had  accomplished  all  she  wish¬ 
ed.  Florence  was  to  marry  a  millionaire  !  no  more 
struggles  and  strivings,  with  a  small  income,  to 
keep  up  the  appearances  of  a  larger  one.  The  fu¬ 
ture  road  was  smoothly  paved  with  gold.  How  she 
could  look  down  upon  that  purse-proud  Mrs. 
Laughton,  and  her  troop  of  over-dressed,  showy 
girls !  She  did  not  see  her  daughter’s  troubled 
face,  nor  remark  her  moody  silence ;  it  mattered 
not  to  her  if  she  stood  at  the  altar,  vowing  to  love 
and  honor  the  man  by  her  side,  when  another  occu¬ 
pied  her  heart. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  Virginian  of  high  family,  drove 
fast  horses,  played  billiards  and  cards  scientifically, 
drank  the  best  wines,  smoked  the  best  cigars,  wore 
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the  finest  broadcloth,  sported  the  most  elegant  mous¬ 
tache,  and  danced  divinely.  For  which  list  of 
accomplishments  the  fashionable  world  dubbed  him 
gentleman.  Congratulations,  therefore,  showered 
down  upon  the  future  Mrs.  Gilbert,  and  Florence 
herself  was  as  bright  and  beaming  as  a  bird,  only 
sometimes  when  thridding  the  intricacies  of  a  dance, 
she  feels  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  eyes  from  a  distant 
doorway,  which  checks  the  coming  smile  and  the 
gay  repartee.  She  hears  again  a  few  low-breathed 
words,  tremulous  with  emotion  and  freighted  with 
love,  offering  for  her  rejection  a  warm,  true,  manly 
heart.  A  thrill  of  agony  thrills  her,  as  she  remem¬ 
bers  the  words  : 

“  God  help  you,  Florence,  in  all  darkened 
hours.”  It  seems  like  a  prophecy ;  but  she  has 
put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  and  she  will  not  turn 
back,  though  it  crush  her  life  out.  Poor  Florence ! 
the  dark  days  are  coming,  —  are  even  now  here. 

A  fine,  elegant  mansion  in  Richmond,  filled  with 
books,  pictures,  statues  and  silken  drapery,  a  luxu¬ 
rious  carriage  drawn  by  dapple  greys,  a  fleet-footed 
Arabian  for  her  own  riding,  and  slaves  to  do  the 
bidding  of  her  slightest  wish.  Enviable  Florence  ! 

“  What  a  superb  woman  Gilbert  has  got  for  a 
wife,  Morton ;  I’ve  just  been  dancing  with  her  !  ” 
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“  Yes,  that’s  just  the  adjective  for  her ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  idea,  though  she  was  lovelier  before  her 
marriage ;  there  was  more  animation  to  her  face, 
more  heart,  in  short.” 

“Oh,  well,  she  can  dispense  with  that ;  ’tis’nt 
necessary  for  Mrs.  James  Gilbert.  Didn’t  Lennox 
fancy  her  at  one  time  ?  seems  to  me  I  remember 
something  of  that  kind.” 

“  Yes,  he  was  vastly  pleased,  but  he  was  poor, 
you  know,  a  captain  in  the  army ;  that  wouldn’t 
do,  any  way ;  he  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world 
though,  not  to  be  mentioned  with  Gilbert  —  as  true 
as  steel.” 

“  Poor  fellow !  Well,  he’s  got  his  six  feet  of 
earth,  I  suppose,  by  this  time.” 

“  How  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,  hav’nt  you  seen  the  report  of  the  last 
engagement  ?  he  was  mentioned  as  amongst  the 
6lain  !  ” 

The  heavy  window-curtains,  before  which  they 
stood,  swayed  and  shook,  and  a  half-suppressed 
moan  went  out  upon  the  night  air. 

“  Come,  Morton,  let’s  go  and  take  an  ice  !  ” 

They  moved  away,  while  a  white  figure  stele  out 
upon  the  piazza  with  faltering  steps,  and  within 
hearing  of  the  brilliant  music  and  light  laughter, 
paced  wearily  up  and  down. 

“  And  I  have  been  revelling  in  luxury,  while  he 
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was  dying  in  a  foreign  land.  Oh,  Walter,  Walter  ! 
my  life  is  all  darkened  hours.  What  a  gilded  lie 
I  have  lived.  The  poverty  I  was  warned  against 
from  my  childhood,  would  have  been  far  better  than 
this.”  A  few  moments  more  of  heart-breaking 
agony,  and,  then,  with  tearless  eyelids  and  a  color¬ 
less  face,  she  entered  the  ball-room.  An  hour 
afterwards  she  was  handed  to  her  carriage  with 
many  regrets  and  courtly  compliments. 

Towards  morning,  a  staggering  step  came  reeling 
into  the  dressing-room,  where  she  lay  half  asleep 
upon  the  sofa.  To  a  remonstrance  from  her,  a 
coarse  oath  was  the  reply,  and  then  —  oh,  shame 
and  misery  !  —  a  blow,  that  left  a  darkening  mark 
upon  her  white  shoulder  for  many  a  long  day  after¬ 
wards.  The  dark  days  had  come ;  she  had  her 
ray  of  sunshine,  though.  Dear  little  Charley,  love 
mamma,  always  love  mamma,  wont  you,  darling  ? 
and  the  year-old  baby  would  cling  to  her  neck,  as 
if  he  longed  to  tell  her  of  his  love  and  sympathy. 
He  was  not  like  his  father ;  she  felt  glad  of  that, 
but  the  image  of  an  only  brother,  who  died  in  boy¬ 
hood. 

One  day,  with  the  livid  mark  yet  fresh  upon  her 
shoulder,  but  shrouded  with  an  Indian  crape  man¬ 
tle,  the  gift  of  the  hand  that  dealt  it,  she  sat  in  her 
slowly-moving  carriage  with  Charley’s  soft,  small 
fingers  clasped  in  hers.  It  was  the  fashionable 
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hour  of  driving  —  gay  groups  rolled  along,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  horseback  subdued  their  mettlesome 
horses,  to  pace  beside  the  window  of  some  fair  lady. 
Admiring  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  mother  and  child, 
and  hats  were  lifted  till  she  passed.  There  were 
merry  parties  of  bright,  smiling  faces,  families  of 
parents  and  children,  yet  only  she  and  Charley  in 
that  spacious  carriage. 

A  sudden  bustle,  a  loud,  insolent  laugh — and 
they  were  stopped  amid  a  crowd  of  vehicles,  while 
the  driver  of  an  open  barouche  wTas  striving  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  line  of  horses. 

“  Papa,  papa !  see !  ”  cried  little  Charley.  Flor¬ 
ence  looked  up ;  there  sat  her  husband,  flushed 
with  wine,  talking  in  a  noisy  manner  with  a  flashy 
painted  thing,  known  as  Madame  K - ,  the  ac¬ 

tress.  The  eyes  of  husband  and  wife  met  as  they 
passed,  but  to  his  bow  of  recognition  she  only  gave 
a  stately  stare,  while  slowly  from  her  shoulders  slid 
the  Indian  mantle.  Why  do  his  red  lips  blench  as 
that  purple  stain  meets  his  view  ? 

Poor  Florence  !  it  was  the  last  drop  in  her  bitter 
cup. 


“  Florence,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  and  call 
on  Madame  K.  to-night.”  She  put  the  cup  down 
from  her  lips,  dismissed  the  servant,  and  met  his 
sullen  look. 
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“  Well !  what  now  ?  Why  don’t  yon  speak  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  go  to  Madame  K.’s  to-night,  or  any 
other  time.” 

“  You  shall !  ”  And,  uttering  a  terrible  oath,  he 
rose  from  the  table.  She  rose  at  the  same  time, 
and  confronted  him. 

“  James  Gilbert,  it  is  time  we  understood  each 
other —  aye  !  strike  me  if  you  will ;  ”  glancing  at 
the  bruised  shoulder,  now  turning  a  dull  green, 
which  showed  drearily  through  the  thin  muslin.  It 
was  but  a  few  words  she  said,  yet  he  went  out  with 
an  altered  mien.  A  divorce  would  never  do;  she 
was  too  much  admired  for  that.  He  liked  the  buzz 
of  admiration  that  always  greeted  them,  and  the 
words,  “  Gilbert’s  a  lucky  fellow  !  ”  That  night 
Florence  slept  uneasily  —  two  o’clock,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  not  yet  returned.  It  was  no  unusual  thing, 
to  be  sure,  yet  now  an  undefined  fear  crept  over 
her.  “  Hark  !  what  is  that  ?  ”  She  starts  from  the 
couch,  throws  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  goes  out 
upon  the  landing  of  the  stairs. 

“  This  way ;  my  missus  is  asleep,  somebody  must 
be  sent  to  tell  her.” 

“  What  is  it,  Cato  ?  ” 

“  Massa’s  got  a  fall  from  the  new  horse,  Missus.” 

They  bring  him  in  on  a  shutter,  covered  over 
with  a  cloth.  It  is  all  stained  with  blood,  and  the 
outlines  of  his  form  look  rigid  and  motionless. 
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Everything  is  done  that  human  aid  can  do,  but  it 
is  useless.  He  only  awakes  to  consciousness  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  he  draws  the  pale,  sad  face 
down  to  his,  and  asks  her  to  forgive  him.  She 
whispers  comforting  words,  and,  listening  to  them, 
he  falls  asleep,  never  to  awake  on  earth. 

There  was  a  clause  in  his  will,  which  left  her 
penniless  if  she  married  again ;  but  Florence  scarcely 
thought  of  it ;  the  only  man  she  would  have  bestow¬ 
ed  her  hand  upon,  was  dead.  What  a  chill  the 
very  word  sent  to  her  heart. 

Daily  up  and  down  the  beach  at - ,  walks  a 

beautiful  >voman,  with  a  little  boy  of  three  or  four 
years.  Men  regard  her  with  admiration,  and  rev¬ 
erently  lift  their  hats  to  her  stately  greeting,  and 
ladies  court  the  society  of  the  high-bred  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
bert.  She  heeds  it  not ;  a  little  child’s  prattle  is 
sweeter  to  her  than  the  World’s  homage. 

“  Mamina,  may  Charley  go  and  play  on  the  lawn 
with  Eddie  Clay  ?  ” 

She  ties  on  his  hat,  and,  with  many  kisses  and 
injunctions  not  to  stray  beyond  the  green,  she  lets 
him  go.  While  within  hearing  of  their  flute-like 
voices,  her  attention  is  soon  absorbed  in  Mr.  Kins¬ 
ley’s  book  of  “  Yeast.”  She  comes  to  the  lines  : 
“  Oh,  is  it  fish,  or  flesh,  or  floating  hair  ?  ”  when  a 
shrill,  piercing  shriek,  which  makes  her  mother’s 
heart  stand  still,  rings  out  upon  the  air. 
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“  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  can  it  mean  ?  ”  She 
sees  two  or  three  gentlemen  throw  down  their  cigars, 
and  rush  towards  the  beach.  Without  shawl  or 
bonnet,  she  flies  wildly  down  the  stairs,  across 
the  lawn,  and  meets  them  coming  towards  her. 
There  is  quite  a  crowd  of  people,  and  in  their 
midst,  a  man,  dripping  wet,  bears  a  little  child,  its 
blue-veined  eyelids  closed,  and  the  golden  curls 
reeking  with  water.  “  Charley,  Charley  !  ”  Oh, 
the  heart-breaking  agony  of  those  tones !  but  Char¬ 
ley  neither  speaks  nor  stirs.  They  carry  him  in, 
and  for  hours  he  lies  cold  and  pale  on  his  bed, 
while  anxious  faces  cluster  round,  and  busy  hands 
are  active  with  remedies.  Yet  her  “  little  sunbeam  ” 
will  not  depart, — the  rosy  blood  flushes  the  delicate 
cheek  again,  and  life  comes  back  to  'the  loving 
eyes. 

“  But,  where  is  my  boy’s  rescuer  ?  You  must 
bring  him  to  me,  that  I  may  thank  him,  Mr.  Tre¬ 
vor.”  She  stands  beside  the  drawing-room  window, 
looking  out  with  vague  interest  upon  the  gay  groups, 
when  Mr.  Trevor  touches  her  arm,  and  says, — 
“  Colonel  Lennox,  Mrs.  Gilbert !  ” 

Breathlessly  to  the  care-worn,  sun-burned  face 
she  lifts  her  eyes  ;  she  forgets  to  speak ;  she  forgets 
the  wondering  gaze  of  Mr.  Trevor; — only  those 
slightly  changed  features,  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
meet  her  vision. 
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He  sees  her  agitation,  and  that  many  eyes  will 
soon  be  upon  them ;  and,  offering  his  arm,  with  a 
few  common  words  of  courtesy,  which  recalls  her  to 
herself,  more  than  anything,  he  moves  away  with 
her. 

“  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  see  one  whom  we 
thought  dead,  Colonel  Lennox.  We  heard  of  you 
as  among  the  slain,  in  the  last  engagement  at  Mex¬ 
ico.” 

“  I  recovered  from  wounds  which  were  thought 
mortal,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

“  I  can  find  no  words  to  thank  you  for  yester¬ 
day’s  act  of  kindness  towards  my  Charley,”  she 
says,  calmly,  after  a  pause. 

“  Do  not  try,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  it  needs  no  thanks ; 
’twas  a  mere  act  of  humanity.” 

So  cold  and  calm,  had  he  forgotten  the  past,  and 
the  words  “  God  bless  you,  Florence,  in  all  dark¬ 
ened  hours.” 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  long  room  he  led 
her,  till  her  head  swam,  and  her  footsteps  grew 
unsteady. 

“  You  are  faint,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  let  me  lead  you  to 
the  air.” 

“  No,  no,  to  my  room.” 

They  are  alone  in  the  quiet  parlor ;  alone,  and 
yet  they  stand  side  by  side  like  strangers  —  they 
whose  hearts  once  thrilled  at  a  glance. 
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“  Walter,  Walter !  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  ?  have  these  six  years  withered  the  heart,  that 
once  bade  God  bless  me  in  all  darkened  hours  ?  ” 

“  Have  the  dark  hours  come  to  you ,  Florence  ? 
bright,  beaming  Florence;  you  had  wealth,  and 
luxury,  and  love ;  how  could  it  touch  you  ?  ” 

“  Do  not  mock  me,  Walter  Lennox,  such  misery 
has  been  mine  —  such  a  dreary,  darkened  life,  with 
not  one  ray  of  love  but  my  baby’s  to  lighten  it ;  ” 
and,  sinking  down  upon  the  lounge  beside  her,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  He  was  by  her  side, 
his  soothing  tones  in  her  ear. 

“  My  poor  Florence,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  I 
thought  you  were  beloved  and  happy ;  the  world 
told  me  so.” 

“  Happy !  Oh,  Walter,  the  curse  of  an  unloving 
marriage  was  mine.  You  know  not  what  scorn  and 
insult  I  have  endured  to  expiate  that  sin.”  She 
went  over  the  bitter  past  briefly,  softening  as  much 
as  possible  all  that  was  painful,  yet  the  loving 
heart  beside  her  read  in  the  blenching  cheek  and 
faltering  voice,  what  the  lips  failed  to  utter ;  and, 
when  she  concluded,  fond  arms  were  around  her, 
and  fond  tones,  breathing  the  same  unchanging 
devotion  of  other  years,  were  murmuring  in  her 
ear,  and  bringing  warmth  and  life  to  her  chilled 
and  weary  heart. 

“But  remember,  "Walter,  by  my  husband’s  will  I 
have  nothing  to  bring  you. 
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“  Nothing  to  bring  me,  when  you  give  yourself 
to  my  keeping  ;  it  is  all  I  want,  Florence ;  I  could 
not  touch  his  gold,  it  has  brought  us  nothing  but 
misery.” 

Before  the  autumn  frost  crisped  the  leaves,  Char¬ 
ley  had  a  new  papa.  Years  after,  when  a  younger 
Florence,  with  faltering  tones  and  blushing  cheeks, 
confessed  her  love  for  one,  poor  in  everything  save 
the  priceless  wealth  of  a  noble  heart  and  blame¬ 
less  life,  the  mother,  still  beautiful  and  admired, 
warmly  gave  her  blessing  and  consent.  The  young 
daughter  looked  wonderingly  upon  her  parent’s 
agitated  face,  as  she  said, 

“  Ah,  my  Florence  !  you  cannot  tell  my  happi¬ 
ness  at  your  choice.  I  have  watched  the  suitors 
that  have  hovered  round  my  rosebud,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  —  fear  lest  the  gay  life  we  lead  here 
might  turn  your  little  head,  and  beguile  your  good 
sense  into  the  false  belief  that  flattery  and  splendor 
are  equivalent  to  love.”  The  good,  but  somewhat 
gay  and  coquettish  girl,  took  these  words  of  counsel 
and  approval  from  that  reverently  admired  mother 
to  her  inmost  heart,  and  lived  to  prove  their  truth 
in  after-years  of  happiness. 
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THE  PLUMED  BONNET. 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

BY  MRS.  C.  M.  SAWYER; 

Fergus.  I’ve  come  to  say  good  bye  ! 

The  ship  is  waiting,  Flora  ;  so  fare  —  pshaw  ! 

What  ails  this  eagle’s  plume  ?  I  cannot  lit 
My  highland  bonnet  with  it !  I  believe 
My  eyes  are  getting  blind  —  or  ’tis  the  mist 
Of  this  vile  English  climate. 

Flora.  Let  me  try  ! 

But  you’re  not  going  now?  It  seems  a  dream, 

A  nightmare  fancy,  my  distempered  brain 
Has  conjured  up  in  sleep.  You  did  not  say 
That  you  must  leave  me  now. 

Fergus.  I  would  it  were 

A  dream,  dear  Flora  !  that  the  next  bright  morn 
Might  all  dispel  it.  But,  alas,  ’tis  not  ! 

And  ere  the  sun,  that  through  your  casement  steals 
Flecking  yon  couch  with  gold,  withdraws  to  shine 
Behind  your  dwelling,  I  must  hie  away 
Far  o’er  your  English  wave  to  other  seas 
Whose  tides  rise  fathoms  high  ;  whose  rocky  depths 
Know  naught  of  soundings.  But  I  shall  return  ; — 
Doubt  not  I  shall  return,  when  we  have  driven, 
Back  to  his  polar  snows,  the  northern  bear, 

And  flushed  our  swords  with  glory. 
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Flora.  O,  how  fierce, 

And  little  tender  of  the  quick  forms  made 
In  God’s  own  image,  are  you  men  of  war  ! 

"Would  you  were  cowardly  and  shrunk  away, 

Like  to  the  merest  woman  of  us  all, 

In  wholesome  terror  at  the  thought  your  sword 
Might  hurt  some  one. 

Fergus.  Nay  !  what  a  hero  you 

Would  be,  dear  Flora  !  But  I’ll  show  you  how 
Laurels  are  won  and  worn  by  Highland  chiefs, 
When  I  return. 

Flora.  0,  Fergus  !  why  should  we, 

In  this  far  Western  Island,  dip  our  hands 
In  alien  blood,  to  serve  the  need  of  those 
Who  never  seek  the  Christian’s  God  in  prayer? 
But,  bowing  down  their  turbaned  foreheads,  yield 
To  the  false  Meccan  prophet,  homage  due 
To  God  alone?  Whose  bold,  lascivious  eyes, 
Amid  the  Harem,  o’er  its  huddled  flock 
Of  timid  captives,  insolently  roam 
While  their  hearts  wed  with  none.  I  do  despise 
Them,  Fergus. 

Fergus.  But  surpassing  fair,  ’tis  said, 

And  exquisitely  lovely  are  the  maids 

From  Georgian  and  Circassian  valleys  borne, 

To  deck  these  Turkish  Harems.  If  the  fates 
Smile  kindly  on  me,  in  some  blessed  hour 
I’ll  win  a  sight  of  those  same  lovely  maids 
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So  charily  locked  up.  And,  more  than  that, 

Bear  them  to  freedom. 

Flora.  0,  an  excellent, 

Kind  plan  !  Here  take  your  bonnet !  1  have  placed 
The  eagle’s  plume.  You  said  you  were  in  haste. 

I’ll  not  detain  you  from  your  Georgian  maids  ! 
Besides,  I  now  bethink  me,  I  have  much 
To  do  :  My  birds  to  feed  ;  my  flowers  to  tend  ; 

And  Walter,  who  but  vester  begged  this  chain, 

Will  need  the  clasp  made  tighter.  ’Tis  my  hair, 
And  he  will  prize  it. 

Fergus.  Yes,  its  lovely  hue 

Would  tell  ’tis  yours  indeed.  But  how  is  this? 

Is  his  name  Fergus  !  For  that  name  is  graved 
Deep  in  the  clasp. 

Flora.  And  what  an  if  it  be  ? 

Nay  !  I  confess  it !  It  was  meant  for  you  ; 

And  happy  wa3  I,  while  I  sat  and  wove 
Its  slender  links,  to  think  how  you  would  keep 
The  token  for  my  sake.  ’Twas  foolish  •—  bold 
And  I  will  toss  it,  where  it  best  might  be, 

Upon  the  fire.  You  will  not  want  it  now. 

0,  Fergus ! 

Fergus.  Nay,  dear  Flora,  do  not  weep  1 

’T  was  but  an  idle  jest  I  spoke.  I’ll  see 
The  maidens  of  the  Turkish  Harems  drowned 
In  the  deep  Bosphorus,  ere  I  will  stir 
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A  footstep  once  to  meet  them.  Could  you  think 
I  meant  it,  Flora  ? 

Flora.  But  ’twas  cruel,  now, 

When  you  must  leave  me  for  these  frightful  wars, — 
’Twas  cruel  thus  to  try  me. 

Fergus.  '  ’T  wras,  indeed ! 

And  1  could  cut  my  tongue  out  for  the  act. 

But  you’ll  forgive  me,  Flora  1 

Flora.  Nay,  I  can 

But  do  so.  ’T  were  to  me  a  bitterer  thing 
Not  to  forgive  you,  than  ’twould  be  to  you 
Still  to  be  unforgiven. 

Fergus.  Mine  own  love  ! 

Yet  think  ’tis  but  the  frolic  spirit,  born 
Of  a  glad  nature,  that  still  bubbles  up 
And,  e’en  in  hours  of  trial  when  in  sooth 
My  heart  is  heavy,  will  not  be  represt 
But  then  most  effervesces.  Flora  now 
Give  me  this  little  hand,  and  let  me  see 
How  its  slight  finger,  with  this  circlet  bound, 

Will  look. 

Flora.  And  did  you  mean  that  I  should  be 
Tho  one  to  wear  this  ring  ? 

Fergus.  And  wherefore  not  ? 

These  two  initials,  gracefully  entwined 
In  loving  union,  what  but  the  two  names 
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Of  Fergus  and  of  Flora  could  they  mean! 
Wear  it,  my  Flora,  as  the  sacred  pledge 
Of  our  hearts’  union,  and  the  dearer  tie 
Between  us  to  be  knit,  when  I  return 
To  England. 

Flora.  Never  shall  it  leave  my  hand, 

Dear  Fergus,  till  you  are  returned  or  I 
No  longer  live.  And  wear  this  little  chain 
For  my  fond  sake. 

Fergus.  But  what  will  Walter  say 

Who  begged  it  of  you  1 

Flora.  Hush,  now,  Fergus  !  You 

Know  well  I  care  not  what  he’ll  say. 

Fergus.  Nay  !  nay  ! 

But  are  the  birds  fed,  Flora  1  For  you  know 
They  loudly  called  you. 

Flora.  Fergus ! 

Fergus.  Have  the  flowers 

Been  tended  yet  ? 

Flora.  Now,  Fergus,  will  you  hush? 

You  are  the  veriest  teaze. 

Fergus.  Am  I  ?  well,  then, 

This  kiss  make  peace  between  us. 


Flora. 


Fergus ! 
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BT  ABBIE  E.  REMINGTON. 

Where  the  quivering  aspen  branches 
Sprinkle  shadows  on  the  grass, 

And  the  small  birds  hush  their  singing 
Into  silence  as  they  pass  ; 

Where  in  shade  the  blossoms  grow, 

And  untrod  lies  winter’s  snow, 

In  a  grand  and  stately  forest, 

Rises  up  a  verdant  mound, 

AY  here  the  vines  of  early  summer, 

Trailing  greenly  on  the  ground, 

Bud  and  blossom  on  the  grave 
Of  him  no  human  love  could  save. 

Pale  the  lily  leans  her  forehead 

’Gainst  the  grave-stone  cold  and  white, 
And  the  mild  rose,  crowned  with  beauty, 
Blushes  in  the  solemn  light  ; 

And  the  violet  nestles  there, 

Near  the  modest  maidenhair, 

Through  the  tree-tops  faintly  glisten, 

All  night  long,  the  stars  of  eve, 

And  the  night  winds,  wailing  faintly, 

Like  pale  mourners  seem  to  grieve, 
Crouching  at  the  knee  of  fate 
With  a  wail  disconsolate. 
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Holding  back  my  tangled  tresses, 

Wet  and  dripping  with  my  tears, 
Lo,  I  wander  through  the  darkness 
And  the  shadow  of  past  years  ; 
Reading  painfully  and  slow, 

In  the  twilight’s  purple  glow, 

How  the  hand  of  phantom  maiden, 
With  a  strangely  fond  caress, 

Led  the  poet',  sadly  singing, 

Through  a  dreary  wilderness  ; 
Pressing  kisses  on  his  lips 
’Till  they  closed  in  death’s  eclipse. 

Like  some  charmed  Eastern  legend 
Seems  the  story  to  my  soul, 

With  its  strange  and  mystic  language 
Graven  on  an  antique  scroll. 
Touched  with  fancy’s  finest  art, 
Strangely  thrilling  all  my  heart  ; 

’Till  like  princess  fair  enchanted, 

In  the  forest’s  awful  gloom, 

’Neath  the  solemn  shade,  I  wander 
Seeking  for  the  poet’s  tomb  ; 

Where  the  phantom  maid  alone, 

Pours  unheard  her  bitter  moan. 

I  would  part  the  long  green  grasses, 
Growing  by  that  marble  stone, 

I  would  pluck  a  single  blossom 
Where  the  deepest  shade  is  thrown  ; 
And,  like  charm  by  genius  blessed, 
Wear  it  ever  on  my  breast. 


I  would  pray  with  deep  beseeching, 
That  with  spirit  high  and  strong, 
I  could  understand  the  glory 
And  the  beauty  of  his  song, 
While  I  roamed  a  pure  and  bravo 
Pilgrim  to  the  poet’s  grave. 
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FROM  ‘  EUTHANASY.’ 

BY  JAMES  LUMBARD. 

I. 

Pale  poverty  came  unto  me,  and  said, 

“  With  thee  I  am  commissioned  to  abide  ;  ” 

And  while  her  form  I  partially  espied 
Through  the  half-open  door,  she  seemed  most  dread 
So  hideous,  haggard,  hoarse,  I  wished  her  dead  ; 
But  when  the  door  I  boldly  opened  wide, 

And  said,  “  my  sister  !  sit  thee  at  my  side,” 

Her  face  divinely  thoughtful  seemed,  and  shed 
A  radiance  that  dispelled  my  boding  fears  ; 

And  then  her  voice  discoursed  in  tones  that  went 
Like  music  to  my  heart,  and  stayed  the  tears.. 
She  stood  transfigured,  as  an  angel  sent 
From  Him  who  knows  what  all  his  children  need 
The  lofty  lessons  of  his  Providence  to  read. 

II. 

Through  looking  into  her  persuasive  eyes 
My  sight  was  purged.  I  saw  the  majesty 
Of  duty,  and  that  glory  which  must  be 
Reflected  from  the  face  of  the  All-wise. 

For  I  erewhile  affected  to  despise 
What  now  by  trial  is  endeared  to  me. 
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But  in  the  clearer  light  of  Poverty 
All  things  appear  in  their  own  proper  guise. 

No  longer  medals,  stars,  and  crowns  have  power 
By  their  coarse  worth  my  homage  to  command  ; 

And  Vanity,  that  struts  its  little  hour 
In  purple  and  fine  linen,  is  not  grand. 

And  all  the  riches  that  deserve  the  name 
Are  those  which  minister  to  virtue’s  holy  flame ! 
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INWARD  RESOURCES. 

BYT.  S.  KING. 

Christian  strength  consists  in  the  possession  of 
internal  stores  which  will  enable  us,  in  a  measure, 
to  maintain  an  independence  on  outward  circum¬ 
stances  for  happiness. 

And  first,  let  me  speak  of  the  need  that  men  should 
have  some  mental  possessions  which  they  have  stored 
away  by  the  activity  and  fidelity  of  their  minds.  I 
do  not  say  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  unless 
he  is  educated.  The  Christian  life  and  character  is 
determined  by  our  loves,  our  aspirations,  the  state 
of  our  hearts,  —  not  by  our  intellectual  development 
and  acquisitions.  But  the  more  mental  culture  a 
man  has,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  re¬ 
sources  he  will  have  in  himself,  and  the  nobler  will 
be  his  life. 

God  did  not  give  us  this  exquisitely  ordered 
reason  as  a  toy.  He  has  not  surrounded  us  with  the 
riches  and  mysteries  of  His  wisdom,  that  we  might 
be  indifferent  to  them.  He  would  have  us  cultivate 
our  mental  gifts,  and  inquire  into  the  majestic 
methods  of  His  Infinite  reason,  and  ennoble  our 
spirits  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  beauty  and 
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order,  the  skill  and  goodness,  which  the  sky  and  the 
sea,  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  vaults  of  air,  and 
the  sweep  of  His  moral  Providence,  enfold.  When 
the  mental  faculties  are  awake  and  vigorous,  if  the 
heart  is  consecrated  by  a  Christian  temper,  the 
character  is  more  massive  and  complete.  It  is  more 
independent ;  it  has  deeper  and  fuller  communion 
with  God.  A  man  has  more  stores  in  his  own  na¬ 
ture.  The  strength  of  two  strands  is  greater  than  that 
of  one ;  and  when  God  gives  us  a  noble  faculty  we 
may  be  sure  there  is  no  danger  in  training  it  to  the 
utmost,  if  we  but  keep  it  in  subjection  to  the  true 
spirit,  and  dedicate  its  activity  to  the  highest  end. 

Some  of  the  most  inspiring  suggestions  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  history  are  those  which  teach  us  the  power 
of  the  mind  of  man  to  conquer  adverse  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  vindicate  its  royalty  over  fortune.  Poor 
and  blind  Homer  !  What  mental  stores  had  he  as 
a  foundation  against  the  neglect  of  men.  And  how 
liberally,  with  a  Christian  spirit  that  moved  him  to 
return  the  richest  good  for  evil,  has  he  blessed  the 
world  that  slighted  him,  from  that  intellectual  treas¬ 
ury  which  poverty  could  not  drain,  nor  scorn  impair  ! 
How  noble  a  picture,  too  is  that  of  Washington, 
upheld  in  adversities,  and  upholding  the  spirits  of  a 
nation  in  times  of  utter  darkness,  by  his  inward 
store  of  plans,  hopes,  and  visions  of  brighter  hours ! 
And  shall  we  forget  the  experience  of  him,  the 
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great  Christian  poet  who  sang  of  the  lost,  and  of 
the  better  paradise  ?  The  outward  world  was  shut 
out  from  him.  With  sad,  sweet  melody  did  he 
sing  — 

“  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  ******** 
********** 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

But  his  soul  was  filled  with  the  riches  of  thought 
which  he  had  stored  away.  Penury,  disgrace,  and 
blindness  did  not  leave  him  without  resource,  — 
could  not  prevent  his  feeding  “  on  thoughts  that 
voluntary  move  harmonious  numbers.”  Swarms  of 
glorious,  majestic  visitants  were  with  him,  since  his 
aspiration  was  answered  — - 

“So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.” 

No  character  is  complete  that  has  not  some  men* 
tal  treasures  on  which  it  may  draw  during  the 
treachery  of  fortune.  It  is  a  mournful  spectacle, 
morally  mournful,  to  see  a  person  retiring  from  the 
world  with  treasures  of  wealth,  or  one  who  has  per- 
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haps  been  shipwrecked  by  the  chances  of  trade,  or 
an  old  man  whose  bodily  faculties  have  failed  before 
his  energy,  either  restless  or  melancholy,  or  listless 
and  unhappy,  because  the  customary  excitement  of 
activity,  or  the  fashionable  position,  or  the  sight  of 
the  crowd  is  denied  to  them,  —  to  see  that  no  love 
of  truth,  in  a  world  so  full  of  wisdom,  no  taste,  in  a 
universe  so  full  of  beauty,  no  mental  appetites, 
where  nature  offers  to  them  such  bountiful  repasts, 
have  been  quickened  during  a  long  life  of  constant 
toil ;  —  and  therefore,  that  when  the  horn  of  plenty 
runs  over,  or  when  luck  plays  false,  or  the  limbs 
fail  the  stronger  mind,  there  is  no  independent  man¬ 
liness  to  assert  its  'proper  majesty,  no  inward  re¬ 
sources  to  attest  an  educated  soul.  By  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  noble  self-interest,  and  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  gift  of  reason,  every  person  is  called 
upon  to  lay  up  some  store  of  knowledge,  and  to 
form  some  pure  mental  tastes,  as  a  foundation 
against  the  evil  fortunes  that  may  lurk  in  the  time 
to  come. 

Again,  —  and  here  we  approach  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  subject,  —  every  person  should  have 
within  a  store  of  moral  power,  affections,  principle. 
Every  man  whose  virtue  is  secure,  must  possess  a 
fund  of  moral  strength,  which  is  more  than  equal 
to  all  the  demands  upon  his  will.  It  is  not  enough 
to  establish  the  purity  of  any  soul,  that  it  can  just 
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rub  and  go  in  keeping  clear  of  sin.  It  must  have 
stores  of  spiritual  force  upon  which  it  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw.  Gfod  would  have  our  triumph  over 
evil  an  easy  conquest,  one  which  does  not  fret  and 
wear  our  hearts  away  by  keeping  them  always  at 
their  toughest  strain.  It  is  a  bad  sign  if  we  have 
to  wrestle  long  with  ordinary  temptations.  A  man 
ought  to  feel,  not  only  that  he  is  equal  to  ordinary 
trials,  but  superior  to  them,  equal  to  the  greatest 
trial  that  may  come,  yes,  superior  to  that.  Not 
that  a  good  man  will  be  or  ought  to  be  proud  of  his 
strength  ;  not  that  there  should  ever  be  a  haughty 
and  complacent  self-reliance  in  his  breast.  The 
infinite  richness  of  his  resources  should  lie  in  pure 
affections  that  seek,  and  ‘love,  and  are  attracted  to, 
and  live  in,  the  right  and  good.  His  experience  of 
virtue  should  be  so  deep,  his  holiness  so  vital,  his 
piety  so  constant,  that  goodness  and  holiness  be¬ 
come  the  food  of  his  spirit.  His  reliance,  therefore, 
will  not  be  on  granite  strength  of  resolution  and 
Titanic  vigor  of  will ;  he  never  will  cherish  a  spirit 
of  bravado,  and  desire  to  play  the  pugilist  with 
evil ;  his  resources  should  be  so  vast  that  base  sug¬ 
gestions  will  pass  by  him  without  leaving  a  soil 
upon  his  heart,  or  finding  any  chance  to  hold  parley 
with  his  will,  —  pass  by  him  as  a  temptation  to  sin¬ 
ful  indulgence  would  have  flitted  before  the  upraised 
eye  of  Christ,  without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  his 
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prayer.  The  good  man’s  resources  of  power,  like 
his  mental  stores,  are  cultivated  faculties,  right 
instincts  that  naturally  seek  the  good,  holy  affec¬ 
tions  abiding  ever  in  his  heart ;  and  which,  by  their 
positive  attractions,  do  away,  at  last,  the  necessity  of 
any  vigorous,  visible,  or  conscious  conflict  with  sin. 

And  such  inward  resources,  thus  founded,  form 
the  good  man’s  support  in  seasons  of  trial  and  suf¬ 
fering  for  virtue.  He  is  sustained,  then,  by  the 
treasures  of  his  heart.  The  internal  resources  of 
power  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  false  to 
duty,  become  resources  of  support  and  pleasure  in 
the  crisis  and  the  need.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
wherever  found,  or  in  what  manner  soever  shown, 
is  always  a  spirit  of  illumination.  Stephen,  and 
Peter,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  great  missionaries 
of  the  church,  have  found  their  support,  not  in  a 
miraculous  grace,  but  in  that  grace  which  insures 
to  every  faithful  spirit  a  treasury  and  foundation  of 
solace  and  strength,  which  “  moth  and  rust  can 
not  corrupt.”  It  was  the  buoyant  inward  stores, 
developed  by  long  faithfulness  to  conscience,  that 
made  the  bearing  of  Socrates  so  serene  before  his 
judges,  and  filled  his  prison  with  the  mystic  light  of 
immortality ;  it  was  Paul’s  earnestness,  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  the  long  and  glad 
devotion  of  his  will  to  the  service  of  a  higher  law, 
which  whispered  that  grand  assurance  of  immor- 
18 
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tality  to  his  dying  spirit,  and  made  him  welcome 
the  axe  as  the  friendly  instrument,  that  should 
release  his  spirit  from  its  prison,  and  permit  it  to 
seek  the  society  above. 

In  order  to  impress  us  most  deeply  with  the  fact 
that  holiness  is  the  highest  good  of  life,  God  never 
bestows  any  richer  blessing  upon  faithful  hearts 
than  their  own  holiness.  He  never  draws  any 
nearer  to  the  spirit,  or  by  any  other  medium,  than 
in  and  through  its  holiness.  He  has  appointed  so 
that  goodness  shall  be  our  joy  in  cloudless  times, 
and  our  strength  and  comfort  when  the  sky  is  dark ; 
and  there  are  no  other  resources  to  uphold  a  wrong¬ 
ed  and  persecuted  good  man  in  his  seeming  desertion 
by  Providence  itself,  and  he  needs  no  other ,  than 
“  the  good  treasure  of  hia  heart.” 

A  good  man,  too,  has  treasures  in  him  of  memoi'y 
and  hope.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God  that  we  love  to  remember  only  the 
good  and  holy.  No  person  does  or  can  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  recalling  or  dwelling  in  meditation  upon  the 
evil,  the  base,  the  vile.  The  pleasures  of  memory 
spring  only  from  the  recollection  of  something 
noble,  worthy  and  pure.  And  it  is  a  universal  law 
of  souls,  that  whaf  seems  unpleasant  and  arduous 
when  we  have  to  face  it,  and  resolve  to  do  it,  looks 
delightful  when  contemplated  as  a  treasure  of  mem¬ 
ory,  a  fact  of  our  past  existence.  In  prospect  and 
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retrospect,  good  alone  looks  winning  and  delightful. 
Say  to  any  man,  that  next  week  he  will  perform 
some  splendid  heroic  deed,  some  act  that  will  thrill 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  win  the  approbation  of  God, 
and  it  will  delight  and  inspire  him.  Prophesy  that 
he  will  do  some  mean,  selfish,  treacherous  deed, 
however  profitable  in  a  worldly  view,  and  he 
will  recoil  from  it,  and  prefer,  before  the  terrible 
temptation  comes,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We 
give  to  holiness  the  vote  of  our  aspirations,  as  we 
contemplate  it ;  we  condemn  vice  by  the  judgment 
of  our  regrets  and  shame,  when  we  look  back  upon 
it.  Can  you  conceive  such  an  anomaly  as  a  mem¬ 
ory  delighted  or  happy  in  the  recollection  of  its 
once  pleasant  misdeeds  ?  Ah  !  we  would  throw  a  pall 
—  a  pall  as  of  midnight  darkness  —  over  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  and  unhallowed  pleasures  of  the  past. 
We  would  make  the  miserable  moments  of  those 
once  welcomed  joys  a  blank  in  our  being ;  we  would 
hail  with  rapture  the  spell  that  could  wipe  them 
forever  from  the  tablets  of  the  brain.  Go  ask  the 
satiated  sensualist  what  he  would  give,  if  the  foul 
blots  upon  his  soul’s  history  could  be  exchanged  for 
acts  of  purity  and  honor,  —  if  his  past  years,  so 
spotted  with  infamy,  could  unroll  themselves  before 
the  eye  of  meditation,  filled  with  winning  pictures 
of  useful,  holy  deeds;  —  ask  the  murderer,  whose 
passion  for  vengeance  has  been  quenched  in  the 
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blood  of  a  victim,  wbat  he  would  give  could  the 
memory  of  his  crime  be  blotted  from  his  spirit, 
could  his  dreams  and  musings  be  void  of  spectres, 
and  he  be  enabled  to  look  back  upon  an  injury  for- 
given ,  not  revenged  ;  —  ask  the  gambler,  even  the 
old,  successful,  wealthy  gambler,  if  such  an  one 
was  ever  known,  how  much  of  his  treasures  of 
hell  he  would  pay  for  a  past  life  ennobled  by  honor 
and  useful  industry,  and  the  annihilation  of  a  retro¬ 
spect  from  which  he  cannot  fly ;  —  ask  the  unde¬ 
tected  knave  what  he  would  give  for  an  unpolluted 
heart,  an  unflawed  conscience,  the  sweet  sleep  of 
innocence,  and  the  rich  glow  of  satisfaction,  which 
a  sense  of  steady  integrity  sheds  over  the  retreating 
landscape  of  our  earthly  life ;  and  they  will  tell 
you  with  passionate  tears,  if  you  unlock  their  deep¬ 
est  confidence,  “  We  would  give  till  else  we  have.” 
They  would  exclaim  in  words,  as  they  often  ex¬ 
claim  in  spirit,  Oh,  come  back  to  us,  sunlit,  quiet 
days  of  innocenc,  that  lie  in  such  serene  beauty  in 
the  far  distant  depths  of  memory,  —  extend  like  a 
line  of  rich  hills  and  chequered  vales  along  the 
burning  wastes  of  years,  on  which  our  eyes  now 
fall ;  let  our  past  be' dotted  with  objects  that  may 
charm  our  backward  vision,  and  gratify  our  self- 
respect,  and  win  the  approbation  of  conscience  and 
God,  and  not  mock  us  as  now  with  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  moral  desolation;  let  us  but  be  able  to 
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look  with  unshamed  spirits  and  inward  satisfaction 
on  the  past,  and  we  will  abandon,  willingly  and 
forever,  all  the  pleasures,  gains,  and  honors  of  in¬ 
iquity.  Remorse  is  a  guilt-laden  memory,  pressing 
heavily  on  an  awakened  conscience  that  teaches  us 
too  late  the  folly  of  sin.  It  is  from  memory  that 
the  fiends  arise,  which  haunt  and  lash  the  guilty 
breast ;  it  is  from  memory  that  the  angels  of  light 
are  born,  which  gladden  with  their  society  and 
companionship  the  faithful  soul. 

And  the  good  man  has  also  resources  of  hope. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  goodness  to  inspire  and  foster 
hope,  founded  on  confidence  in  man  and  trust  in  God. 
To  the  intellectual  sensualist  and  cold-hearted  scoffer, 
the  world  presents  a  sad,  cheerless  problem.  Such 
natures  see  only  the  sin,  wrong,  error,  selfishness  of 
men.  They  have  no  generous  aspirations,  no  enliv¬ 
ening  anticipations,  no  cheering  prophecies  of  good. 
Theirs  is  the  philosophy  of  indifference  or  despair. 
But  among  the  treasures  of  a  religious  heart  is  a 
buoyant,  animating  confidence  in  truth,  and  right, 
and  the  better  part  of  human  nature.  A  good  man 
feels  that  goodness  is  the  great  fact  in  the  universe 
rather  than  evil ;  that  providence  is  more  powerful 
than  the  finite  obstructions  and  disturbances  which 
it  encounters  ;  that  divine  law  is  mightier  than  the 
anomalies  which  the  feeble  senses  see ;  that  wrong 
and  evil  waste  themselves,  and  that  the  deepest 
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instincts  and  undying  sympathies  of  man  seek  and  , 
desire  the  holy  and  the  true.  And  so  the  clouds 
are  tipped  and  tinged  with  a  golden  richness,  from 
the  bright  light  behind,  and  the  harmonies  of  prov¬ 
idence  and  eternity  absorb  the  discords  of  the 
moment  and  of  earth.  The  philanthropist  who  is 
brought  in  constant  contact  with  vice  and  degrada¬ 
tion  never  loses  his  confidence  in  man  ;  the  martyr 
never  doubts  God’s  goodness ;  the  reformer  enjoys 
a  premonition  of  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  Out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  their  hearts,  —  hearts  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  holiness  and  providence,  —  come  proph» 
ecies  of  the  triumphs  of  holiness  and  heaven. 
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Come,  dearest,  come,  it  is  the  sweet  spring-tide, 
And  early  flowers  are  bursting  from  the  sod  ; 

Come  forth  !  and  let  us  wander  where  we  will, 

And  pluck,  unchecked,  the  buds  around  our  path. 
We’ll  steal  away,  awhile,  from  men’s  abodes, 

And  roving  down  some  cool  and  silent  glen, 

Hold  quiet  commune  with  sweet  nature’s  charms, 
llow  fragrant  is  the  air  !  IIow  calm  and  still ! 

The  trees  are  drest  in  robes  of  lovely  dye, 

And  decked  with  coronals  of  sweetest  flowers. 

The  velvet  turf  is  soft  beneath  our  feet, 

And  the  green  moss,  in  all  its  fairy  forms, 

Looks  brightly  up  with  fresh  and  verdant  hue. 

The  anemone  uplifts  its  fragile  cup, 

And  the  meek  violet  opes  its  soft,  blue  eye  ; 

The  timid  snow-drop  trembles  ’neath  the  tuft 
Of  dewy  grass  that  shields  it.  Thickly  strewn 
Upon  the  emerald  turf,  a  tempting  feast 
To  children,  lie  the  partridge-berries  red. 

The  glossy  leaves  of  the  pale  lily  shine 

In  the  clear  sunlight ;  and  the  sparkling  brook 

Glances  away  with  a  glad  joyous  leap, 

As  if  rejoicing  in  its  untamed  glee. 

Look,  dearest,  look!  on  yonder  grassy  knoll, 

Where  the  bright  sun  uncheck’d  pours  down  his  ray, 
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The  timid  denizen  of  these  quiet  woods, 

Has  stolen  from  his  hidden  winter’s  home, 

Again  to  gambol  joyously  and  free. 

The  forest  trees  bend  down  their  graceful  boughs. 
Making  triumphal  arches  o’er  our  way  ; 

And  a  full  band  of  sweetest  choristers 
Fills  all  the  air  with  sounds  of  melody. 

The  butterfly  flutters  its  painted  wing, 

And  the  wild  bee  sends  its  shrill  trump  abroad 
Among  the  scented  blossoms  ;  and  the  hum 
Of  many  voices  comes  upon  the  air. 

Who  says  that  in  this  fair  and  lovely  world 
Sorrow  abounds,  and  joy  is  but  a  name? 

Let  him  but  leave  the  strife  and  tumult  found 
In  jarring  crowds,  and  bathe  his  fevered  brow 
In  the  cool  breezes  of  the  sombre  woods ; 

In  their  dim  aisles  let  him  pour  forth  the  tide 
Of  'mingled  feelings  struggling  in  his  heart, 

And  holding  there  communion  with  his  God, 
Gather  new  strength  to  run  the  heavenly  race, 
And  win  at  length  a  bright,  unfading  crown. 

There  is  no  sorrow  here  ;  the  very  leaves, 

The  young,  green  leaves  that  tremble  to  the  wind, 
Seem  whispering  in  a  glad  rejoicing  tone  ; 

And  every  diamond-crested  blade  of  grass, 

And  every  flower  that  scents  the  morning  air, 
Offering  up  incense  from  its  dewy  cup, 

Breathes  forth  its  Maker’s  praise.  The  heart  of 
man 

Cannot  but  grow  more  pure  beneath  the  sweet 
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And  hallowed  influences  upon  it  shed. 

The  soul  throws  off  the  million  viewless  cords 
That  man's  devices  like  a  net  have  wove, 

To  bind  its  free-born  energies  to  earth. 

Ascending  up,  it  mounts  towards  its  source, 

And  feels  itself  allied  to  Deitj. 

The  crowding  multitude  of  striving  thoughts, 
That,  like  the  torrent-rush  of  many  waters, 

Seem  seeking  to  o’erwhelm  the  struggling  soul, 
Are  here  hushed  into  peace,  and  here  the  heart, 
As  in  a  fitting  temple,  offers  up 
Its  holier  aspirations,  softened  and  subdued, 

And  tuned  to  harmony  with  all  around  ;  — 

The  visible  impress  of  its  Maker’s  hand 
It  sees  in  all  things,  and  to  see  is  glad. 

Alas,  for  man  !  erring  and  wayward  man  ! 

With  cold  neglect,  too  oft  with  open  scorn, 
lie  casts  his  loveless  eye  on  fairest  things, 

Of  most  heart-winning  beauty.  Some  there  are 
Of  such  dull  earthly  mold,  and  such 
Cold,  calculating  minds,  as  see  no  good 
In  anything  the  Almighty  may  create, 

Unless  it  come  in  tangible  shape  and  form 
To  make  them  rich  in  this  world’s  lowest  wealth. 
They  hasten  to  the  mart  with  speedy  step, 

And  crush  beneath  their  feet  the  blooming  flower, 
Nor  heed  the  sweetness  of  its  dying  breath. 

They  look  unmoved  upon  the  gorgeous  tints 
Painted  at  sunset  on  the  glowing  sky,  — 

They  cannot  coin  that  sea  of  molten  gold! 
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The  bright,  still  moon,  in  mildest  majesty 
Ruling  the  glittering  stars  that  cluster  round 
Their  lovely  queen,  and  from  the  azure  deep 
Shoot  forth  their  trembling  rays  of  living  light, 
Wins  but  a  cold  and  careless  glance  from  these ;  — 
They  cannot  weave  those  lucid,  shining  beams 
Into  a  silver  web  of  glittering  threads. 

No ;  some  old  parchment  rather  would  they  read  ; 
O’er  the  dull  columns  of  their  ledger  pore, 

And  count  the  gains  that  such  a  day  has  wrought. 


Did  not  God  make  the  world  in  beauty  ?  Did  he 
not, 

When  the  great  work  was  finished,  and  the  earth, 

In  her  young  loveliness  looked  laughing  up, 

Did  he  not  gaze,  and  then  pronounce  it  good  ? 

Did  not  the  hand  that  piled  the  mountains  up 
Until  their  snow-capped  summits  pierced  the  sky, 
Did  not  the  hand  that  rolled  the  ocean’s  wave 
And  stayed  the  mighty  surges  in  their  flow,  — 
Marking  the  boundaries  that  they  should  not  pass  — 
Did  it  not  make  the  tiniest  floweret’s  cup, 

And  guide  the  singing  brooklet  in  its  course  ? 

Did  not  the  Almighty  power  that  gemm’d  the  heav¬ 
ens, 

Call  into  life  the  glow-worm’s  faint,  small  spark, 
And  light  the  fire-fly’s  emerald-tinted  flame'? 

Does  not  the  voice  that  stills  the  tempest’s  roar, 

Bid  the  sweet  zephyrs  cool  the  fevered  brow  ? 

And  He  that  bids  the  rattling  thunder  roll 
Its  pealing  vollies  through  the  blazing  heaven, 
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Docs  he  not  tune  the  sweet,  glad  harmony 
That  gushes  from  the  feathered  warbler’s  throat  ? 
And  where  the  foaming  cataract  plunges  down 
"With  headlong  speed,  o’er  black  gigantic  rocks, 
Does  he  not  hang  the  brilliant-colored  bow 
Above  the  boiling  waters’  eddying  mist?  — 

•  Oil !  everywhere  is  beauty,  to  refine, 

To  elevate,  to  lift  the  spirit  up, 

And  bring  it  nearer  to  its  Father,  God  ! 
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BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 

“  Rose-buds  !  Rose-buds  !  only  a  penny  a  buncb  ! 
Rose-buds  !  Rose-buds  !  only  a  penny  a  bunch  !  ” 

Such  were  the  words ;  and  the  strain  in  which 
they  were  sung  was  low,  sweet  and  tremulous,  such 
as  now  and  then  quivers  in  a  wind-harp  when  the 
breeze  of  a  sunny  hour  dallies  with  the  delicate 
strings.  We  almost  held  our  breath  lest  a  single 
note  should  be  lost ;  and  it  seemed  to  us,  as  we 
noiselessly  turned  the  blinds,  that  a  voice  like  that 
should  come  down  from  the  sky  to  us,  instead  of  up 
from  the  grassy  court. 

Peeping  carefully  out,  we  saw,  leaning  against 
the  gate,  a  something  meant  for  a  little  human  girl, 
but  which  looked  to  us  more  like  one  of  those  fairy 
figures  of  which  poets  so  love  to  write,  and  which 
artists  delight  to  picture.  A  snow-white  dress 
robed  the  delicate  form,  while  the  tiniest  of  pretty 
feet,  dressed  in  open-worked  stockings  and  shining 
black  slippers,  beat  time  to  the  music  which  seemed 
to  well  up  from  a  little  sad  heart.  A  straw  hat 
with  a  wreath  of  wild-roses  for  trimming,  hung 
upon  one  of  the  fair,  slender  arms,  while  the  other 
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bore  proudly  a.  basket  of  flowers.  The  face  was 
turned  upward,  as  though  she  were  listening  to  know 
if  her  song  had  been  heard  ;  and  the  soft,  dark  eye, 
the  long  silken  lashes,  the  pale  high  brow,  the  rose- 
tinted  cheek,  the  sweetly  dimpled  mouth,  that  then 
met  our  gaze,  will  be  mirrored  in  memory  as  long 
as  we  live.  Her  hair,  which  hung  in  long,  cluster¬ 
ing  curls,  jetty  as  the  plume  of  a  raven,  fell  like  a 
shadow  over  her  shoulders,  and  reached  quite  to  the 
ribbon  which  confined  her  dress ;  and  as  a  wild 
mad-cap  of  wind  came  rushing  along,  sadly  tang¬ 
ling  them  up  and  winding  them  lawlessly  over  her 
face,  and  she  tossed  them  so  gracefully  back,  we 
thought  of  a  sunbeam  hid  by  a  cloud  and  then 
beaming  again  with  an  added  light. 

She  turned  to  go  out  ere  we  had  half  done  look¬ 
ing  at  her  beautiful  face,  but  we  called  her  back, 
and  bidding  her  wait,  we  ran  to  the  door  and  told 
her  to  bring  in  her  flowers,  for  we  wanted  them 
all. 

“  All,  lady,  kind  lady  !  — and  will  you  buy  all ! 
0,  I  am  glad  !  I  am  glad  !  ” 

“  What  makes  you  so  glad,  little  girl  ?  don’t  you 
love  to  go  singing  about  ?  ” 

“  I  love  dearly  to  sing,  kind  lady  ;  but  I  want  to 
be  out  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  green  hill  that  lies 
back  of  the  house,  or  else  in  my  dear  little  room. 
I  don’t  love  to  sing  rose-buds  in  this  hot,  dusty 
street.” 
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“  Will  the  little  one  tell  me  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Mary  Rose,  or  ‘  Rose-Mar y  ’  —  whichever  the 
lady  likes  best  —  papa  always  calls  me  the  last.” 

“  And  where  does  little  ‘  Rose-Mary  ’  live  ?  ” 

“  0,  with  nurse,  out  in  her  little  white  cottage, 
in  the  lane  that  goes  from  the  road  up  to  the  mill.” 

“  And  nurse  is  a  very  good  woman,  I  guess,  or 
she  wouldn’t  dress  little  ‘  Rose-Mary  ’  so  sweetly, 
and  teach  her  such  a  dear  little  song.” 

“Nurse  is  not  a  very  good  woman  —  for  don’t 
you  think,  lady,  there  is  a  poor  little  lame  boy 
lives  up  at  the  mill,  and  all  the  comfort  he  takes  is  * 
in  looking  at  flowers  and  reading  his  books,  and  she 
wont  let  me  go  up  there  to  see  him  and  carry  him 
roses  and  lend  him  my  books,  nor  she  wont  let  me 
give  him  the  money  papa  put  in  my  little  silk 
purse,  because  he’s  a  poor  little  boy,  and  she  says 
his  father  and  mother  are  a  low  kind  of  people  ;  and 
when  I  told  her  that  God  loved  him  I  knew,  be¬ 
cause  He  loved  all,  and  so  I  ought  to  love  him  my¬ 
self,  she  said  I  was  an  odd  witch  of  a  child,  and 
would  never  be  nobody.  I  don’t  think  she  is  a 
very  good  woman.  My  mamma  teas  a  very  good 
woman ;  and  she  always  loved  to  go  and  see  folks 
that  were  sick,  or  blind,  or  lame,  and  she  would 
sing  and  read  to  them  and  give  them  some  money, 
and  I  mean  to  be  like  her,  and  so  I’ve  run  off. 
Nurse  is  gone  out,  and  Jenny,  the  maid,  thinks  I  m 
up  stairs  asleep.” 
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“  And  what  will  you  do  with  your  money,”  we 
asked,  weeping  and  smiling  in  the  same  breath  ;  for 
the  child  was  so  artless,  so  sweet,  and  betrayed  such 
an  angelic-like  heart,  that  while  we  thanked  God 
that  lie  had  lent  to  the  earth  one  so  pure  and  so 
good,  we  trembled  for  her  safe  keeping  in  the  care 
of  the  cold-hearted  nurse. 

“  I’ll  go  to  the  store  and  buy  a  dear  little  book, 
and  I’ll  hide  it  to-night  in  my  own  pretty  pile,  and 
to-morrow,  when  nurse  is  busy  making  her  pies, 
and  thinks  I’m  away  in  the  woods,  I’ll  run  up  to 
Harry’s  and  make  his  little  sad  heart  merry  and  light. 
0,  I’ve  cried  so  much  about  the  poor  little  fellow  — 
I  couldn’t  be  happy  reading  myself,  or  picking  up 
flowers,  when  I  knew  he  had  to  sit  there  all  the  long 
day  with  nothing  pretty  to  look  at,  and  nothing  to 
read.  Was  it  wicked  for  me  to  cheat  Jenny  and 
run  off  to  sell  flowers  ?  I  thought  of  it,  coming 
along,  and  I  said  to  myself,  if  my  heart  feels  bad 
when  I  take  the  money,  I’ll  think  I  was  wicked  to 
do  so,  because  mamma  used  to  tell  me  if  I  did  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  my  heart  would  lie  like  a  stone  in  my 
breast, —  but  it  don’t,  kind  lady,  —  I  shouldn’t  know 
there  was  one  there  at  all,  if  I  didn’t  put  my  hand 
on  its  beat  —  so  I  don’t  think  I’m  wicked  at  all. 
Good  bye ;  good  bye.  I’ll  bring  you  some  more 
when  Harry  wants  a  new  book.”  And  away  she 
ran,  her  step  light  as  a  bird’s,  and  her  heart  all 
aglow  with  its  active  love. 
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We  thought  of  her  much,  we  spoke  of  her  often, 
and  longed  to  see  her  again ;  and  each  pleasant  day 
we  watched  at  the  window  for  her  beautiful  form, 
and  listened  for  her  low,  sweet  notes.  But  she 
came  no  more ;  and  tired  at  last  of  wondering  about 
her,  we  walked  out  one  warm,  pleasant  evening  to 
see  the  little  white  cottage  wherein  she  dwelt,  and 
to  get,  if  it  might  be,  a  glimpse  of  the  little  “  Rose- 
Mary.” 

But  the  blinds  were  closed,  and  the  place  looked 
still  and  deserted,  and,  thinking  it  useless  to  stop, 
we  resolved  to  go  up  to  the  mill  and  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  her  from  her  little  lame  playmate.  But 
just  as  we  turned  from  the  gate,  the  front  door  was 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  ran  hastily  out  and  began 
cutting  a  cluster  of  buds  that  hung  on  the  rose- 
vine  that  shaded  the  porch.  We  could  not  resist 
the  voice  of  our  heart,  and  quietly  entering  the 
pretty  green  yard,  asked  if  little  “  Rose-Mary  ” 
were  in,  and  if  she  might  step  out  a  moment  to  see 
us. 

“  Indade,  and  she’ll  niver  agin  step  out  thin, 
ma’am  —  for  et’s  dying,  she  is.” 

“  Dying  ?  —  what,  dear  little  Mary  ?  0,  may 

we  not  look  at  her  ?  ” 

Jenny,  for  it  was  she,  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
looking  keenly  into  our  face,  she  asked  quickly,  “  be 
yee’s  the  lady,  ma’am,  to  whom  she  sold  off  her 
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basket  of  flowers  ?  Ah,  that  was  a  sad  day  for  her, 
though ;  and  yit  we  could  niver  blame  her  a  bit, 
for  ’twas  the  deed  of  as  loving  a  heart  as  the  Lord 
above  iver  gave  to  the  world.  You  see,  ma’am,  she 
got  over-heated  and  tired,  with  the  long,  hot  walk, 
and  her  hurry  list  the  nurse  should  diskiver  her,  and 
niver  a  well  day  has  she  seen  since  that  time.  Her 
father,  poor  man,  is  near  going  distracted,  and  she 
all  the  while  talking,  like  the  angel  she  is,  to  make 
him  feel  glad  she  is  going.  Yes,  ye  may  come  thin 
to  the  door  and  look  in  —  it’s  a  sight  that  ye’ll 
niver  forget.” 

With  a  gentle  tread  we  entered  and  stood  in  the 
hall,  hidden  from  the  little  one’s  view,  while  Jenny 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  the  father,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  with  a  face  that  bore 
traces  of  many  a  tear.  Looking  towards  us,  he 
kindly  motioned  us  to  walk  in,  and  truly  had 
Jenny  said  to  us,  we  should  see  a  sight  we  could 
never  forget. 

The  child  lay  upon  a  couch  of  snowy  whiteness, 
drawn  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  casement  opening 
to  the  west.  The  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and 
there  poured  into  the  room  such  a  flood  of  crimson 
and  golden  beams, «  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
heaven’s  beautiful  portals  had  been  opened,  and  a 
vision  of  eternity  given  to  the  pale  watchers.  Like 
the  embodiment  of  a  spirit,  so  pale,  in  countenance 
19 
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so  shadowy  in  form,  so  holy  in  expression,  lay  the 
dying  “  Rose-Mary,”  —  one  little  thin  hand  clasped 
by  the  father,  to  whom  she  had  been  such  an  idol, 
and  the  other  by  the  poor  little  lame  boy,  for  whom 
she  had  toiled  herself  sick.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
closed  as  we  entered,  and  so  still  were  her  lips  that 
we  thought  at  first  the  breath  had  quite  flown.  As 
we  bent  over  her  beautiful  face,  meaning  to  impress 
the  lightest  of  kisses,  a  tear  that  we  could  not 
repress,  fell  on  the  white  cheek,  and,  raising  those 
long,  silken  lashes,  she  looked  wonderingly  at  us. 
But  only  a  moment,  and  then  the  dear  little  arms 
were  about  our  neck,  and  we  met  as  we  parted, 
with  lip  to  lip. 

“  Kind  lady  !  ”  she  murmured,  “  I’m  so  glad 
you’ve  come.  Little  Mary  is  dying,  you  see.  But 
you  musn’t  be  sorry,  or  any  one  else.  It’s  all  for 
the  best  —  ’cause  now  I  am  going,  Harry  is  coming 
to  live  with  papa  and  be  his  own  little  boy,  and  if 
I  had  a-lived,  it  might  not  have  been.” 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  but  soon  drawing  our 
face  again  to  her  own,  she  whispered,  “  Papa  says 
I  did  right  to  go  out  and  sell  flowers  to  buy  Harry 
a  book,  when  nurse  would’nt  let  me  give  him  my 
own ;  but  poor  nurse  is  so  sorry  now,  and  says  she 
will  always  be  good  after  this.”  The  voice  died 
away,  but  she  clung  to  us  still,  and  soon  breathed 
rather  than  spoke,  “I  grow  very  cold  —  I  shall 
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soon  be  dead  —  there  are  some  roses  yet ;  lady, 
kind  lady  !  put  some  in  my  curls  and  into  my 
hands,  and  lay  a  wreath  on  my  coffin  as  they  did 
on  mamma’s,  and  throw  some  in  the  grave,  and 
plant  a  bush  at  my  head  —  will  you  promise  me 
to?” 

Wo  promised  with  a  kiss  and  a  tear,  and  then 
drew  aside,  while  the  sad-hearted  father  and  the 
little  lame  friend  bade  her  adieu.  Then  J enny  and 
nurse  knelt  by  her  side,  and  were  blessed,  as  the 
rest,  and  then  she  lay  quiet  awhile,  her  dark,  soul-lit 
eyes  turned  to  the  sky.  The  sun  was  just  setting, 
and  the  western  horizon  a  bank  of  beautiful  clouds. 
Flashes  of  gold-colored  light  darted  up  through  the 
mass,  till  a  halo  encircled  the  whole.  The  child 
gazed  intently,  then  turning  to  us,  in  a  voice  so 
angelic,  it  seemed  wafted  from  heaven,  she  whis¬ 
pered,  — 

“  God  is  crowning  the  sun ;  I  shall  soon  be  an 
angel,  and  then  He’ll  crown  me.” 

Tho  words  fluttered  away,  and  with  the  last 
echo,  the  clouds  suddenly  parted,  and  light  so  bril¬ 
liant  as  to  dazzle  our  eyes  beamed  through  the 
window,  and  streamed  over  the  brow  of  the  dying 
“  Ilose-Mary.”  It  rested  a  moment,  and  vanished 
as  quick  as  it  came.  A  shadow  covered  the  sun, 
and  a  shadow  fell  on  our  hearts,  for  little  “  Rose- 
Mary  ”  was  gone. 
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With  our  own  hands  we  shrouded  the  beautiful 
dead,  twined  a  wreath  of  white  rose-buds  about  the 
fair  brow,  culled  a  knot  for  her  bosom  and  one  for 
the  marble-like  fingers.  A  vase  of  them  stood  on 
her  coffin ;  and  when  the  little  pall-bearers,  with 
reverent  tread,  bore  that  away,  we  carried  them 
with  us  and,  as  we  had  promised,  cast  them  down 
in  the  grave,  and  planted  the  bush.  And  there 
afterwards  rose  there  a  snowy- white  stone,  on  which 
the  sculptor  had  chiselled  a  delicate  stem  with  a 
broken  bud.  But  the  bud  was  not  falling,  but 
floating  away  as  on  the  wing  of  an  angel,  and  the 
leaves  looking  heavenward  ! 

The  path  that  leads  to  that  grave  is  a  worn  one 
now.  A  gray-haired  man  goes  up  there,  each  day 
of  his  life,  a  beautiful  boy  in  his  arms,  and  a  prat¬ 
tling  girl  at  his  side.  And  every  day,  while  the 
babe  sleeps  on  his  heart,  he  tells  to  the  other  the 
story  of  little  “  Bose-Mary.”  And  when  he  has 
finished,  and  wiped  off  his  tears,  she  will  look  up 
and  say  —  “  Papa  was  that  poor  lame  boy  —  and 
now,  I  am  your  little  “  Bose-Mary.” 
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TIIE  CHILD  AND  THE  FLOWER-ANGELS. 

BY  MARY  8.  LATHAM. 

Listen,  mother,  darling  mother,  I’ve  a  tale  to  tell  to  you  ; 

Sister  says  I  must  have  dreamed  it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  true. 

For  I  saw  the  sky  above  me  looking  down  with  kindly  smile, 

And  I  heard  the  robins  singing  in  the  maploall  the  while. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  arbor  where  the  honeysuckles  climb, 

With  their  brilliant  crimson  flowers  and  their  graceful  waving 
vine. 

And  I  saw  the  roses  blooming,  and  the  lilies  bending  low, 

The  sweet  pansies,  gofd  and  purple,  and  the  daisies  w’hite  as 
snow. 

On  their  leaves  the  bright  drops  rested,  which  the  fountain 
threw  around, 

Bising  gaily  up,  and  falling  “with  a  cool,  melodious  sound.” 

And  I  sat  among  the  flowers,  W'ondering  how  the  buds  could 
know 

When  to  burst  forth  into' blossom,  and  what  form  and  hue  to 
grow; 

Why  the  graceful,  sweet-breathed  lilies  always  were  so  snowy 
white, 

While  the  tulips  wore  the  colors  of  the  very  rainbow  bright. 

Then  a  w’ildering  strain  of  music  floated  on  the  air  around, 

Sweeter  than  the  robin’s  warble,  softer  than  the  fountain's 
sound ; 

And  I  saw,  among  the  flowers,  tiny  forms  of  beauty  rare, 

With  the  smile-light  resting  softly  on  each  face  divinely  fair. 

Some  were  bearing  urns  of  fragrance,  tilling  every  flower-cup ; 

Others  to  the  buds  were  whispering  as  if  they  would  wake 
them  up. 

Some  were  giving  to  the  petals  of  the  blossoms,  rainbow  dyes ; 

Others  tinted  them  with  color,  borrowed  from  the  summer 
skies. 
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Then  I  called  aloud  to  sister,  for  I  wished  that  she  might  see 
That  bright  vision,  fair  and  wondrous,  which  was  beaming  then 
on  me. 

But  those  lovely  beings  vanished,  the  sweet  music  softly  died, 
And  they  came  no  more,  though  watched  we  long  together- 
side  by  side. 

But  I  know  I  did  not  dream  it,  and  I’ve  seen  the  angels  fair 
Sent  by  God  to  guard  the  flowers  and  to  take  them  in  their  care. 
Now  I  do  not  wonder,  mother,  that  so  much  the  flowers  know  — 
Angels  tell  them  when  to.  blossom,  angels  teach  them  how  to 
grow. 
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TO-DAY. 

BY  A.  A.  MORTOS. 

The  past  may  have  its  pleasant  hours, 
Its  sunshine  and  its  beauty  ; 

But  not  toward  life’s  starting-place 
Is  laid  our  path  of  duty. 

"We  oft  may  wander  back  again, 

And  trace  our  upward  coming, 

And  find  the  jewels  we  have  left 
Have  all  their  olden  beaming. 

• 

We  find  the  blossoms  we  have  passed 
The  fairest  and  the  sweetest,  — 

The  passion-flowers  of  the  heart 
Whose  May-days  seemed  the  fleetest. 

But  we  can  bring  not  gem  or  flower 
To  beautify  the  present  ; 

Each  garner’d  by  its  own  to-day 
Makes  that  forever  pleasant. 

The  future  is  a  land  of  hope, 

With  one  great  sunset-border, 

Near  which,  beyond  our  mortal  ken, 
Eternal  day-beams  gather. 
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Our  thoughts  may  trace  amid  its  vales 
A  thousand  streams  of  pleasure, 

"While  present  good  unnoticed  falls 
And  fills  life’s  golden  measure. 

The  moments  come  with  minstrelsy, 

To  mortals  always  singing, 

“  These  blossoms  in  the  fields  of  bliss 
To  deck  your  brow  are  springing, 

*  These  purlings  from  the  fount  of  joy 
Will  cool  life’s  restless  fever’  ” — 

And  swiftly  winging,  singing  thus, 

They  come  and  go  forever. 

Then  take  the  blossoms  while  you  may, 
And  drink  the  draught  refreshing  ; 

Not  past,  or  future ,  but  to-day 
Is  life’s  most  precious  blessing. 

Not  from  desires  for  far-off  good 
Comes  present  need’s  allaying  ; 

“  Give  us  this  day,”  —  our  Saviour  said, 
And  taught  the  way  of  praying. 

Oh  take  the  blossoms  !  drink  the  draught 
Seek  now  divine  caressings, 

And  life,  eternal  life  shall  be 
Set  thick  as  stars  with  blessings. 
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